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PREFACE 


IN  1908  Rudyard  Kipling  delivered  an  address — ‘A 
Doctor’s  Work’ — to  the  students  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  interest  in  its 
Medical  School.  He  has  on  many  occasions  prompted 
me  to  write  in  a  personal  form  the  Story  of  the  Hospital. 
Stimulated  by  him  I  venture  to  offer  this  Story  of  a  Sur¬ 
geon  which  centres  around  the  Middlesex  Hospital — my 
Alma  Mater.  He  took  the  trouble  to  inscribe  with 
his  own  hand  on  the  flap  of  a  portfolio,  and  in  quaint 
English,  instructions  for  such  a  book.  The  inscription 
is  so  delightful  that  I  use  it,  with  his  permission,  as  a 
preamble. 

This  Story  tells  of  the  events  which  led  me  to  enter 
the  Medical  School  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  of 
my  Conversion  to  Surgery;  also  of  incidents  connected 
with  the  Dissecting-room,  the  Museum,  the  Operating- 
theatre,  and  the  Wards;  and  the  Transformation  of  Sur¬ 
gery  by  discoveries  in  Anaesthesia,  Bacteriology,  and 
Antisepsis.  It  is  enhanced  by  personal  recollections  of 
Surgeons  who  played  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  most 
humane  art  practised  by  man — Surgery. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  my  experiences  in  the 
Prosectorium  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  amusing 
comedies — and  tragedies — connected  with  wild  animals 
in  the  menagerie. 

Some  of  these  things  have  lain  dormant  in  my  mind 
many  years,  and  while  writing  they  have  recurred  with 
such  vividness  as  to  make  me  feel  astonished  at  having 
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forgotten  them.  This  experience  I  learn  from  septua¬ 
genarians  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

In  reflecting  on  my  early  aspirations,  I  am  satisfied 
that  Time  has  arranged  things  for  me  better  than  I  could 
have  managed  them  for  myself. 

JOHN  B.-S. 

March ,  1930 


PREAMBLE 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 

THE  STORY  OF  A  HOSPITAL 

In  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  fhall  be  found — a  refonable 
proporcion — of  mo  ft  hiftoricall  matters  touching  the 
pra£tice  of  Our  myfteries  as  it  has  been  ufed  at  Middle- 
lex  fince  the  beginning.  As  well  alfo  friendly  and 
faithfull  Record  of  the  Chirurgeons,  Phyfitians,  Apothe¬ 
caries  and  the  like — that  dealt  in  ’em — together  with 
their  mere  adjuvants,  miftrants,  dreffers  and  even  the 
poor  porters  and  door-keepers  (that  Juftice  may  be 
rendered  to  all) — livelily  pourtrayed  in  their  fpeech — 
dealings  and  habits — either  by  remembrance,  tradition 
or  the  fure  report  of  prefent  aged  witneffes:  not  omit¬ 
ting  fome  accompt  and  perfpe&ive  of  the  body  material 
of  OUR  MIDDLESEX — which  if  to  fay  the  buildings 
Thereof — Thofe  changes  and  betterments  neceffary 
obliterations  of  all  kinds  wherein  by  the  Illuminati  may 
be  paralleled,  through  the  plain  Allegorie  of  Brick  and 
Mortar,  that  unfatiate  and  upward  path  of  progrefs  of 
Medicine  which,  like  Time  devoureth  her  own  children 
and,  no  more  than  terrible  Youth  itfelf,  refts  content 
with  old  men  nor  old  ftufiF.  The  whole  got  together, 
pieced  out,  and  here  difplayed — with  as  much  Love  as 
Labour  by: — 

John  Bland-Sutton — Knight  and  Chirurgeon  in  his 
work  and  heart  of  MIDDLESEX. 

R.  KIPLING. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SURGEON 


CHAPTER  I 

BEGINNINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  past  in  true  perspective:  the  years  seem  almost 
on  one  plane  like  images  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

INTEREST  in  animals  is  inborn  in  most  of  us.  Every 
woman  on  becoming  the  mother  of  a  living  babe  has 
a  delightful  object  of  Natural  History  to  study.  My 
mother  was  so  absorbed  in  me,  especially  as  I  made  my 
appearance  two  months  before  the  proper  time,  and  so 
late  at  night,  that  neither  she  nor  the  midwife  remem¬ 
bered  whether  I  cried  before,  or  after,  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  There  was  some  discussion  until  they  decided 
that  the  clock  had  struck  the  midnight  hour  before  I 
was  born.  My  father  attributed  the  impatience  I  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  life  to  my  premature  arrival.  In  the 
register  of  the  church,  St.  James  the  Great,  Enfield 
Highway,  the  date  of  my  birth  is  set  down  as  21  April 
1855.  Our  house  at  the  bottom  of  Green  Street  has 
long  since  been  pulled  down.  In  recent  years  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  has  become  populous  and  changed;  so  many 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  ponds  and  ditches  obliterated, 
that  in  1918,  I  found  difficulty  in  identifying  spots 
connected  with  many  incidents  of  my  boyhood. 

My  father  was  what  is  commonly  called  in  villages  a 
Naturalist.  He  was  clever  in  preserving  and  stuffing 
1  1 
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birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  He  lived  in  a  house  on  the 
estate  of  General  Richard  Connop,  known  as  Durants, 
near  the  River  Lea.  The  house  overlooked  the  marshes, 
with  a  fine  view  of  Epping  Forest  and  Waltham  Abbey 
in  the  distance.  There  was  a  fine  grove  of  trees  called 
the  Wilderness,  with  thick  under-bush  which  afforded 
excellent  cover  for  birds.  A  moat  served  as  an  asylum 
for  wild  duck,  moorhens,  and  occasionally  a  heron. 
The  old  trees  harboured  owls  and  woodpeckers.  The 
outhouses  were  nesting-places  for  swallows  and  martins, 
and  as  small  birds  were  numerous  hawks  abounded. 

No  preserves,  but  partridges  laid  eggs  and  hatched 
them  in  the  fields.  Foxes  visited  the  place  as  well  as 
poachers,  and  occasionally  a  polecat.  There  was  a 
notice-board  over  the  stables  which  I  used  to  read  with 
astonishment: 

Man  traps  and  spring  guns  are  set 
on  these  premises. 

Notice-boards  of  this  kind  are  now  museum  curiosities. 

Our  house  had  a  nice  paddock  which  served  as  a  play¬ 
ground.  This  was  useful  as  the  family  increased  by 
annual  instalments  to  nine.  Two  girls  and  seven  boys. 
The  first  child  was  a  girl.  I  was  the  second  child,  the 
smallest  and  weakest.  All  my  brothers  but  one  grew 
up  to  be  strong  men.  I  remained  at  5  feet  7  inches, 
small  in  bone,  short  in  limb,  weak  in  muscle,  and  always 
ailing  and  easily  duped,  but  I  learned  wisdom  in  the  stern 
school  of  experience.  In  consequence  of  my  indifferent 
health  and  lack  of  physical  strength,  I  was  left  much  to 
myself,  but  took  great  interest  in  watching  animals  of 
all  kinds.  In  a  reading-book  at  school  I  was  astonished 
to  learn  how  Professor  Owen  reconstructed  the  femur  of 
the  moa  from  a  fragment  of  its  shaft  found  in  New 
Zealand.  Also  the  startling  discovery  of  a  mammal 
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that  had  a  beak  and  feet  like  a  duck  and  laid  eggs.  This 
extraordinary  animal,  named  platypus  by  Dr.  George 
Shaw  in  1799,  was  reported  to  lay  eggs  like  a  bird,  but 
naturalists  were  not  convinced  until  its  egg-laying  habit 
was  established  by  W.  H.  Caldwell  in  1884.  At  the 
present  time  a  stuffed  platypus  is  as  common  in  English 
homes  as  a  stuffed  owl  or  a  woodpecker.  English 
settlers  in  Queensland,  astonished  by  this  animal  with 
a  beak  like  a  duck,  and  webbed  feet,  sent  it  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  in  England  as  a  curiosity. 

Books  on  natural  history  and  travel  had  great  charm 
for  me.  I  began  with  the  Pentateuch,  the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson ,  Gulliver  s  Travels  and  Robinson  Crusoe ;  my 
interest  culminated  in  Darwin’s  Voyage  of  the  ‘ Beagle\ 
Humboldt’s  Travels ,  and  Wallace’s  Malay  Archipelago. 

I  derived  great  pleasure  from  Swift’s  account  of  Lilli- 
put,  and  the  floating  island  Laputa.  The  comedy  of 
the  Big-endians  and  Little-endians  is  delightful.  In 
later  years,  in  the  embryology  class,  discussing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  I  occasionally  referred  to 
the  egg-dispute  and  mentioned  that  the  neb  of  the  chick, 
just  before  hatching,  projects  into  the  air-chamber  at 
the  broad  end  of  the  egg.  In  spite  of  that,  at  the  break¬ 
fast-table,  I  was  a  Little-endian.  One  day  a  witty  stu¬ 
dent  remarked — the  chick  was  wiser! 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  surroundings  in  which  I  lived  were  such  as  would 
make  a  boy  interested  in  Natural  History.  My  father 
was  not  only  admired  as  a  naturalist  by  his  neighbours, 
but  he  had  a  local  reputation  for  grafting  fruit-trees  and 
rose-trees.  He  extracted  children’s  teeth,  stitched 
wounds,  and  charmed  warts  from  the  hands  and  fingers 
of  boys  and  girls.  All  sorts  of  curious  natural  history 
specimens  were  brought  to  him,  such  as  leverets  with 
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two  heads;  rats  and  rabbits  with  overgrown  incisor  teeth; 
chicks  and  ducklings  with  an  extra  head,  wing,  or  leg; 
albino  birds  and  moles. 

I  watched  my  father  skin  a  partridge,  and  as  he  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  bird  I  noticed  the  hole  in  the  skull 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  passed  to  the  brain.  He 
replied  to  my  question:  This  hole  is  called  by  anatomists 
the  great  occipital  hole  or  foramen.’ 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  Anatomy. 

On  another  occasion,  when  gutting  a  pheasant,  he 
showed  me  its  spleen,  and  explained  that  surgeons  had 
removed  the  spleen  from  dogs  and  they  lived  and  throve 
without  one. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  Physiology. 

Later  in  life,  when  removing  spleens  from  patients,  I 
recalled  that  early  lesson,  and  was  the  first  surgeon  to 
remove  a  wandering  spleen  successfully.  It  is  true  that 
human  beings  can  live  without  a  spleen,  and  there  is  an 
idea  that  the  spleen  is  more  useful  in  children  than  in 
adult  life.  Certainly  in  old  age  the  spleen  dwindles 
and  becomes  very  small.  In  1895  I  removed  a  spleen 
from  a  girl  aged  5  years;  it  was  thrice  its  normal  size 
and  associated  with  marked  anaemia.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  youngest  patient  submitted  to  splenectomy  on 
record.  The  girl  was  a  twin.  Eighteen  years  later  I 
received  a  photograph  of  the  twin-sisters  from  their 
mother.  The  spleenless  sister  was  as  well  developed 
and  as  healthy  as  her  sister,  and  had  become  ‘an  attractive 
woman’.  Their  father  had  a  printing  business,  and  my 
quondam  patient  earned  a  living  as  a  compositor  in  her 
father’s  establishment. 

My  father  picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge  from  a  retired  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  William 
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Jones,  who  lived  near  us.  He  taught  him  how  to  dispense 
medicine,  and  we  were  regularly  dosed  in  consequence. 
This  bred  in  me  a  dislike  for  amateurs  in  any  profession. 

Our  rooms  and  the  outhouse  were  filled  with  bird- 
skins  in  various  stages  of  preservation.  We  kept  many 
live  birds.  Owls  interested  me  most;  they  looked  so 
like  judges  in  wigs  and  spectacles!  Owls  also  lived  in 
the  trees  around  us;  their  hooting  scared  my  mother, 
who  was  superstitious.  I  was  sorry  the  owls  caught 
shrew-mice,  for  I  liked  to  play  with  them: 

Smallest  mammal  pigmy  shrew-mouse 
Often  I  caught  one  near  the  house 
Under  a  cedar  old  and  grand. 

It  did  not  struggle  in  my  hand; 

I  lik’d  to  fee  1  the  soft  muzzle 
By  means  of  which  shrew-mice  nuzzle. 

Under  leaves,  fallen  trees  and  shrubs, 

For  insects  and  worms,  slugs  and  grubs. 

Shrew-mice  have  soft  fur,  small  pink  teeth, 

Long  snout,  long  tail,  small  hands,  small  feet; 

Ears  that  close  with  a  fold  of  skin, 

Useful  for  shrews  that  delve  or  swim; 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  cheesy  smell! 

How  this  was  got  let  Balzac  tell: 

Gargantua  set  a  shrew-mouse 
To  guard  the  good  food  in  his  house, 

Such  as  butter,  game,  and  crush’d  peas, 

Pig’s  trotters  and  over-ripe  cheese; 

The  giant  for  fun  in  the  dusk 
Dipped  the  shrew’s  nose  in  oil  of  musk! 

As  moths,  butterflies,  and  brilliant  beetles  were  used  to 
decorate  the  cases  of  stuffed,  birds,  they  were  caught  and 
preserved.  We  obtained  caterpillars  and  pupae  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  to  be  kept  for  the  imago-stages  in 
spring.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  huge  caterpillars 
of  the  Death’s-head  moth  found  in  potato  fields,  and, 
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filled  with  wonder,  watching  the  moth  emerge  from  its 
pupa-case  and  slowly  unfold  its  big  wings! 

Collectors  of  butterflies  and  moths  have  great  difficulty 
in  securing  large  specimens  fit  for  cabinets,  because 
they  flutter  and  struggle  so  violently  when  caught,  and 
thus  damage  their  wings  irretrievably.  In  order  to 
obtain  good  examples  of  large  forms,  such  as  the  Death’s- 
head  moth,  it  is  better  to  obtain  the  chrysalis,  then  by 
patient  watching,  and  some  experience,  it  is  possible  to 
foretell  almost  to  an  hour  when  the  imago  is  likely  to 
emerge.  When  this  happens,  and  after  the  wings  have 
expanded,  a  drop  of  cyanide  of  potassium  solution 
applied  to  its  mouth  quickly  kills  the  moth  without 
damage  to  the  wings.  The  lethal  effect  of  the  cyanide 
was  new  to  me. 

This  was  my  introduction  to  Toxicology. 

I  remember  my  mother  being  disturbed  when  a  nest  of 
hornets  was  discovered  in  a  turreted  gate-post  near 
my  paddock,  and  persuaded  my  father  to  destroy  it. 
He  managed  to  trap  the  hornets  in  a  glass-bell  jar.  I 
remember  watching  the  swarm  in  the  jar  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  way  they  buzzed  in  strange  commotion. 
A  fold  of  cotton-wool  saturated  with  chloroform  was 
pushed  into  the  jar;  the  hornets  quickly  died. 

This  was  my  first  lesson  in  Euthanasia. 

Many  events  apart  from  watching  the  conversion  of 
aquatic  tadpoles  into  amphibious  frogs  quickened  my 
interest  in  the  reproduction  of  animals,  including  worms, 
flies,  ants,  moths,  butterflies,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds, 
beasts,  and  human  beings.  The  subject  fascinated  me, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  which  astonished  me  most — 
an  oak  from  an  acorn  or  a  colt  from  a  mare. 

This  rough-and-ready  beginning  in  the  Elements  of 
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NUPTIAL  LIVERY  OF  FISHES 

Animal  Reproduction  was  useful  when  I  began  to  study 
Balfour’s  Embryology. 

It  is  one  thing  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Physi¬ 
ology  of  Sex  in  a  Laboratory,  but  the  interest  is  enor¬ 
mously  increased  when  the  subject  is  studied  in  relation 
with  the  external  manifestations.  It  surprised  me  to 
learn  that  some  fishes  at  certain  seasons  blaze  with 
colours.  My  first  lesson  on  the  marriage  colours  of 
fishes  came  at  the  age  of  nine.  I  saw  a  gloriously  iri¬ 
descent  stickleback  darting  among  the  weeds  of  a  brook, 
near  its  nest.  I  caught  the  fish  and  gleefully  transferred 
it  from  the  net  to  the  fish-jar,  and  hurried  home  in 
triumph.  Next  morning  my  dejection  was  profound 
on  finding  that  the  colours  had  faded,  like  the  evanescent 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  leaving  my  fish  as  dull  as  a  sun¬ 
less  sky.  Such  brilliant  sticklebacks  are  known  to  the 
village  boys  as  ‘cock-robins’.  Many  years  afterwards 
it  dawned  on  me  that  this  exquisite  sheen  is  the  marriage 
decoration  of  the  male  stickleback. 

I  have  mentioned  the  odd  zoological  curiosities  which 
were  brought  to  our  lodge  such  as  ducks  and  chicks 
with  an  extra  head,  leg,  wing,  or  a  double-toe.  These 
things  stirred  in  me  an  interest  in  malformations.  When 
I  became  a  medical  student,  Dr.  T.  W.  Jones,  who  in 
his  early  days  studied  Medicine  in  Paris,  gave  me  a  copy 
of  Isidore  GeofiFroy  Saint-Hilaire’s  book  entitled  Des 
Anomalies  de  l' Organisation  chez  l' Homme  et  les  Animaux, 
which  stimulated  my  interest  in  monstrous  animals  of 
all  kinds — real  and  imaginary. 

Embryology  has  thrown  much  light  on  malformations 
and  so-called  monstrosities.  It  has  raised  Teratology 
from  the  freak-museum  to  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
where  the  experimental  production  of  malformation  and 
double  embryos  among  sea-urchins,  star-fishes,  fishes, 
and  tadpoles,  has  become  a  familiar  exercise. 
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GIANTS  AND  DWARFS 


The  extensive  collection  of  Animal  Teratology  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  assembled  by 
John  Hunter,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  a  century  later, 
little  better  than  a  freak-museum.  It  contained  giants 
and  dwarfs;  fishes  and  reptiles;  birds  and  mammals  with 
double  heads,  reduplicated  limbs,  bifid  tails,  super¬ 
numerary  fingers  and  toes. 

To-day  Teratology  is  an  important  branch  of  Embry¬ 
ology,  and  its  experimental  study  has  thrown  light  on 
the  presence  of  certain  tumours  (Teratoid)  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  every  cavity  of  man’s  body — cranial, 
thoracic,  or  abdominal. 

The  discovery  that  ductless  glands  in  our  body  con¬ 
stitute  a  Glandular  Pantheon  by  which  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  Man  is  controlled,  supplied  the  secret 
underlying  the  production  of  giants  and  dwarfs. 

THE  DUCK-BILLED  PLATYPUS 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  taught 
in  schools  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  not 
only  antipodean  to  the  British  Isles  geographically,  but 
also  zoologically.  I  was  confidently  taught  that  a  mam¬ 
mal  called  the  duck-billed  platypus  lived  in  Australia 
and  had  a  beak  like  a  duck,  webbed  feet,  and  laid  eggs 
like  a  bird.  The  swans  were  black;  and  in  New  Zealand 
there  lived  a  bird — the  kiwi,  which  had  wings  but  could 
not  fly.  In  addition  to  this  topsy-turvydom  among 
beasts  and  birds,  the  stone  of  the  native  cherry  grew 
outside  the  fruit. 

In  1884  I  was  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School  and  confidently 
taught  these  things.  My  astonishment  was  great  when 
a  laconic  telegram  was  received  in  London  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  this  effect, 

Monotremes  oviparous,  ovum  meroblastic! 
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This  telegram  was  read  2  September  1884  t0  the 
British  Association,  then  in  session  at  Montreal.  It 
appears  that  previous  belief  in  the  oviparous  habits  of 
platypus  was  not  well  founded.  Mr.  W.  H.  Caldwell 
was  sent  to  Australia  to  collect  material  for  the  study  of 
the  Embryology  of  Monotremes  and  Marsupials.  On 
24  August  1884  he  shot  an  Ornithorhynchus  (platy¬ 
pus)  whose  first  egg  was  laid  and  her  second  was  in  a 
partially  dilated  os  uteri. 

Caldwell  established  the  fact  that  platypus  is  an  ovip¬ 
arous  mammal.  The  egg  resembles  that  of  a  reptile, 
and  has  a  leathery  and  partially  calcified  shell.  It  is 
equal  in  size  to  a  sparrow’s  egg,  but  its  poles  are  rounded. 
This  observation  settled  a  question  which  had  been 
debated  by  zoologists  ever  since  Shaw  introduced  this 
odd  animal  to  the  notice  of  naturalists  in  1799;  never¬ 
theless  it  remained  uncertain  whether  the  eggs  were 
hatched  in  the  maternal  passages  or  incubated  like  those 
of  birds. 

It  is  now  established  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  a  nest 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  burrow — and  incubated  by 
platypus.  The  nest  is  made  of  the  rhizomes  of  couch 
grass,  branchlets  of  willows,  dried  eucalyptus  leaves, 
and  twigs  of  the  she-oak,  etc.  There  are  some  nests  and 
eggs  well  displayed  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
London. 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  nesting  and  incubating 
habits  of  platypus  we  are  indebted  to  the  energy  and 
admirable  field-work  of  the  Australian  naturalist,  Mr.  H. 
Burrell.  His  observations  were  published  in  an  excellent 
book — The  Platypus ,  1927. 

The  tale  of  the  cherry  with  the  stone  outside  of  the 
fruit  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  A  tree  named 
Exocarpus  cupressiformis  is  about  20  feet  high  with  fili¬ 
form  and  apparently  leafless  branches — the  leaves  being 
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reduced  to  minute  scales.  The  flowers  are  incon¬ 
spicuous.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  nut-like,  not  unlike  a 
cherry-stone,  and  is  seated  on  a  fleshy  red  foot-stalk. 
It  resembles  a  small  cherry,  is  edible,  and  though 
astringent  to  the  taste,  it  is  not  unpleasant.  To  the 
colonists  the  plant  is  known  as  the  Australian  cherry. 

‘This  is  the  poor  little  fruit  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  in 
English  descriptions  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Australian  flora  and  fauna. 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  cherry  with  the  stone  outside  by  some  imaginative 
person.’  (J.  H.  Maiden.) 

Black  swans  have  long  been  familiar  and  picturesque 
birds  in  zoological  gardens  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II 


NIBBLING  AT  SCIENCE 

MY  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wadsworth,  at  one  time  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  Northamptonshire.  He  had  a  large  family, 
but  became  intemperate,  and  this  involved  him  in  ruin. 
His  wife  died  while  the  children  were  young;  my  mother, 
being  the  eldest  daughter,  the  care  of  the  family  devolved 
on  her;  she  was  a  most  industrious  woman  and  fond  of 
children.  This  was  her  favourite  maxim:  ‘Work  is  an 
honour,  a  duty,  and  a  daily  privilege.’ 

My  grandfather  married  Miss  Bland,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  farmer.  The  Bland  family  helped  my 
mother  in  her  difficulties,  and  in  recognition  of  such 
help  I  was  christened  John  Bland.  As  the  family  in¬ 
creased  it  was  difficult  to  live.  The  relations  of  my 
mother  helped  us,  and  in  return  dominated  the  family 
in  everything,  including  religion.  Their  views  were 
narrow;  to  enter  a  Roman  Catholic  church  or  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  place  of  worship  was,  to  them,  equal  to  holding 
converse  with  the  Devil. 

In  due  course  I  went  to  school  and  picked  up  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  quickly,  and  mischief  quicker. 
I  liked  school,  but  preferred  to  wander  about  the  fields, 
orchards,  and  lanes;  or  watch  the  threshing  of  corn,  the 
thatching  of  ricks,  and  the  repairing  of  fences;  clearing 
ditches,  trimming  hedges,  cutting  down  trees,  and  split¬ 
ting  logs;  helping  to  shoe  oxen  and  horses;  pulling 
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SWA  I,  LOW  AND  WREN 


the  bellows  at  the  village  forge,  or  blowing  the  organ  at 
the  church. 

A  weakly  lad,  I  made  a  poor  show  at  sports  such  as 
running,  jumping,  cricket,  and  the  like.  I  loved  to 
catch  butterflies,  shoot  rats  and  hares,  and  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  birds  by  sight,  flight,  and  sound;  and  to  study  their 
courting  and  nesting  habits.  It  was  great  fun  to  set 
snares  for  hares,  and  traps  for  rats,  moles,  and  polecats; 
and  to  go  out  at  night  with  nets  to  catch  small  birds  for 
our  hawks  and  owls.  On  summer  evenings  we  were 
enchanted  with  nightingales;  these  birds  occasionally 
nested  in  the  Wilderness  and  laid  olive-green  eggs  in  a 
nest  in  the  ivy,  around  a  tree-trunk,  near  the  ground.  I 
was  especially  fond  of  the  wren: 

Familiar  wary  Jenny  Wren 

With  brown  feathers  and  upturn’d  tail, 

Flitting  in  and  out  of  bushes. 

Or  pertly  perching  on  a  rail. 

It  amused  me  that  many  of  our  friends  had  names  of 
birds  for  surnames.  The  sexton  and  the  pew-opener 
were  Swallow  and  Wren.  This  amused  the  choristers, 
and  one  of  them  wrote  this  rhyme: 

Jenny  Wren  said  to  Johnny  Swallow, 

‘You  fly,  I  will  follow’; 

Johnny  Swallow  said  to  Jenny  Wren, 

‘You  fly.  I’ll  follow  then!’ 

He  showed  it  to  the  sexton.  The  crusty  old  fellow 
threatened  to  box  his  ear! 

In  spite  of  this  freedom  and  love  of  Nature  I  made 
some  progress  at  school ;  and  quickly  learned  to  read  and 
write  neatly.  By  accident  I  discovered  in  an  old  chest 
in  my  bedroom  some  unbound  numbers  of  an  illustrated 
Bible.  The  parts  included  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  the  Kings,  and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
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of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  pictures  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  charmed  me.  Whenever 
punished  for  any  childish  misdemeanour  I  was  locked  in 
the  bedroom.  The  hours  of  domestic  imprisonment  I 
beguiled  in  studying  these  books. 

My  literary  education  began  in  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  All  my  life  I  have  read  the  Bible  for  literary 
style,  and  this  bred  in  me  a  keen  critical  interest  in 
religions  which  later  in  life  stimulated  me  to  travel  in 
Egypt,  Italy,  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  India,  Spain, 
and  Mexico. 

The  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  and  the  Apostolic  Journeys  of  St.  Paul  are  full 
of  interest,  but  it  was  my  love  for  animals  and  birds  that 
led  me  to  visit  British  East  Africa,  Uganda  and  the 
Sudan,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Amazon.  In  August  1922, 
at  2  a.m.,  whilst  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  I 
was  on  deck  with  the  Captain  and  had  the  good  luck  to 
witness  an  extraordinary  shower  of  meteors,  such  as 
Humboldt  saw  in  1799  at  Cumana. 

Occasionally  I  stayed  with  my  mother’s  relations 
in  London.  They  were  strict  in  observing  Sunday: 
regular  attendance  at  church,  and  the  reading  of  novels 
banned.  Hymns  were  sung  after  the  evening  meal. 
When  I  had  a  cough  and  made  it  an  excuse  for  abstain¬ 
ing  from  church  service,  I  had  to  read  the  lessons  aloud 
to  my  aunt,  who  was  old  and  paralysed;  when  the  lessons 
were  short,  the  psalms  for  the  day  were  added. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  visit  theatres.  I  remember 
walking  round  Sadler’s  Well  in  1869  when  Samuel 
Phelps  returned  there  for  a  season.  The  people  crowded 
the  doors  nightly  and  many  were  turned  away.  I  had 
to  be  content  with  reading  his  name  on  the  play-bills. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  see  a  Shake¬ 
spearian  play;  at  school  the  master  trained  us  to  mem- 
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orize  famous  speeches  from  Hamlet ,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice ,  Macbeth ,  King  Henry  VI If  Julius  Caesar ,  and 
declaim  them. 

The  last  two  years  I  attended  school  I  was  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  training  for  a  schoolmaster,  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  conducted  yearly  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  It 
was  part  of  the  schedule  that  the  teacher  should  repeat 
fifty  lines  of  poetry  from  a  selected  author.  On  one 
occasion  my  task  was  to  memorize  fifty  lines  from  Scott’s 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  selection  was  from  The  Combat 
in  the  Fifth  Canto;  Fitz-James,  Roderick  Dhu,  and  the 
scene  at  Coilantogle  Ford.  When  the  hour  came  for 
me  to  repeat  these  lines,  the  Inspector  conducted  me 
into  the  Girls’  School  and  I  had  to  declaim  the  lines  to 
the  whole  school.  This  was  admirable  training,  and  in 
after-life  very  useful.  I  always  committed  my  lectures 
and  addresses  to  memory,  and  could  do  it  easily  and 
quickly.  It  became  so  much  a  habit  that  if  I  attempt  to 
read  anything  to  an  assembly  I  invariably  lose  the  place. 

I  was  29  when  I  saw  a  play.  It  was  Hamlet ,  with 
Wilson  Barrett  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre.  This  made  me  a  theatre-lover  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  have  seen  every  Shakespearian  play 
performed. 

The  last  was  Titus  Andronicus  at  the  Old  Vic,  1923. 
The  play  ran  two  weeks.  So  realistic  was  the  acting  that 
women  fainted  in  the  theatre  at  almost  every  perform¬ 
ance.  The  part  of  Aaron  the  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora, 
the  Queen,  was  cleverly  played  by  George  Hayes.  When 
he  drew  his  scimitar  to  cut  off  the  hand  of  Titus,  the 
swish  could  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Henry  Irving  in  nearly 
all  his  plays.  Nothing  left  such  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind  as  his  performance  of  Mathias  in  The  Bells. 
It  happened  that  Toole  had  a  special  evening  perform- 
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ance  of  an  extremely  whimsical  farce  called  Domestic 
Economy ;  this  was  followed  by  a  performance  of  The 
Bells.  The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part,  but  I 
managed  to  obtain  standing-room  in  the  pit.  I  have 
often  reflected  on  this,  and  believe  the  weirdness  of  the 
dream  scene  was  intensified  by  seeing  it  at  a  moderate 
distance.  All  through  this  scene  the  sound  of  the  sleigh- 
bells  haunts  Mathias — and  the  audience.  In  spite  of 
the  years  that  have  passed  the  sound  of  bells  haunts  me. 
When  I  lived  in  Gordon  Street,  near  Euston  Station,  the 
horses  of  hansom  cabs  often  wore  sleigh-bells.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  when  writing  in  my  room,  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  cab-bells,  I  instinctively  laid  down 
my  pen  and  listened  to  their  tinkle.  These  impressions 
were  intensified  during  a  Christmas  Season  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  In  that  fine  city  I  listened  to  the  sound  of 
the  bells  as  the  sledges  glided  over  frozen  snow.  I 
cannot  efface  the  sound — and  have  no  wish  to  efface  a 
sound  which  revives  the  mental  picture  of  that  wonderful 
scene. 

Many  years  after  seeing  The  Bells  I  became  acquainted 
with  Ellen  Terry  and  she  gave  me  some  interesting 
mementoes,  among  them  the  snuff-box  which  Irving  used 
in  his  performances  of  Waterloo.  The  box  has  on  the 
lid  a  cameo  portrait  of  Napoleon;  also  a  secret  bottom 
which  takes  off  like  a  lid,  and  in  its  concavity — an  excel¬ 
lent  photograph  of  Ellen  Terry,  and  on  the  back  of  it 
is  written  in  her  peculiar  handwriting,  ‘A  Very  Strange 
Lady’  ( Plate  I).  In  the  latter  period  of  her  life  I  always 
listened  with  interest  to  many  delightful  stories  she  told 
of  the  stage,  including  the  following: 

Charles  Kean  produced  a  series  of  gorgeous  Shake¬ 
spearian  revivals  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  of  which  he 
was  lessee.  In  1856  he  produced  A  Midsummer  Night' s 
Dream ,  and  Ellen  Terry,  aged  8,  played  the  merry 
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goblin — Puck\  she  appeared  out  of  a  trap,  seated  on  a 
toad-stool.  One  evening  as  she  came  up,  the  door  was 
dropped  too  quickly  and  pinched  her  toe,  which  made 
her  cry!  Mrs.  Kean  rushed  to  the  wings  and  said:  ‘Be 
a  good  girl,  go  on  and  finish  the  part,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  bun!’  Ellen  dried  her  eyes  and  soon  delighted  the 
audience  with  Puck’s  song,  beginning 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

When  the  curtain  came  down  Mrs.  Kean  brought  behind 
the  scene  F.  C.  Skey,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  theatre. 
He  attended  to  the  little  girl’s  foot,  and  as  she  had  been 
so  good  he  promised  to  show  her  round  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  the  biggest  hospital  in  London.  He  kept  his 
promise.  Skey  was  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  and 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Abernethy.  He  was  very  fond  of 
the  theatre  and,  though  a  surgeon,  published  some  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Hysteria  which  ran  through  three  editions. 

One  fine  summer  afternoon  Ellen  Terry  was  walking 
with  Rossetti  in  his  garden;  she  saw  a  tortoise  on  the 
lawn  and  asked  him:  ‘Why  do  you  keep  a  tortoise?’ 
tie  replied,  ‘To  eat  blackbeetles.’  Thoughtlessly  with 
her  foot  she  gently  turned  it  over — and  was  horrified 
when  a  score  of  beetles  issued  from  the  tortoise ! 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  medical  student  to 
find  the  work  of  a  surgeon  uncongenial  and  abandon 
Medicine  for  the  stage.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  studied 
Medicine  and  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  He  served  with  the  Federal 
Army  in  the  American  War,  and  at  its  conclusion  left 
the  service  and  became  an  actor.  He  was  very  success¬ 
ful  on  the  stage  and  made  a  name,  and  a  fortune,  in 
Comedy.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  as  my  wife’s  mother 
was  his  cousin.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
many  ‘first  nights’.  I  possess  an  unusual  token  of  the 
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first  performance  of  Mrs.  Danes  Defence ,  an  amusing 
and  clever  comedy  with  a  thrilling  scene  in  which  Lena 
Ashwell  played  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dane.  She  is  urged  in 
the  course  of  the  play  to  sign  an  apology;  this  she  deliber¬ 
ately  tore  up  in  the  last  Act  and  cast  the  fragments  on  the 
floor.  After  the  curtain  fell  I  went  on  the  stage, 
picked  up  the  scraps,  and  asked  permission  to  retain 
them.  These  fragments  I  pasted  together  and  asked 
Wyndham  to  sign  the  sheet.  It  is  autographed  by 
Wyndham,  Mary  Moore,  and  Lena  Ashwell,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  so  much  in  the  play. 

About  1885  there  were  several  students  at  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital  with  strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  and 
they  managed  the  concerts  after  football  and  cricket 
matches — especially  the  annual  smoker.  Among  them 
was  a  delightful  student,  Boyd  Jones,  who  wrote  clever 
topical  songs.  Although  in  training  for  a  surgical 
degree,  his  intention  was  to  be  a  dental  surgeon.  The 
call  of  the  stage,  however,  proved  irresistible,  and  he 
joined  a  light-opera  company.  I  remember  him  best 
as  Chippy  Chip  in  The  Chinese  Honeymoon.  This 
amusing  play  had  a  long  run,  and  as  it  approached  its 
1  oooth  performance,  Jones  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  would  not  be  alive  to  play  his  part  on  that  occasion. 

The  day  before  the  1  oooth  night,  I  went  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  met  the  resident  Medical  Officer  in  the  main 
corridor.  He  told  me  that  Boyd  Jones  had  been 
admitted  into  a  medical  ward  seriously  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  I  went  at  once  to  the  ward — the  screens  were 
round  his  bed — he  was  unconscious  and  died  on  the 
1  oooth  night  of  The  Chinese  Honeymoon. 

Debarred  from  theatres  in  my  youth  I  sought  com¬ 
pensation  in  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  Sacred  music 
interested  me,  especially  oratorios.  I  gathered  know¬ 
ledge  and  much  pleasure  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Spohr, 
2  s.s. 


i 8  DEATH  AND  ITS  MYSTERY 

Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  My 
interest  in  church  music  began  early.  The  schoolmaster 
was  organist  to  the  church,  and  it  had  a  local  reputation 
for  its  musical  services.  Music  charms  me.  During 
my  holidays  in  London  I  spent  delightful  hours  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Temple 
Church,  on  Sundays  and  Church  Festivals  listening  to 
the  music  and  singing.  The  chanting  of  psalms  in  the 
Abbey  had  great  delight  for  me.  In  this  way  I  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Church  ritual. 
Later  I  became  deeply  interested  in  Anatomy  and 
Biology;  the  current  ideas  of  Heaven  and  everlasting 
life  ceased  to  appeal  to  me. 

In  1922  Flammarion,  the  astronomer,  published, 
when  he  was  very  old,  a  book  on  Death  and  its  Mystery. 
The  editor  of  the  Morning  Post  asked  me  to  review  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  review  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  opinion  on  this  much-debated  question 
in  four  simple  lines: 

In  the  dim  future  do  not  seek  to  peep. 

Trying  to  fathom  things  obscure  and  deep; 

Youth  often  laughs  at  death,  but  old  men  weep, 

Wise  men  know  death  to  be  an  endless  sleep. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  London  I  was  taken  to  John 
Hunter’s  house  at  Earl’s  Court  and  shown  the  den  where 
he  kept  wild  beasts  in  order  to  study  them.  This  visit 
in  1865  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  for  I  was 
fond  of  animals.  Ten  years  later  it  came  vividly  to  my 
mind  on  finding  a  dilapidated  copy  of  Ottley’s  Life  of 
John  Hunter.  This  I  read  eagerly.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and 
work  of  this  extraordinary  man.  My  interest  culmin¬ 
ated  in  1922  when  I  was  nominated  Hunterian  Orator 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  preparation 
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and  delivery  of  the  oration,  14  February  1923,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  a  delightful 
and  engrossing  exercise. 

In  my  twelfth  year  I  became  an  omnivorous  reader; 
Geography,  Scripture,  History  and  English  Literature 
appealed  to  me.  Another  favourite  book  was  the  IV orld 
of  Wonders ,  and  in  it  I  read  with  astonishment,  ‘Yeast  is 
a  plant!’  About  this  time  I  found  in  a  disused  cupboard 
a  book  on  Physical  Geography;  the  section  on  Astronomy 
awakened  a  new  interest,  leading  me  to  study  the  con¬ 
stellations,  identify  the  important  stars  and  watch  the 
planets.  While  on  a  visit  to  London  I  went  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  and  listened  to  a  lecture  on 
Electricity.  The  experiments  with  a  gigantic  battery  of 
Leyden  jars  excited  me  to  procure  a  book  on  Electricity. 
I  not  only  studied  the  book  carefully,  but  managed  to 
construct  some  simple  pieces  of  electric  apparatus  with 
which  I  could  decompose  water. 

Walking  from  Islington  to  the  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tution  I  saw  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  7  p.m.  on  a  winter’s  night;  its  grand  front  all 
aglow  made  a  delightful  picture  which  has  not  faded 
from  my  memory.  I  little  thought  that  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life  would  be  passed  within  its  precincts. 
From  1870  to  1873  I  worked  hard  at  Physical  Science, 
stimulated  by  the  perusal  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s  Study 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  This  gradually  led  me  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  success  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
demands  skill  in  mathematics. 

Any  form  of  knowledge  in  which  a  man  can  hope  to 
win  success  must  be  something  which  he  acquires  easily 
— and  retains.  Mathematical  ability!  I  had  none,  and 
in  consequence  abandoned  the  idea  of  being  an  astron¬ 
omer.  My  admiration  for  Astronomy  remains.  The 
calculation  of  a  comet’s  orbit  and  the  prediction  of  the 
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exact  minute  of  its  return,  appeals  to  me  as  a  supreme 
test  of  human  intellect. 

Nothing  gave  Fresnel  so  much  pleasure  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  theoretic  truth;  or  the  confirmation  of  a 
calculation  by  experiment.  There  is  a  story  current  to 
the  effect  that  Leverrier  was  once  in  the  observatory  with 
Flammarion,  who  at  that  moment  had  the  planet  Nep¬ 
tune  showing  in  the  telescope,  and  asked  Leverrier  if 
he  would  like  to  see  it.  He  replied,  ‘No.  I  have  never 
seen  it.’  He  had  discovered  its  position  by  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  except  for  mathematics  he  had  little  curiosity. 
To  me  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  incomprehensible. 

The  brain  of  man  is  a  wonderful  organ  and  no  one 
has  solved  the  manner  of  apportionment  of  its  grey 
matter,  or  determined  the  amount  which  will  equip  a 
human  being  to  be  a  poet,  prophet,  philosopher,  or 
pathologist.  The  grey  matter  required  for  a  mathe¬ 
matician  must  be  in  quantity  extreme  and  in  quality 
supreme. 

My  inability  to  appreciate  mathematics,  or  mental 
operations  in  which  numerals,  ciphers,  or  symbols  are 
concerned,  was  to  me  an  embarrassment.  I  conducted 
chemical  experiments,  yet  failed  to  grasp  the  atomic 
theory  or  a  problem  expressed  in  symbols.  I  appreciate 
the  ability  of  the  man  who  invented  the  symbol  O  for 
zero,  and  especially  its  use  on  the  left  side.  To-day, 
it  is  used  in  this  way  on  the  identification  plates  of 
motor-cars!  and  for  telephone  addresses! 

Formulae  expressed  by  groups  of  hexagons,  with 
letters  and  numbers  attached,  so  common  in  organic 
chemistry,  are  incomprehensible  to  me.  To  my  mind 
they  suggest  a  piece  of  honeycomb  floating  in  water  and 
tugged  by  tadpoles! 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Society  when  Lord 
Kelvin  was  President;  and  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
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he  wrote  a  formula  on  the  blackboard  to  express  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  motion  of  atoms  in  a  beam  and 
in  a  ray  of  electric  light.  The  confidence  with  which 
he  expressed  this  opinion  amazed  me. 

My  scientific  toys  were  a  magic  lantern,  a  telescope, 
and  a  microscope — each  in  turn  a  birthday  present.  I 
preferred  the  microscope  and  examined  such  things  as 
pollen,  leaves  of  plants,  wings  of  butterflies,  and  insects 
— especially  fleas.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  those  days 
that  such  apparently  insignificant  insects  as  the  flea  and 
the  fly  were  conveyers  of  disease  and  death,  and  that  I 
should  write  of  them  fifty  years  later: 

There  is  nought  to  choose  between  you 
Flea  and  fly,  gnat  and  snail; 

The  millions  yearly  killed  by  you 
Make  men  and  women  quail. 

Later  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I  read  keenly  Carpenter’s  book  on  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  especially  the  opinions  held  by  microscopists  in 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  protean 
forms  assumed  by  the  leucocytes.  Not  content  with 
merely  learning  the  use  of  optical  instruments  I  was 
keen  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  lenses. 
This  led  me  to  study  books  on  Light,  and  Vision;  but  I 
made  little  headway  and  failed  to  grasp  the  principles 
involved  in  the  Science  of  Optics. 

Any  form  of  knowledge  in  which  a  man — or  woman 
— can  hope  to  win  success  must  be  something  which  he 
acquires  easily — and  retains. 

THE  FINGER  POST:  SCIENC  E— S  U  R  G  E  R  Y 

In  spite  of  diligently  reading  books  on  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy  I  never  relaxed  my  interest  in  Natural  History;  it 
extended  to  the  quaint  creatures  carved  on  cathedral 
stalls  and  gargoyles  on  castle  walls.  The  study  of  an 
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astronomical  atlas  with  the  constellations  represented  as 
mythological  heroes,  quaint  beasts,  reptiles,  and  fishes 
gave  me  much  pleasure.  The  sky  on  a  clear  night  is  a 
Celestial  Zoo  (see  p.  184). 

In  1874  I  became  a  subscriber  to  Nature  ;  this  journal 
was  then  in  its  fifth  year  of  publication.  I  read  with  keen 
interest  a  series  of  articles  on  contemporary  scientists 
illustrated  by  excellent  portraits.  I  was  specially  de¬ 
lighted  with  those  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall,  and 
mounted  them  in  a  group  and  hung  them  on  the  wall 
of  my  study.  My  relatives  were  amused  at  my  interest 
in  these  portraits  and  styled  the  group  the  Atomic  Trinity. 

I  read  Tyndall’s  Address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast  in  1874  with  great  care.  This  address  made  a 
stir  in  what  was  called  at  that  time,  the  conflict  between 
Science  and  Religion,  really  a  sequel  to  the  publication 
of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species.  My  conversion  was 
complete.  I  obtained  Huxley’s  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology ,  Oliver’s  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany ,  and 
Mivart’s  Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy ,  and  worked 
hard  to  master  them.  Another  book  which  I  eagerly 
absorbed  was  Winwood  Reade’s  Martyrdom  of  Man. 

My  father  occasionally  complained  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  his  large  family,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
reminded  him  of  the  opening  sentence  of  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith’s  charming  tale,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield : 

‘I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man  who  married  and  brought 
up  a  large  family,  did  more  service  than  he  who  continued  single  and 
only  talked  of  population.’ 

In  1876  I  was  walking  down  the  City  Road,  Islington, 
when  a  man  thrust  into  my  hand  a  small  but  neatly 
printed  pamphlet,  called  Fruits  of  Philosophy.  This  was 
an  American  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  Question  ot 
Population.  The  publisher  was  indicted  for  publishing 
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this  book  as  it  contained  what  in  those  days  was  regarded 
as  indecent  matter.  He  was  lightly  punished  for  the 
offence.  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  took  the 
matter  up,  republished  and  freely  circulated  the  pamph¬ 
let.  Bradlaugh  was  prosecuted — fined,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  The  sentence  was  ultimately  set 
aside  on  a  technicality.  Much  resentment  was  mani¬ 
fested  against  Bradlaugh,  not  only  for  the  part  he  played 
in  distributing  the  Fruits  of  Philosophy ,  but  also  for  his 
avowed  atheism. 

This  matter  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  at 
the  time  I  was  engrossed  in  reading  Kirke’s  Physiology 
I  was  astonished  at  the  attitude  displayed  by  my  friends 
in  regard  to  what  is  now  called  Sex-Physiology.  Natur¬ 
ally  after  reading  and  meditating  on  Bradlaugh’s  pamph¬ 
let  I  turned  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Malthus  on  Popu¬ 
lation.  Subsequently  I  learned  that  Darwin  (who  read 
this  book  for  amusement  in  1838)  was  largely  influenced 
in  his  studies  on  the  Origin  of  Man  by  Malthusian  ideas; 
indeed  the  phrase  ‘The  survival  of  the  fittest’  was  used 
by  Malthus. 

Darwin  demolished  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Zoology,  but  cautiously  kept  the  religious  side  of  his 
theory  in  the  background;  his  view  on  Creation  is 
excellent: 

‘Genesis  is  a  repository  of  venerable  traditions  of  unknown  origin, 
claiming  no  scientific  authority  and  possessing  none.’  (Life  and  Letters 
Vol.  II,  p.  1 8 1.) 

In  my  student  days  the  attitude  of  many  pious  per¬ 
sons  to  Charles  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Man  was  akin  to  that 
shown  by  the  public  to  the  opinion  of  Charles  Brad¬ 
laugh  on  the  Question  of  Population  Time  has  vin¬ 
dicated  both  men,  but  with  a  difference:  Bradlaugh  was 
prosecuted  for  blasphemy,  but  happily  not  imprisoned. 
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Darwin  outlived  obloquy;  when  he  died  his  body  was 
honourably,  and  with  great  solemnity,  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  An  impressive  statue  of  this  great 
naturalist  adorns  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington. 

To-day  Sex-Physiology  in  relation  to  human  beings 
is  discussed  as  freely  as  the  breeding  of  race-horses,  and 
dogs;  such  books  bring  much  gain  to  their  authors! 

On  comparing  Biology  with  Physics  I  came  to  this 
conclusion: 

The  ways  of  Zadig  had  more  interest  for  me  than  the 
Logarithms  of  Napier. 

This  decision  was  reached  as  the  result  of  a  painful 
experience:  While  skinning  an  animal,  a  clumsy  assistant 
stuck  the  point  of  a  knife  into  the  middle  finger  of  my 
right  hand.  In  a  few  days  I  was  acutely  ill  with  sepsis. 
My  finger  remains  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  this  day. 
Dr.  William  Henry  Day  explained  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  lent  me  a  dried  dissection  of  the  forearm 
and  hand.  I  soon  mastered  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
blood-vessels.  This  turned  my  attention  to  Human 
Anatomy;  I  determined  to  be  a  surgeon,  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  knowledge  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
would  be  useful.  Having  made  up  my  mind  and  with 
a  goal  in  view,  I  set  to  work  in  real  earnest  to  earn  the 
fees  for  the  hospital  course.  Four  years  later  (1878)  I 
passed  the  Arts  Examination,  including  the  four  extra 
subjects  required  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England.  From  the  optional  list  of 
subjects  I  selected  French,  Greek,  Chemistry,  Botany 
and  Zoology.  Six  years  later  (1884)  I  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

I  selected  Greek  as  an  optional  subject  because  of 
the  help  it  affords  in  understanding  the  significance  of 
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scientific  names  in  Anatomy,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  I 
worked  it  up  for  the  examination  with  the  help  of  a 
grammar,  lexicon,  and  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  My  father  was  so  pleased  with  my 
success  in  Greek  that  he  gave  me  a  small — very  small — 
sum  of  money.  This  was  the  only  financial  aid  I  received 
from  him  after  leaving  school. 

In  subsequent  years  as  a  demonstrator  I  found  it  was 
easier  to  teach  Human  Anatomy  to  students  who  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  than  to  those  who 
did  not  know  even  the  Greek  alphabet.  Many  students 
of  more  than  average  ability  describe  Human  Anatomy 
as  ‘an  infernally  difficult  subject’.  John  Hunter  was 
ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  this  defect  hampered 
him  in  his  scientific  writings. 


CHAPTER  III 


HUMAN  ANATOMY 


THE  selection  of  a  Medical  School  was  for  me  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration:  I  had  the  fees 
in  my  pocket  but  no  one  to  guide  me.  Knowing 
well  the  importance  of  Anatomy  and  ascertaining  that 
dissecting-rooms  at  that  date  (1878)  were  not  open  in 
summer,  I  remembered  reading  in  a  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  private  School  of  Anatomy  in  Blackfriars, 
run  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke.  The  dissecting-room  was 
at  the  top  of  a  house;  one  evening  the  neighbours  were 
startled  by  a  hearse  which  pulled  up  at  the  wrong  house 
and  the  undertaker  said  he  had  brought  a  ‘subject’. 
This  led  to  police-court  proceedings  and  Cooke  had  to 
remove  his  school.  Tommy  Cooke,  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  pupils,  was  a  resourceful  man,  and  when 
the  tumult  subsided  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  disused 
burying-ground  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  immediately 
behind  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  parallel  with  the 
old  burying-ground  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury.  Cooke 
built  a  large  shed,  of  wood  and  corrugated  iron,  which 
served  as  a  dissecting-room,  and  classroom,  which  he 
called  The  London  School  of  Anatomy. 


THOMAS  COOKE 

Thomas  Cooke  was  a  curious  man.  He  was  born  in 
America  1841,  and  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  13. 
There  he  studied  Medicine,  took  a  degree,  and  became 
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Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Ecole  Pratique  de  la 
Faculte  de  Medicine.  He  experienced  great  hardships 
in  Paris  during  the  Franco-German  War,  came  to 
London  in  1870,  and  obtained  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1871,  passing 
the  Primary  and  Final  examinations  within  a  month. 
Cooke  was  appointed  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital,  and  in  order  to  make  a  living  started 
a  private  school  of  Anatomy — Cooke’s  School.  It  was 
his  aim  to  coach  men  for  examinations  and  he  wrote  a 
series  of  cram-books  familiarly  known  as  Cooke’s 
Tablets.  These  were  set  up  and  printed  in  his  own 
house. 

I  took  a  six-months’  ticket  at  this  school  in  March 
1878.  Cooke  was  an  admirable  teacher  and  had  a 
system  of  his  own,  teaching  over  the  freshly  dissected 
body;  and  the  course  was  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of 
the  body  was  quickly  reviewed  in  a  course  of  three 
months.  With  a  good  class  there  was  a  brisk  round  of 
questions  and  answers  for  an  hour,  often  enlightened 
with  sallies  of  wit  and  repartee,  brilliant  and  delightful. 

Dissecting  proved  easy  and  absorbing.  Cooke  soon 
arranged  with  me  to  dissect  for  the  class  and  offered  to 
make  me  a  demonstrator  with  a  stipend.  This  I  refused; 
but  we  remained  excellent  friends.1 

Cooke  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  58,  whilst  con¬ 
ducting  a  class  in  the  dissecting-room,  8  February  1899. 

1  In  Cooke’s  dissecting-room  I  met  several  interesting  men  who  came 
to  ‘brush  up’  their  Anatomy.  Among  them  W.  G.  Grace,  famous  as  a 
cricketer.  W.  G.  was  preparing  for  his  final  examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Like  most  English  boys  I  was  fond  of  cricket. 
At  Durants  we  had  our  own  field.  I  did  not  play  well,  and  discovered — 
later  in  life — that  my  bad  batting  was  due  to  the  habit  of  unconsciously 
closing  my  eyes  when  trying  to  smite  a  moving  ball.  Even  when  conscious 
of  this  habit  I  could  not  overcome  it;  consequently  I  was  useless  in  a  match 
— except  to  keep  the  score. 


28  COOKE’S  TRAGIC  DEATH 

His  death,  impressive  and  tragic,  recalled  the  end  of 
Moliere.  My  initiation  into  Human  Anatomy  by 
Thomas  Cooke  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I 
wrote  a  short  appreciation  of  him  for  the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  could  not  resist  adding  Omar  Khayyam’s 
fine  quatrain  on  Human  Destiny: 

’Tis  all  a  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days 
Where  Destiny  with  Men  for  Pieces  plays: 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  mates,  and  slays, 

And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

When  Cooke  died,  Destiny  removed  from  my 
Chequer-board  one  who  played  an  important  part  in 
the  initial  act  of  my  life  as  a  surgeon.  In  his  small  dis¬ 
secting-room  of  corrugated  iron  and  wood  I  appreciated 
the  importance  of  learning  anatomy  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  usefully  acquired,  and  this  is  by  dissection.  I  also 
learned  the  importance,  for  teaching  purposes,  of  care¬ 
fully  dissected  preparations  of  difficult  anatomical  regions. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  career  as  a  teacher  I 
always  taught  from  the  ‘subject’  and  with  firm  faith  in 
the  objective  method.  Perhaps  I  overvalue  this  method 
of  teaching  because  my  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
is  purely  visual.  I  must  see  things  to  understand  them. 

In  converse  over  the  fire  in  the  Common-room  students 
often  discuss  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  particular 
Medical  School  in  which  they  find  themselves.  When 
hard  at  work  in  Cooke’s  quaint  school  much  kind  advice 
was  proffered  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  school.  Whilst 
turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  read  the  account 
of  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which  a  man  was  tried  for 
stabbing  another.  The  victim  was  conveyed  by  police¬ 
men  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  House-Surgeon 
at  once  operated  on  him  and  saved  his  life.  At  the  trial 
the  Judge  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment.  In  passing  the  sentence,  he  said:  ‘The 
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skill  of  the  young  House-Surgeon  had  not  only  saved  the 
life  of  the  wounded  man,  but  also  that  of  the  prisoner, 
for  had  the  poor  fellow  died,  the  prisoner  would  most 
certainly  have  been  hanged.’  The  Judge’s  commenda¬ 
tion  appealed  to  me.  A  Medical  School  which  could 
turn  out  such  a  clever  man  would  suit  me — I  joined  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

On  25  April  1878  the  Dean,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark, 
admitted  me  a  student  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Medical  School:  I  paid  the  fee  which  made  me  a  Per¬ 
petual  Student,  and  remained  a  lifelong  student  of  the 
Hospital.  The  money  was  counted  out  in  sovereigns. 
Some  years  later,  the  Dean  told  me  that  he  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  on  the  way  to  the  bank  all  the  coins 
slipped  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket  and  fell  on  the 
pavement.  During  the  summer  session  I  attended  the 
lectures  on  Botany  and  won  the  class  prize.  We  were 
allowed  to  choose  our  prizes  and  I  astonished  the  Dean, 
a  good  churchman,  by  asking  for  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species.  He  thought  it  was  unwise  of  me  to  read  such 
a  book,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Treasurer, 
Dr.  William  Cayley,  but  the  Treasurer  approved  the 
choice  and  said  there  would  be  enough  money  for  two 
books.  For  the  second,  I  chose  Dante’s  Inferno. 

All  through  the  summer  session  and  the  vacation  I 
steadily  dissected  at  Cooke’s  School,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Winter  Session  Cooke  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Henry  Morris,  the  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 
In  those  days  the  Anatomy  lectures  were  delivered  by  a 
member  of  the  surgical  staff.  Morris  at  once  made  me 
a  prosector.  In  the  following  year  I  was  appointed 
Demonstrator  with  a  small  but  useful  emolument.  In 
this  capacity  I  had  to  coach  students  for  their  examinations 
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and  enjoyed  the  anomalous  experience  of  ‘going  up’ 
for  my  examination  in  anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  with  my  own  class. 

In  those  early  days  I  was  occupied  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  in  the  museum;  also  conducting  private 
classes,  and  coaching  men  for  the  examinations  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  As  these  were  the  sources 
of  income  by  which  I  lived,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into 
residence  as  a  house-surgeon,  and  this  was  for  me  a 
matter  of  lifelong  regret.  In  the  days  when  I  began  my 
hospital  studies  the  high  road  to  the  surgical  staff  was 
through  the  dissecting-room.  Many  brilliant  operators 
were  supposed  to  have  gained  manipulative  dexterity  by 
long  experience  in  teaching  practical  anatomy.  The 
acceptance  of  Listerian  principles  has  changed  this  plan. 
Now  surgeons  avoid  dissecting-rooms. 

I  was  dresser  to  John  Whitaker  Hulke,  at  this  time 
in  his  prime  as  a  surgeon.  He  trained  at  King’s  College 
Hospital  and  was  House-Surgeon  to  Sir  William 
Fergusson.  Great  teachers  dominate  their  pupils. 
Hulke  was  dresser  to  Sir  William  Bowman  and  this  led 
him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery;  his 
association  with  Fergusson  gave  him  a  great  inclination 
to  General  Surgery.  Hulke  was  in  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol  in  1856;  he  had  not  amputated  a  limb  until 
the  magazine  exploded  in  the  fort.  On  returning  from 
the  Crimea,  Hulke  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Moor- 
field  Ophthalmic  Hospital;  also  to  King’s  College 
Hospital,  and  migrated  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in 
1862  as  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  was  appointed  Surgeon 
in  1870. 

He  was  brilliant  and  versatile  as  an  anatomist,  surgeon, 
and  botanist;  and  a  palaeontologist  of  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  Flis  austerity  to  students  was  such  that  they  dis¬ 
liked  to  become  his  dressers,  and  persistently  reminded 
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them  in  regard  to  note-taking  that  the  memory  is  a 
treacherous  tablet!  He  told  me  that  he  abhorred  a 
fool.  He  need  not  have  said  this — it  was  so  obvious. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Dean  I  served  under  Hulke, 
enjoyed  the  work,  admired  the  man,  and  derived 
£reat  advantage.  At  the  end  of  the  dresser-ship,  when 
congratulating  me  on  becoming  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  he  said,  the  best  surgeons  were  those  who  had 
worked  hard  in  the  dissecting-room;  actual  dissecting 
not  only  made  men  acquainted  with  Regional  Anatomy, 
but  it  enabled  them  to  appreciate  tissue,  and  quickly 
recognize  the  structures  exposed  in  the  course  of  an 
operation.  He  also  asked  me  if  I  could  draw,  and 
assured  me  that  in  teaching  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  sketch  on  a  blackboard.  I  took  the  hint. 
After  watching  men  who  make  chalk  drawings  on  the 
pavement  for  alms,  I  soon  became  facile  at  this  sort 
of  work  on  a  blackboard  with  coloured  chalks.  It  has 
often  amused  me  to  remember  that  my  foundations  in 
Art  were  laid  by  pavement  artists! 

During  the  time  I  was  associated  with  Hulke  he  was 
busy  with  the  fossil  remains  of  such  extinct  creatures  as 
Iguanodons  and  Hypsilophodons.  He  was  never  hap¬ 
pier  than  at  meetings  of  the  Geological  Society,  exposing 
the  errors  of  Professor  Owen  in  regard  to  antediluvian 
monsters,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  surgical  career,  made 
substantial  contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  great 
extinct  reptiles — the  Dinosaurs.1 

1  I  once  saw  Owen  at  the  British  Museum,  Bloomsbury.  After  Owen’s 
retirement  Hulke  occasionally  visited  his  old  antagonist  at  Sheen  Lodge, 
Richmond.  Owen  wrote  in  a  curious  pedantic  style  with  a  bewildering 
terminology.  Few  read  his  books  to-day.  His  discoveries  among  the 
remains  of  extinct  mammals,  flightless  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  anatomy  of  some  rare  living  creatures  will  endure  as  long  as 
Zoology  exists  as  a  Science. 
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As  soon  as  I  became  a  demonstrator,  Hulke  trusted  me 
to  dissect  for  him  a  specimen  of  the  remarkable  reptile 
Sphenodon  punctatus  from  New  Zealand,  which  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  twenty  years.  This  is 
a  lizard-like  creature  possessing  many  affinities  with  the 
extinct  Iguanodons,  and  Hulke  was  especially  interested 
in  its  elaborate  series  of  abdominal  ribs.  Living  speci¬ 
mens  are  easily  obtained  now.  Sphenodon  is  interesting 
as  being  the  last  living  witness  of  bygone  ages  and  has 
been  described  as  ‘a  living  fossil’.  This  reptile  became 
more  interesting  to  Zoologists  when  Baldwin  Spencer 
discovered,  in  a  little  pit  on  the  summit  of  its  head,  a 
median  unpaired  eye,  with  a  stalk,  which  connects  it 
with  the  pineal  body.  It  is  often  called  the  pineal  eye. 

Whilst  dissecting  this  lizard  I  got  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  round-ligament  in  the  hip-joint  of  Man  which  has 
long  been  an  anatomical  puzzle.  I  derived  the  idea,  from 
the  relations  of  the  round-ligament  in  Sphenodon,  that 
it  is  the  divorced  tendon  of  the  pectineus  muscle.  I 
wrote  a  short  paper  describing  it  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology ,  1883,  which  brought  me  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  editor  of  the  journal,  Professor  G.  M. 
Humphry  of  Cambridge. 

Hulke  was  pious,  and  I  was  never  satisfied  that  he 
accepted  Darwin’s  view  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  but  he 
added  useful  palaeontological  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
Although  grim,  probably  on  account  of  being  childless, 
now  and  then  his  face  would  light  up  with  a  grin,  especi¬ 
ally  at  one  of  his  own  jokes.  When  consulting  with  a 
medical  colleague  over  a  borderland  case,  in  a  facetious 
mood,  Hulke  would  twit  the  physician  by  saying: 
‘Physicians  need  not  be  good  surgeons,  but  every  surgeon 
should  be  a  good  physician.’  He  made  this  joke  so  often 
that  the  physicians  tolerated  it,  and  discreetly  smiled. 
His  lectures,  delivered  in  low  tones,  usually  to  a  small 
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class,  sent  students  to  sleep.  I  remember  on  a  warm 
afternoon  while  he  was  mumbling  the  clinical  lecture,  a 
student  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  went  to  sleep  and  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  bump.  Hulke  looked  up  from  his 
manuscript  and  said  with  animation,  ‘Gentlemen,  the 
young  man  reminds  me  of  Eutychus!’ 

On  another  occasion  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  Super¬ 
numerary  Fingers  and  Toes,  apropos  of  a  patient  in  his 
ward.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  malforma¬ 
tions  ‘run  in  families’  he  ventured  on  the  following  story: 

A  lawyer  visited  Palestine  with  a  charming  young 
woman.  About  ten  months  afterwards  he  received  a 
letter  from  her  informing  him  that  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  a  fine  boy,  of  which  he  was  the  father.  The 
lawyer  sent  for  his  doctor,  and  asked  him  to  visit  the 
mother  and  examine  the  child;  especially  the  feet.  In 
due  course  the  doctor  visited  the  mother,  examined  the 
baby-boy  and  reported  it  to  be  a  fine  healthy  child — but 
it  had  six  toes  on  each  foot! 

The  lawyer  was  quite  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  parent¬ 
age.  He  had  six  toes  on  each  foot! 

Hulke  often  spent  week-ends  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
digging  for  fossils,  and  reconstructing  them;  but  he  in 
turn  became  fossilized! 

In  1879  I  followed  him  round  the  ward.  At  this 
date  Lister  was  almost  daily  demonstrating  his  methods 
of  Antiseptic  Surgery  at  King’s  College  Hospital,  in 
the  Strand.  The  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of  Anti¬ 
septics  was  astounding — almost  unbelievable.  Hulke 
openly  sneered  at  Antisepsis,  but  discreetly  used  carbolic 
lotion,  and  his  dressers  worked  the  spray.  At  that  time 
sepsis  and  post-operative  erysipelas  flourished  in  the 
Hospital,  but  he  obtained  much  better  results  than  his 
colleagues,  T.  W.  Nunn,  George  Lawson,  and  Henry 
Morris.  The  Senior  Surgeon,  Nunn,  openly  laughed 
a  s.s. 
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at  Antisepsis;  he  said  the  chief  difference  between  the 
New  method  and  the  Old  amounted  to  this:  in  the  Old 
method,  surgeons  washed  their  hands  after  an  operation; 
in  the  New,  they  washed  their  hands  before  an  operation ! 
In  the  operating-theatre  it  was  considered  vulgar  for  the 
surgeon  to  take  off  his  coat,  he  merely  turned  up  his 
cuffs.  In  a  room  off  the  theatre  there  was  a  brasier 
with  firing-irons  in  readiness  for  destroying  exuberant 
growths,  and  for  searing  septic  wounds  which  oozed 
freely.  Gas  was  used  for  illuminating  purposes;  for 
close  work,  particularly  at  night,  candles  were  used  and 
hot  wax  trickled  freely  into  the  wound.  The  wooden 
operating-table  was  blood-stained  and  so  dirty  that  it 
would  have  disgraced  a  tap-room! 

In  spite  of  his  attitude  to  Listerism,  and  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  carbolic  lotion,  Hulke  not 
only  obtained  good  results  with  his  operations  but  was 
keen  on  new  procedures.  He  was  the  first  surgeon  in 
London  to  perform  secondary  suture  of  a  divided  nerve. 

He  was  conscientious,  especially  in  hospital  duties. 
In  1895  he  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  operate 
on  a  hospital  patient  for  strangulated  hernia.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  night;  he  was  chilled;  pneumonia  super¬ 
vened,  and  he  died  19  February  1895.  Hulke  was 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Hunterian 
Orator,  but  on  14  February,  Hunter’s  birthday,  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed.  The  Oration  he  had  prepared  was 
delivered  by  Thomas  Bryant,  his  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  Presidential  Chair. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL 
NERVES 

While  I  was  dresser  to  J.  W.  Hulke,  a  woman  was 
admitted  who  had  some  months  previously  cut  her  wrist 
accidentally  with  a  pane  of  glass.  In  the  accident  the 
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median  and  ulnar  nerves  had  been  completely  divided, 
and  there  was  complete  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  in  the 
hand.  Stimulated  by  the  knowledge  that  Jessop  of 
Leeds  had  successfully  performed  secondary  suture  of 
the  Great  Sciatic  nerve  on  a  mower,  who  had  accident¬ 
ally  cut  his  thigh  with  a  scythe,  Hulke  operated  on  the 
woman,  found  the  cut-ends  of  the  nerves,  removed  the 
bulbs  and  reunited  the  nerve-ends  with  sutures.  The 
operation  was  successful  and  this  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  successful  secondary  suture  of  a  divided  nerve  in 
London.  Surgeons  had  been  afraid  to  suture  cut-nerves 
in  this  way  for  fear  of  tetanus.  The  cause  of  this  dread 
disease  had  not  been  discovered  at  that  date,  and  no  one 
had  any  idea  that  tetanus  was  due  to  a  bacillus. 

This  simple  method  of  dealing  with  divided  nerves 
soon  spread;  as  a  consequence,  surgeons  learned  that  it 
was  their  duty  in  dealing  with  incised  wounds  of  the 
limbs,  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  immediately  re¬ 
join  with  sutures  cut-nerves  as  well  as  cut-tendons.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  neatness,  care,  and  skill  with 
which  Hulke  performed  the  operation,  and  this  induced 
me  to  devote  some  attention  to  injuries  of  nerves.  In 
1880  I  spent  some  months  in  Paris  following  surgery 
in  the  chief  hospitals  and  came  across  Letievant’s  Traite 
des  Sections  Nerveuses ,  and  his  theory  of  supplementary 
sensibility.  In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  it 
happens  often  that  nerves  are  not  only  divided  trans¬ 
versely,  but  large  portions  of  them  are  destroyed;  such 
destruction  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
nerve  together  in  order  to  fill  the  gap.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  such  conditions  to  graft  the  ends  of  divided 
nerves  into  adjacent  nerve-trunks.  In  order  to  test  the 
effects  of  this  method,  I  made  (in  1882)  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  cats,  such  as  dividing  the  median  and  ulnar 
nerves  in  the  limb,  and  joining  the  proximal  end  of  the 
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median  to  the  distal  end  of  the  ulnar;  and  the  proximal 
end  of  the  ulnar  to  the  distal  end  of  the  median.  The 
nerves  joined  satisfactorily  and  the  cats  seemed  none  the 
worse.  There  is  a  dissection  of  the  forelimb  of  a  cat, 
the  subject  of  my  experiment,  in  the  Museum. 

I  also  made  some  experiments  on  the  vagus  nerve  in 
order  to  satisfy  myself  that  when  this  important  nerve 
was  accidentally  divided  in  the  neck,  during  an  opera¬ 
tion  the  patient  suffers  little  obvious  inconvenience. 

These  experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  Weekly 
Board  of  the  Hospital.  The  Secretary  intimated  that 
if  I  desired  to  be  a  member  of  the  Surgical  Staff  such 
experiments  must  cease;  if  the  Anti-vivisectionists  heard 
of  them  they  would  make  an  outcry,  and  such  disturb¬ 
ances  might  seriously  check  the  flow  of  subscriptions! 

In  the  Great  War  my  experiments  and  observations 
on  injuries  of  nerves  were  of  great  advantage  to  me 
in  dealing  with  wounded  soldiers.  Unfortunately  the 
remote  results  of  surgical  operations  on  gunshot  injuries 
are  not  matters  for  boasting. 

Occasionally  the  results  of  secondary  nerve-suture  are 
very  good.  At  the  battle  of  Omdurman  (1898)  the 
2 1  st  Lancers  gallantly  charged  a  body  of  2,000  dervishes. 
The  Lancers  lost  one-fifth  of  their  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  charge,  a  dervish  slashed  at  an  officer 
and  cut  his  left  wrist  badly,  severing  the  ulnar  artery, 
nerve,  and  adjacent  tendons.  The  surgeon  who  treated 
the  officer  overlooked  the  injury  to  the  nerve.  When 
the  officer  recovered,  the  skin  of  the  little  finger,  and  the 
region  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  were  insensitive 
and  he  amused  his  friends  by  applying  the  burning  end 
of  a  cigarette  to  the  numbed  finger.  The  skin  ulcer¬ 
ated  in  consequence.  A  year  after  the  battle  I  united 
the  divided  end  of  the  nerve.  The  ulcers  quickly  healed 
and  sensation  returned  in  a  few  months.  As  a  result 
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of  the  injury  the  little  finger  became  bent  into  the  palm; 
this  was  troublesome  to  the  officer  when  hunting  because 
the  reins  often  hitched  under  the  bent  finger,  and  at  his 
request  I  amputated  it.  Twenty-five  years  later  I  saw 
the  officer  in  good  health.  He  had  a  healthy,  useful 
hand. 


PRACTICAL  ANATOMY 

To  many  men  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  is 
distasteful.  Some  students  begin  to  dissect  with  pre¬ 
judice,  overcome  the  dislike  and  become  zealous 
anatomists.  Some  never  overcome  the  distaste  and 
abandon  Medicine.  Darwin  was  an  example;  he  dis¬ 
liked  dissecting  and  his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy 
hindered  him  in  his  observations,  because  he  had  to  rely 
on  others  for  information  on  matters  connected  with 
‘the  bodily  structure  of  Man’,  especially  rudimentary 
structures  which  form  a  great  class  of  facts  in  relation 
to  ‘the  Origin  of  Man’. 

The  distribution  of  ‘subjects’  in  the  dissecting-room 
requires  judgment.  Every  student  must  be  signed  up 
as  having  adequately  dissected  during  the  term.  Many 
students  waste  the  ‘parts’  by  neglecting  them,  or  dis¬ 
secting  them  badly.  In  such  circumstances  I  would 
give  the  ‘part’  to  another  student.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  fuss.  I  acted  on  this  principle:  when  a  student 
acquired  a  part  he  did  not  purchase  it,  but  merely  bought 
the  privilege  of  dissecting  it.  On  one  occasion  a  loud 
complaint  was  lodged  of  my  conduct  to  the  School 
Committee  concerning  the  way  I  distributed  the  subjects. 
The  Committee  asked  me  to  explain:  my  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  followed  the  teaching  set  forth  in  the 
Parable  of  Talents,  and  it  was  my  hope  that  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  the  petty  complaints  of  idle  students, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  should  put  their  heads 
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together  and  find  a  way  of  increasing  my  emolument. 
No  student  ever  complained  afterwards  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  never  again  interfered  with  me. 

My  early  training  as  a  teacher  helped  me  to  interest 
a  class  of  pupils  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Teaching  Human  Anatomy  was  more  to  my  taste  than 
training  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
once  weekly  the  monotony  was  varied  hearing  them 
repeat  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  dry  enough  coaching 
idle  and  backward  students  in  Human  Osteology  to 
enable  them  to  pass  their  professional  examinations. 
Sixty  years  ago  these  exams,  were  not  the  severe  tests 
they  are  to-day.  When  I  began  to  teach  Anatomy  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  students  who  required  to  cram 
went  to  a  ‘grinder’  who  lived  near  the  School.  His 
method  consisted  in  sketching  a  bone,  e.g.  the  femur, 
on  a  blackboard,  then  indicating  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  in  chalk, — red  and  blue  lines  for  arteries  and  veins 
respectively,  and  marking  the  nerves  with  yellow  chalk. 
All  of  course  in  proper  relationship.  This  ‘grinder’ 
boasted  that  by  this  system  he  would  in  three  months 
enable  a  cabman  to  pass  the  anatomical  examination  of 
the  Apothecaries  Hall. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dis¬ 
secting-room  was  a  rowdy  place;  a  sort  of  common-room 
for  idle  students.  A  notion  of  what  Mr.  Pickwick 
called  the  ‘Eccentricities  of  Genius’  of  Medical  Students 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Pickwick  Papers ,  1836,  and 
by  Albert  Smith  in  Punch ,  1841.  Smith  was  a  student 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  William  Brundle,  the  dis¬ 
secting-room  porter,  remembered  him  and  told  me  of 
his  escapades.  Brundle  was  crammed  with  lurid  tales 
connected  with  the  room.  He  was  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  School  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  In  the  last 
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A  SHAM-OPERATION 

decade  of  his  life  he  married  and  became  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  my  first  year  (1878)  the  dissecting-room  was 
regarded  more  or  less  as  a  Sports  Ground.  On  two 
occasions  I  disturbed  a  boxing-match,  and  a  rat-hunt 
was  another  form  of  diversion.  Only  on  one  occasion 
do  I  remember  beer  being  ‘drunk  on  the  premises’.  On 
becoming  demonstrator  and  therefore  responsible  for 
the  room,  I  prohibited  smoking  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
disrespectful  to  the  dead.  An  occasional  cracker  on 
Guy  Fawkes’  Day  passed  without  comment. 

To-day  the  dissecting-rooms  are  used  for  the  earnest 
study  of  Human  Anatomy.  I  taught  Anatomy  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School  for  seventeen 
years,  Demonstrator  twelve  years,  Lecturer  and  Super¬ 
intendent  five  years. 

Facility  in  operating  depends  on  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  acquired  by 
dissection;  and  on  practice  as  well  as  personal  aptitude. 

On  one  occasion  the  students  wished  to  have  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  mock  operation,  and  the  dissecting-room  boy 
agreed  to  be  the  patient:  A  table  and  the  paraphernalia 
requisite  for  an  amputation  through  the  thigh  were  set 
out;  the  boy  acted  as  patient.  After  the  photograph 
had  been  taken,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  selected  a 
blunt  old-fashioned  amputating-knife.  Subsequently 
this  boy  explained  that  he  had  exchanged  the  sharp  knife 
for  a  blunt  one  because  he  had  an  idea  that  in  the  course 
of  the  ‘business’  I  should  forget  it  was  a  sham-operation 
and  cut  the  flaps  in  his  thigh  before  anyone  could  stop 
me!  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  low  cunning  so  often 
manifest  in  uneducated  assistants.  ( Plate  II.) 

Even  in  a  lesson  on  Anatomy  there  is  scope  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  method  of  teaching  students  in  a  limited 
class — a  dozen  is  a  convenient  number — over  a  carefully 
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dissected  region  of  the  body  is  admirable;  it  enables  a 
demonstrator  to  appreciate  the  ability  of  the  students, 
and  it  is  for  them  a  good  training  for  the  oral  examina¬ 
tions  which  they  must  pass  in  order  to  gain  a  Qualifi¬ 
cation.  This  method  affords  scope  for  wit  and  repartee 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  I  remember 
giving  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  on  the  liver,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  I  lifted  up  the  gall-bladder  with  a  pair 
of  forceps  and  asked  a  witty  Welshman  (who  for  the 
purpose  of  the  story  I  will  call  Fluellen)  if  every  animal 
had  a  gall-bladder.  He  replied,  No,  in  the  horse  the 
gall-bladder  is  absent.  His  reply  startled  me;  I  asked, 
Who  told  you  that  a  horse  lacks  a  gall-bladder?  he 
answered,  A  cabby.  (Loud  laughter.)  I  then  invited 
him  to  tell  the  class  how  he  managed  to  get  a  lesson  in 
anatomy  from  a  cabman.  This  is  the  story: 

On  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  Fluellen  and  four  other 
students  dined  at  the  Horse  Shoe;  when  they  wished  to 
go  home  they  hired  a  cabman  to  take  them  to  Camden 
Town  on  the  condition  that  Fluellen  drove.  This  was 
agreed.  On  the  journey  they  passed  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  and  this  led  the  cabman,  who  knew 
he  was  dealing  with  a  medical  student,  to  remark  ‘Sir, 
do  you  know  a  ’orse  ’aint  got  a  gall-bladder?’  Fluellen 
at  once  remarked,  ‘How  do  you  know  a  horse  hasn’t  got 
a  gall-bladder?’  The  cabman  informed  him  that  he  had 
a  favourite  old  horse  which  he  took  to  the  Veterinary 
College;  it  died.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
which  the  cabman  attended;  when  the  liver  was  examined, 
the  cabby  looked  at  it  and  asked,  ‘Where’s  the  gall¬ 
bladder?’  The  veterinary  surgeon  explained  to  him  that 
in  the  horse  the  gall-bladder  is  absent. 

It  was  from  occasional  fun  of  this  sort,  which  I  per¬ 
mitted — and  enjoyed — that  my  anatomical  demonstra¬ 
tions  got  the  name  of  Bland-Sutton’s  entertainments. 
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Anatomical-rooms  are  now  places  of  earnest  study. 
Students  spend  money  freely  and  are  often  impecunious, 
and  in  this  condition  they  try  to  borrow  money  from 
complacent  friends  and  teachers.  When  a  student  was 
especially  bold  in  making  requests  for  loans,  instead  of 
rudely  refusing  them  I  sometimes  sent  this  reply  by 
post: 

I  own  some  silver  tokens. 

But  very  few  bits  of  gold; 

And  I  strive  to  save  some  cash 
For  the  days  when  I  am  old; 

You  may  think  me  very  soft, 

But  if  I  give  you  money 
I  deserve  to  nibble  wax. 

You  laugh  and  eat  the  honey. 

This  did  not  relieve  his  necessity,  but  it  caused  his 
importunity  to  cease. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  LECTURE- 
THEATRE 

The  Lecturers  in  a  Medical  School  vary  much  in 
temperament,  methods  of  teaching,  and  manner  of 
dealing  with  students.  On  the  other  hand,  students  are 
stern  critics,  and  the  management  of  a  class  of  young 
men  requires  judgment  and  toleration  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  lecture  on  Pathology 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London, 
and  the  Principal  warned  me  that  the  students  were  apt 
to  be  unruly.  My  predecessor  had  resigned  the  post 
because  on  one  occasion  he  admonished  them  for  slight 
misbehaviour,  and  in  a  style  which  they  resented  by 
immediately  rising  en  masse  and  endeavouring  to  put 
him  out  of  the  window!  The  Principal,  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  into  the  lecture-theatre  and  restored  order. 
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At  my  first  lecture  one  of  the  students  came  in  late 
and  deliberately  pulled  a  pink  racing  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  began  to  read  it.  I  asked  him  to  go  out  and 
satisfy  his  mind  about  the  ‘favourite’.  He  promptly  put 
the  paper  aside.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  with  that  class. 

Medical  students  are  caustic  critics,  they  are  not  slow 
to  resent  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  they 
appreciate  wit  from  him.  T.  W.  Nunn  was  an  able 
surgeon,  an  amusing  lecturer,  and  occasionally  allowed 
the  class  a  little  licence;  consequently  was  popular  with 
students.  While  delivering  a  clinical  lecture  on  diseases 
of  the  spine,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  audience  in  order 
to  sketch  a  vertebra  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard.  I 
saw  a  student  from  the  top  of  the  theatre  throw  a  ripe 
gooseberry  which  hit  the  chalk  and  knocked  it  out  of 
Nunn’s  fingers.  He  turned  to  the  class,  laughing  and 
said,  ‘Well  thrown,  you  couldn’t  do  it  again  if  you  tried 
a  hundred  times’.  The  class  laughed  in  response — 
then  Nunn  added — ‘Don’t  try’.  (Applause.) 

Materia  Medica  is  a  distasteful  subject  to  many 
medical  students;  in  my  second  summer  session  I 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  devoted  to  this  subject. 
The  lecturer,  a  prosy  old  physician,  had  a  shiny  bald 
head,  and  delivered  his  lectures  in  an  unctuous  manner 
as  if  he  were  preaching.  One  lovely  afternoon  the 
students  were  more  interested  in  the  Sports  Grounds 
than  in  drugs,  and  the  lecturer,  more  prosy  than  usual, 
dealing  with  the  art  of  writing  prescriptions,  turned  to 
write  an  example  on  the  blackboard;  instantly  from 
various  parts  of  the  theatre  ripe  cherries  were  thrown  at 
the  old  fellow;  two  struck  his  bald  head.  Seized  with 
indignation,  he  walked  out  of  the  theatre  and  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Dean.  The  next  day  he  wisely  resigned  his 
lectureship. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Lecturers  on  Chemistry  were  as 
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unpopular  as  those  on  Materia  Medica;  the  lecture  was 
invariably  known  as  ‘Stinks’.  At  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  in  my  time  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  was  a 
conceited,  bumptious  man ;  he  could  not  manage  his 
class  and  was  in  consequence  extremely  unpopular.  On 
one  occasion  his  theatre  was  the  scene  of  wild  disorder. 
A  facetious  student  named  Williams  resembled  ‘Samuel 
Pickwick,  Esq.  ’  and  was  called  ‘Pickwick’  Williams.  The 
lecturer  was  specially  sarcastic  to  him.  One  afternoon 
the  lecturer  arranged  a  demonstration  to  prove  that  when 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  mixed  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen  in  the  eudiometer,  and  exploded  by  means  of  an 
electric  spark,  the  gases  combine  and  form  water.  The 
apparatus  was  in  order  on  the  desk  in  front  of  the  class. 
The  lecturer  explained  what  would  happen,  and  looking 
towards  Pickwick  Williams,  noticed  him  sneer;  he  then 
asked  him  sarcastically  what  he  thought  of  it.  Williams 
replied:  ‘I  very  much  doubt  it.’  The  contact  was  made. 
No  result!  No  water!  The  experiment  completely 
failed.  Then  followed  a  scene;  the  apparatus  was 
broken  and  the  lecturer  hustled  for  rudeness  to  Pickwick 
Williams;  I  never  saw  such  pandemonium,  and  the 
lecture  ended  in  wild  disorder. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  following  story,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  student,  in  order  to  be  signed 
up’  for  a  qualifying  examination,  must  attend  recognized 
courses  of  lectures,  and  the  attendance  sheet  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Lecturer.  When  delivering  a  lecture  at 
the  opening  of  a  Winter  Course  on  Surgery  I  noticed 
a  new  student  reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  novel.  I 
tried  to  attract  his  attention  by  directing  my  voice 
towards  him,  but  without  avail.  Turning  to  the  class 
I  said,  following  the  usual  style  of  the  lecture-room: 
‘There  is  a  gentleman  on  the  top  bench  who  is  not 
interested  in  the  lecture.’  No  response;  the  student  did 
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not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  book!  Then  I  remarked, 
‘If  the  gentleman  is  merely  attending  to  be  signed  up, 
I  will  tell  the  janitor  to  sign  him  up  without  attendance’. 
No  response.  I  remarked,  ‘he  adds  rudeness  to  in¬ 
attention’.  No  response — a  senior  student  sitting  near 
stood  up  and  explained  that  the  inattentive  student  was 
deaf  and  had  not  heard  a  word!  He  was  a  dental 
student  and  was  merely  attending  the  surgical  lectures 
to  fulfil  the  regulations. 

To  my  mind  regulation-lectures  are  too  many  and  too 
long.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  on  a  Committee  for  the 
selection  of  a  Professor  of  Surgery  for  the  University  of 
Cape  Town.  Mr.  C.  F.  M.  Saint  was  selected  by  the 
Committee.  It  happened  that  near  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  Session  of  the  University  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Cape  Town;  a  few  days  before  reaching  the  Cape,  I 
received  a  ‘wireless’  inviting  me  to  initiate  the  Chair  of 
Surgery. 

Professor  Saint  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  and 
I  was  invited  to  speak,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  to  the  Professor  that  he  would  be  wise, 
save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  to  limit  his  lectures 
to  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  and  never  to  exceed  an  hour, 
for  this  reason:  As  the  seats  were  hard,  and  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  dry,  there  was  a  fear  that  the  irritation 
provoked  under  the  strain  of  long  lectures,  some  of  the 
students  might  develop  ischial  callosities  like  baboons. 
(Applause.) 


FREEMAN  OF  BATH 

One  morning,  in  October  1 8  8 1 ,  I  saw  a  well-dressed 
man  of  middle-age,  wearing  a  top-hat  with  an  unusually 
broad  brim,  critically  examining  the  ‘subjects’  in  the  dis¬ 
secting-room.  He  introduced  himself  as  ‘Freeman  of 
Bath’.  Henry  William  Freeman  was  born  at  Westward 
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Ho  and  entered  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School 
in  1 86 1.  He  obtained  the  membership  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1864,  and  became 
House-Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Bath  United  Hospital  the 
following  year.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  went 
into  practice  with  the  leading  surgeon  in  Bath,  and  lived 
at  24  Circus,  the  house  where  Gainsborough  painted 
famous  pictures.  Freeman  had  two  ambitions — to 
become  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  at  Bath  and  to  breed  a 
Derby  Winner! 

No  vacancy  occurred  on  the  hospital  staff  until  1881 
and  there  was  a  law  that  surgeons  to  the  Hospital  must 
be  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colleges.  Freeman  was  elected 
on  condition  that  he  fulfilled  the  condition  within  a  year. 
He  was  determined  to  retain  the  post,  and  though  he 
had  been  away  from  hospital  work  many  years,  set  to 
work  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  arranged 
with  me  to  coach  him  for  the  English  Fellowship.  I 
soon  realized  it  was  hopeless  for  a  man  busily  occupied 
in  a  lucrative  practice  to  fit  himself  for  such  a  severe 
ordeal,  but  he  succeeded  with  the  Dublin  College, 
retained  his  post,  and  we  became  lifelong  friends. 

Freeman  was  deeply  interested  in  improving  the 
Thermal  Baths  of  Bath.  He  was  on  the  Town  Council 
and  became  Mayor  of  Bath  in  1889.  In  order  to  fulfil 
his  ideal  we  visited  over  a  period  of  five  years  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Vichy,  Royat,  Homburg,  Carlsbad,  Franzenbad, 
Marienbad,  Gastein,  Ischl,  and  Kissingen  among  others. 
These  visits  and  observations  helped  in  no  small  measure 
to  bring  Bath  into  line  with  the  most  useful  and  fashion¬ 
able  spas  in  Europe. 

These  continental  visits  had  a  double  object;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  professional  work  Freeman  was  deeply  interested 
in  breeding  racehorses,  and  kept  an  extensive  thorough¬ 
bred  stud  at  Weston,  near  Bath.  He  had  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  pedigree  of  Derby  Winners  and  his 
visits  to  the  farm  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  did  not 
train  racehorses,  but  sold  his  yearlings.  Above  all  his 
other  ambitions  his  one  desire,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  to  breed  a  Derby  Winner.  When  we  were 
on  the  Continent,  after  making  observations  at  the  spas, 
we  visited  stud-farms  and  in  this  way  often  found  our¬ 
selves  in  curious  places  and  among  famous  horses, 
especially  at  Kisber  in  Hungary.  On  one  of  our  visits 
we  heard  that  a  pedigree  stallion,  of  which  Freeman 
entertained  a  superlative  opinion,  was  to  be  sold  at  an 
auction  in  Paris.  He  was  seized  with  a  curious,  indeed 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  acquire  this  horse.  We  went 
to  Paris  and  he  asked  me  to  bid  for  the  horse  up  to  one 
thousand  pounds.  When  I  saw  the  stallion  I  did  my 
best  to  dissuade  him  from  buying.  I  said  the  horse,  in 
spite  of  its  pedigree,  was  not  worth  more  than  £25.  The 
animal  was  obtained  for  £500,  and  in  due  course  safely 
installed  on  Freeman’s  stud-farm,  where  it  lived  for 
many  years.  It  never  begot  a  useful  foal  and  after  my 
friend’s  death  was  sold  and  ‘the  horse  from  Paris’,  as  I 
always  called  it,  realized  £25. 

In  spite  of  maintaining  the  farm,  and  running  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practice,  Freeman’s  Will  was  ultimately  proved 
at  ninety  thousand  pounds.  One  of  his  last  acts  was 
connected  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School. 
He  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  to  found  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  for  proficiency 
in  Obstetric  Medicine.  The  School  Council  accepted 
the  Trust,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Freeman  Scholarship. 
The  first  award  was  in  1899. 

Henry  William  Freeman  died  in  1897  aged  56  and 
was  buried  in  Lansdown  Cemetery,  Bath.  His  grave  is 
indicated  by  a  stone  cross  and  the  most  conspicuous 
letters  on  it  are — F.R.C.S. 
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I  began  Clinical  Medicine  as  out-patient  clerk  to 
Douglas  Powell;  we  soon  became  friends  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  example 
of  the  old-fashioned  physician — courtly  and  grave.  At 
one  of  the  visits  a  wheezy,  talkative  old  woman  was  up¬ 
braided  for  not  attending  regularly.  She  excused  herself 
in  the  fashion:  ‘Well,  Mr.  Powell,  I  ’ain’t  come  for 
’ospital  medcin,  it  ’ain’t  done  me  no  good,  so  I  just 
bought  a  bottle  of  Powell’s  Balsam  of  Aniseed,  and  called 
to  tell  yer  that  the  first  bottle  cured  me!’ 

This  tickled  Powell,  and  it  amused  me  because  in  my 
childhood  when  I  had  a  cough  my  mother  regularly 
dosed  me  with  this  familiar  patent  medicine. 

Douglas  Powell  was  sympathetic  to  patients.  I 
remember  going  with  him  to  operate  on  a  woman;  on 
our  way  through  Camden  Town  we  passed  through  the 
street  where  he  attended  his  first  midwifery  case — a 
young  woman  in  labour  with  her  first  baby.  He  pointed 
out  the  house,  and  remarked  that  the  agony  of  the  woman 
in  labour  and  the  contrast  of  her  state  of  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  when  he  found  her  free  from  pain,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  happy  with  her  child,  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind.  My  first  experience  in  Mid¬ 
wifery  affected  me  in  the  same  way.  The  contrast 
between  the  tribulation  of  a  woman  in  labour  and  her 
happiness  a  few  hours  later — when  she  hugs  the  child 
to  her  bosom — is  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the 
familiar  verse:  ‘A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow  because  her  hour  is  come;  but  as  soon  as  she  is 
delivered  of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.’ 

Powell’s  nephew,  Theodore  D.  A.  Cockerell,  entered 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  a  student  in  1883,  and  at  the 
time  I  was  helping  Powell  with  a  book  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  Cockerell  was  a  remarkable  young  fellow 
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and  at  the  age  of  14  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
snails  of  England,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  his 
opinion  was  frequently  sought  by  amateur  collectors  in 
regard  to  the  specific  identity  of  shells.  Powell  asked 
me  to  keep  an  eye  on  Theo,  and  as  he  had  recently  lost 
his  father,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  qualify  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  soon  became  excellent  friends.  An  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  shells,  though  delightful  in  itself,  is 
not  required  for  the  anatomical  examinations  of  the 
Examining  Boards.  My  young  friend  also  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  examiners  by  disagreeing  with  them 
on  facts  in  Human  Anatomy.  These  discrepancies 
involved  his  rejection,  and  the  abandonment  of  Medicine 
as  a  career. 

Through  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Flower,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Natural  Museum,  Cockerell  was 
appointed  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Later  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Colorado.  He  continued  to  correspond 
with  me;  and  in  1891  I  received  from  him  an  excellent 
article  he  had  written  On  the  Distribution  of  Slugs.  His 
field  notes,  articles,  and  essays  are  as  clever,  original  and 
stimulating  as  in  the  days  when  he  wandered  among  the 
fields,  lanes,  ponds  and  ditches  in  the  South  of  England. 
I  have  received  from  him  descriptions  of  observations 
made  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Japan,  Siberia,  India, 
Madeira,  and  the  last  came  from  Tashkent  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  where  he  wras  allowed  to  bring  away  ‘col¬ 
lections  of  bees  and  snails  to  be  studied’  (1929). 

Professor  Cockerell  inspires  his  pupils  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  his  life — intense  love  for 
Natural  History. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  I  expressed  deep 
regret  that  I  never  served  as  House-Surgeon.  I  never 
sought  the  post  because  this  involved  residence  in  the 
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Hospital  and  the  resignation  of  my  post  as  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy.  As  I  grew  older  I  realized  the  experience 

I  had  lost. 

During  the  period  of  dressership  it  was  customary  at 
Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  senior  dresser  during  the 
‘take-in  week’  of  his  surgeon  to  dine  with  the  Resident 
Staff.  I  enjoyed  this  privilege  on  several  occasions 
and  appreciated  its  advantages.  Emergency  cases  are 
admitted  at  all  hours  and  the  experience  gained  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  dealing  with  such  patients  is  invalu¬ 
able.  In  addition  to  mingling  with  the  resident  staff 
when  off  duty  and  taking  coffee  with  them  in  the  com¬ 
mon-room,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  is  instructive; 
criticizing  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the  surgeons  is 
illuminating  and  often  amusing.  House-Physicians  and 
House-Surgeons  are  occasionally  very  frank  in  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  make  a  confident  diagnosis  concerning 
the  illness  of  a  patient  which  puzzles  their  seniors. 

THE  BOARD  ROOM 

In  1879  the  Board  Room  of  the  Hospital  was  used 
for  many  purposes.  Primarily  it  served  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Weekly  Board.  It  was  a  Committee  Room  for 
the  Medical  School,  and  an  office  for  the  Dean;  there 
were  racks  for  the  hats,  coats,  sticks,  and  umbrellas  of 
the  Honorary  Staff;  and  in  this  room  physicians  and 
surgeons  met  to  gossip. 

It  was  the  dining-room  for  the  Residents,  the  Lady 
Superintendent,  the  Chaplain,  House-Physicians,  House- 
Surgeons,  the  Clinical  Clerk  and  the  Dresser  of  the 
week,  and  the  Interne  on  midwifery  duty.  Every,  day 
except  Sunday  the  Secretary  met  the  convalescent  patients 
in  this  room  for  discharge,  and  accepted  any  pecuniary 
offering  they  wished  to  make  in  return  for  benefits 
received — and  listen  to  complaints — if  any. 
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On  Sunday  morning  the  Board  Room  was  used  for 
Divine  Service.  To-day  this  room  is  reserved  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  Governing  Body.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  George  Lawson  a  beautiful  Chapel  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  post-mortem  room.  It  is  a  memorial 
to  Major  Ross,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Weekly 
Board.  Following  Mr.  George  Lawson’s  initiative, 
members  of  the  Honorary  Staff  have  helped  to  beautify 
its  interior,  and  the  Chapel  may  be  described  as  an 
ecclesiastical  gem. 

In  1909  Mr.  W.  Sampson  Handley,  at  that  time  my 
Assistant-Surgeon,  arranged  for  his  son  Richard  to  be 
baptized  in  the  Chapel,  and  wished  me  to  be  godfather, 
and  in  this  capacity  I  attended  the  ceremony.  As  the 
Chapel  lacked  a  font,  the  Chaplain,  to  meet  this  deficiency, 
used  an  old  marble  stoup  brought  from  Italy.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  for  using  such  a  dirty  vessel.  He 
replied,  ‘Oh,  it  is  very  old!’  I  maintained  it  was  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  Chapel.  The  matter  ended  in  this  way:  I 
agreed  to  present  a  font  and  it  was  to  be  designed  by  the 
architect — John  Loughborough  Pearson.  In  addition, 
the  font  was  to  carry  on  its  rim  the  famous  Greek  palin¬ 
drome,  cut  in  conspicuous  letters: 

NIWONANOMHMAMH MO  NANO  WIN 

this  being  a  favourite  version  in  England. 

The  Chapel  Committee  accepted  my  offer.  A  year 
later  the  font  was  set  up.  It  is  carved  out  of  a  single 
block  of  verd-antique;  at  the  corners  are  emblems  repre¬ 
senting  the  four  evangelists;  on  the  broad  rim  of  the 
basin  the  palindrome  is  cut  in  relief  and  in  large  letters 
easily  seen  by  visitors. 

About  two  years  after  the  font  had  been  placed  in 
position  Queen  Mary  visited  the  Hospital.  She  was 
conducted  to  the  Chapel  to  look  at  an  ambry  and  piscina 
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which  had  been  placed  in  the  chancel  to  the  memory 
of  her  brother  H.S.H.  Prince  Francis  of  Teck,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hospital.  He  died  in  1910.  The  Queen 
was  also  shown  the  font  and  asked  me  the  meaning 
of  the  palindrome.  I  gave  her  the  accepted  English 
translation : 

Wash  my  transgressions  not  only  my  face. 

The  Queen  looked  at  me  inquisitively,  then  turned  and 
walked  out  of  the  Chapel.  To  this  day  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  whether  she  was  puzzled — 
or  amused. 

I  have  realized  that  presenting  a  font  and  an  ambry 
to  a  memorial  chapel  is  an  expensive  artistic  hobby. 

Among  my  fellow-students  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
was  one  with  whom  I  made  a  close  friendship  which  lasted 
throughout  life — Walter  Essex  Wynter.  We  joined 
the  School  within  six  months  of  each  other  and  attended 
the  same  lectures  and  classes.  In  those  days  there  was 
no  special  teaching  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England;  we  were  left  to  our 
own  devices  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  diploma. 

Wynter  was  associated  with  me  as  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  for  five  years.  During  this  period  1  was 
closely  investigating  the  Nature  of  Ligaments ,  and  he 
made  neat  water-colour  drawings  for  illustrating  my 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  In 
those  days  Wynter  intended  to  practise  as  a  surgeon;  he 
took  the  Fellowship  Diploma  for  this  purpose.  In  1884 
he  was  House-Physician  to  Dr.  William  Cayley  and 
then  became  M.D.  London.  In  1891  a  vacancy 
occurred  on  the  staff  and  he  was  appointed  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

Some  years  later  Wynter  explained  to  me  that  he 
turned  to  Medicine  in  preference  to  Surgery  because  he 
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was  appalled  at  the  heavy  mortality  which  attended 
surgical  operations.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
Antisepsis,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Spray. 

As  years  rolled  on,  each  became  Chief  of  his  respective 
department  in  the  Hospital — Wynter  in  Medicine;  I 
in  Surgery,  and  as  correlatives,  for  it  was  my  duty  to 
carry  out  surgical  measures  required  in  Dr.  Wynter’s 
wards:  our  work  proceeded  not  only  smoothly,  but 
happily;  my  medical  colleague  had  a  genius  for  Surgery 
and  performed  some  of  the  minor  operations  required 
by  his  patients.  Our  association  in  the  work  of  the 
wards  was  delightful  and  he  repeatedly  urged  me  to 
undertake  novel  surgical  problems.  In  quiet  converse 
with  Wynter  I  asked  him  if  he  regretted  abandoning 
Surgery.  His  reply  was  whimsical:  ‘Like  the  girl  in 
the  Play,  I  took  the  wrong  turning!’  Then  he  added: 
‘A  good  motto  for  physicians  would  be,  “The  labour  we 
delight  in  physics  pain”.’ 

As  soon  as  I  obtained  a  qualification,  I  acquired  the 
lease  of  22  Gordon  Street,  and  took  resident  pupils.  I 
also  arranged  a  small  class-room  in  which  to  coach  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  examinations,  especially  for  the  Primary 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
The  biggest  room  in  the  house  I  used  as  a  museum. 

A  medical  practitioner,  with  the  same  surname  and 
initials,  J.  B.  Sutton,  opened  a  shilling  dispensary  in 
the  Euston  Road,  near  my  house,  and  it  was  soon  spread 
abroad  that  the  dispensary  was  my  venture.  I  took  no 
notice  until  women  brought  their  babies  to  be  vaccinated, 
and  occasionally  rang  me  up  in  the  night  for  cheap 
midwifery.  To  avoid  such  incidents  I  altered  my  door¬ 
plate  to  J.  Bland-Sutton,  and  in  1899  assumed  the  name 
of  Bland-Sutton  by  Deed  Poll. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MUSEUM 

EVERY  important  Medical  School  has  a  Pathologi¬ 
cal  Museum;  it  is  indispensable  for  teaching  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  study  of  the  Museum  Catalogue  will 
usually  reveal,  not  merely  the  history  of  the  hospital  and 
the  school,  but  the  part  its  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
played  in  promoting  the  Science  and  Art  of  Medicine. 
In  this  way  a  good  Pathological  Museum  may  be  a 
valuable  record. 

The  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  when  I 
joined  the  school  (1878)  was  very  attractive.  It  was 
housed  in  a  commodious  and  well-lighted  building  and 
contained  a  small,  but  choice,  collection  of  specimens 
illustrating  the  Osteology  of  Vertebrate  Animals.  Those 
representing  mammals  were  excellent  and  began  with 
Platypus  and  ended  with  Man  ;  the  rarest  was  described 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  New  Zealand  native.  No  one 
knew  its  history.  In  1924  I  induced  the  Museum 
Committee  to  exchange  it  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  for  some  useful  teaching  material,  as  an  isolated 
specimen  of  this  sort,  though  a  novelty,  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  would  be  appreciated  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

At  the  College  this  skeleton  was  carefully  cleaned  and 
the  following  inscription  was  found  written  in  ink  on 
the  skull:  Koretta  Canbilly,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
35,  killed  in  a  fight  by  a  spear  thro’  his  back.  November 
2nd  1832  at  Fort  Macquarie. 
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The  excellent  skeletons  in  the  Museum  were  prepared 
by  Sir  William  Flower,  who  filled  the  post  of  Curator 
for  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  had  been  elected 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  and  served  in  the 
Crimean  War:  on  returning  to  London  he  abandoned 
Surgery  for  Comparative  Anatomy,  became  Conservator 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum  (1861—84),  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  Anatomy  of  Mammals  and  Anthropology 
— especially  the  brain  and  skull  of  Man.  In  1884 
Flower  resigned  his  post  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  became  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  succession  to  Sir  Richard  Owen. 

Flower  left  his  mark  on  each  Museum  in  which  he 
worked — Middlesex,  Hunterian,  and  South  Kensington. 
His  interest  in  Mammalian  Osteology  was  intense  and 
persistent;  individual  bones  were  mounted  in  series  to 
show  their  modifications  from  a  shrew-mouse  to  an 
Asiatic  elephant.  In  each  museum  the  skeletons  of 
whales  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling;  small  whales 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital;  large  sperm-whales  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  huge  rorquals  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  When 
Flower  resigned  the  Curatorship  of  the  Middlesex  Hos¬ 
pital  Museum  he  was  succeeded  by  Spencer  Cobbold, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  intestinal  parasites. 
Cobbold  collected  a  small  but  excellent  series  of  Entozoa, 
for  many  years  a  special  feature  of  the  Museum.  In 
his  time  there  was  a  charming  but  eccentric  physician 
on  the  staff,  Dr.  Henry  Thompson,  who  was  afraid  of 
Entozoa.  Whenever  he  suspected  that  Cobbold  had 
been  examining  worms  he  would  not  use  the  towels  and 
soap  provided  in  the  lecturer’s  room,  but  strolled  across 
the  garden  to  the  room  of  the  Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Thompson  disliked  Cobbold,  and  feared  Entozoa! 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore  was  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  and 
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in  1847  prepared  a  manuscript  catalogue  ot  the  contents 
of  the  Museum.  He  was  successful  in  dealing  with 
malignant  tumours,  and  the  late  stages  of  Rodent  Ulcei 
with  the  actual  cautery.  For  many  years  the  Hospital 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases 
of  this  disease.  A  cupboard  in  the  Museum  contained 
skulls  and  sequestra  showing  the  results  of  this  heroic 
method  of  treatment,  in  which  Moore  and  his  assistant- 
surgeon,  George  Lawson,  excelled.  The  first  operation 
I  saw  in  the  theatre  was  performed  by  Lawson:  A 
man  had  an  extensive  rodent  ulcer  involving  his  eye, 
orbit,  and  eyelids.  He  neatly  excised  the  skin  edges 
of  the  ulcer  and  then  seared  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with 
red-hot  irons.  I  was  horrified  that  a  man  could  do  such 
things  to  a  fellow-man!  The  whole  affair  made  me  think 
of  a  farrier  adjusting  a  hot  shoe  to  a  horse’s  foot.  Some 
years  later  I  reminded  him  of  this  ;  he  laughed  and  said, 
‘You  soon  get  over  it!’ 

Lawson  described  Moore  in  regard  to  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  ‘as  a  combination  of  extreme  caution  and  extreme 
rashness’.  The  museum  contains  some  remarkable 
examples  of  Moore’s  skill  which  justify  this  epigram. 

The  Museum  contained  the  usual  collection  of  mal¬ 
formed  mammals,  such  as  two-headed  calves,  dogs,  cats, 
pigs,  and  human  foetuses — things  commonly  called 
freaks.  One  of  the  most  attractive  specimens  is  a  glass 
case  containing  the  skeletons  of  two  dogs — one  big  and 
the  other  little — arranged  in  the  position  of  Dignity 
and  Impudence,  in  Landseer’s  well-known  picture. 
There  was  a  tale  current  in  the  school  that  these  were 
the  skeletons  of  the  dogs  which  actually  ‘sat  for  Land¬ 
seer’s  picture.  I  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  the 
claim.  The  picture  was  painted  in  1839. 

Among  the  curiosities  there  is  an  atlas  and  axis  show¬ 
ing  a  transverse  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
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cess,  produced  by  a  pistol  bullet  which  lies  flattened 
behind  it.  A  man — Latham  by  name — was  lying  in  bed 
with  a  woman,  both  of  them  asleep.  An  Italian  valet, 
Burinelli,  entered  the  room,  placed  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
behind  Latham’s  neck  and  shot  him.  Latham  never 
moved.  This  was  known  as  the  Foley  Street  Murder, 

i855- 

The  Medical  School  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  was 
founded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  1835.  He  joined  the 
famous  Windmill  Street  School  in  18  11.  My  desultory 
reading  as  a  boy  included  Paley’s  Natural  Philosophy , 
with  illustrations  from  Natural  History  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  Also  Bell’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  The  Hand , 
its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments  as  evincing  design. 
I  studied  these  books  closely,  but  Bell’s  teleological  ex¬ 
planations  failed  to  convince  me.  I  was  particularly 
amused  by  the  explanation  of  the  curved  upper  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar  ( Babirusa )  of  the  Celebes.  At  that  date 
naturalists  seriously  suggested  that  this  pig  suspended 
its  head  by  means  of  its  curved  tusks  to  branches  of  trees 
while  it  slept! 

When  I  became  Assistant-Curator  of  the  Museum  in 
1883,  I  was  delighted  to  find,  in  the  Physiological  Series, 
many  excellent  specimens,  some  of  which  were  used  by 
Bell  to  illustrate  his  book  on  the  Hand.  If  Bell  did  not 
dissect  the  specimens  I  feel  sure  they  were  prepared  for 
him  by  John  Shaw,  who  assisted  him  in  Anatomy  at 
the  Windmill  Street  School.  They  are  exquisitely  dis¬ 
sected  and  mounted,  and  though  prepared  one  hundred 
years  ago  are,  at  this  date  1930,  in  excellent  condition 
and  serve  as  models  of  museum  specimens. 

This  series  also  contains  a  masterpiece  of  dissection: 
a  section  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  show¬ 
ing  the  four  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves,  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  axillary  (brachial)  plexus, 
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on  each  side.  Each  plexus  has  the  big  inferior  cervi¬ 
cal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  various 
branches  to  the  spinal  nerves,  neatly  dissected.  This 
specimen  is  historical,  for  it  is  drawn  of  natural  size  in 
Plate  3  of  Bell’s  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body.  It 
is  clean  and  as  well  preserved  as  when  first  mounted. 
The  anatomists  of  that  period  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  School  of  Anatomy  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
founded  in  the  days  of  William  and  John  Hunter,  was 
not  merely  famous  as  a  teaching  institution,  but  it  served 
as  a  place  for  research.  William  Hunter  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  injecting  blood-vessels,  with 
coloured  wax,  while  on  a  visit  to  Ruysch  and  Swammer¬ 
dam  in  Holland. 

When  Hunter  and  his  assistants,  including  his  famous 
brother  John,  investigated  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics 
by  means  of  the  injection  of  quicksilver,  they  produced 
and  preserved  beautiful  specimens  for  museum  study,  and 
teaching  purposes.  A  few  of  them  are  yet  preserved  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum;  some  are  works  of 
art.  When  Charles  Bell  left  Windmill  Street  School 
and  founded  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School  he  probably 
brought  some  of  these  specimens  with  him.  In  the 
history  of  the  School  it  is  stated  that  when  the  Museum 
was  established  in  1840  it  consisted  chiefly  of  prepara¬ 
tions  belonging  to  Shaw,  Tuson,  and  Sweatman.  Some 
of  John  Shaw’s  specimens  illustrating  abnormal  curva¬ 
tures  of  the  spine  are  excellent  examples  of  the  skill  of 
the  articulator  and  extremely  useful  for  teaching  pur¬ 
poses.  These  are  carefully  protected  in  a  glass  case. 

The  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  con¬ 
tains  specimens  mounted  by  Hunter  which  show  the 
care  with  which  specimens  were  chosen  for  preservation, 
and  the  extreme  skill  with  which  they  were  mounted. 
So  successful  was  the  Blunterian  method  of  preservation 
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that  a  tumour  of  the  tongue  which  had  been  preserved 
by  Hunter  150  years  ago,  was  cut  down  and  examined 
histologically.  The  structure  was  as  obvious  under 
the  microscope  as  if  it  had  been  preserved  only  a  few 
weeks ! 

My  personal  interest  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum  began  in  1883.  I  was  appointed  Assistant- 
Curator  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler  (at 
that  date  Assistant-Physician,  Pathologist,  and  Curator 
of  the  Museum)  to  prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  I  became  interested  in  an  instruc¬ 
tive  set  of  specimens  illustrating  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder  which  had  been  collected  by  Dr.  Charles 
Murchison  from  the  post-mortem  room.  Murchison 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  ten  years  (1860-71)  and 
published  an  excellent  monograph  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver 
and  Gall-bladder ,  which  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
English  work  on  this  subject  for  many  years.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrative  case-reports  were  based  on 
these  specimens.  Murchison  left  the  Middlesex  Hos¬ 
pital  for  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital;  he  acquired  a  great 
reputation  and  died  suddenly  in  his  consulting-room 
1879.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  founded  a 
Scholarship  to  his  memory.  I  won  this  scholarship  in 
1884  and  a  week  later  passed  the  Final  Examination  for 
the  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  My  success  in  winning  the  scholar¬ 
ship  was  largely  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the  clinical 
features  connected  with  gall-stones  I  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  Murchison’s  book,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  specimens.  I  did  not  allow  this  interest  to  wane. 
In  1891  I  successfully  excised  some  gall-stones  from 
the  common-bile  duct  of  a  woman,  aged  58.  I  followed 
up  Gall-stone  Surgery  keenly,  and  in  1907  opened  a  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
at  Exeter,  urging  the  great  advantage  of  removing  the 
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o-all-bladder  when  it  becomes  a  mere  repository  foi  gall¬ 
stones.  This  work  formed  the  basis  of  my  monograph 
on  Gall-stones  and  Diseases  of  the  Bile-ducts ,  1907  (see 

p.  199)-  c 

I  carefully  preserved  the  gall-bladders,  and  some  ot 
the  unusual  gall-stones  which  I  removed,  in  the  Museum, 
partly  to  be  used  in  teaching,  and  partly  to  serve  as  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  history  of  Gall-stone  Surgery. 

In  my  early  years  at  the  Hospital  the  Senior  Physician 
was  a  pompous  old  fellow,  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow. 
He  was  interested  in  Addison  s  Disease  and  had  collected 
a  number  of  suprarenal  capsules  illustrating  the  pathology 
of  this  curious  disease.  These  specimens  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Museum  and  form  an  instructive  series. 
Greenhow  embodied  the  result  of  his  clinical  and  patho¬ 
logical  observations  in  the  Croonian  Lectures  he  delivered 
at^the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1875.  While  rear" 
ranging  the  Museum  in  1922  I  took  care  to  preserve 
these  specimens  intact. 

Greenhow  joined  the  staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
in  1861.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  his  father  who  prac¬ 
tised  in  North  Shields,  and  this  afforded  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  experience  in  what  are  now  known 
as  Occupational  Diseases,  and  especially  the  changes  in 
the  lungs  known  as  Miner’s  Phthisis.  The  Museum 
contains  an  excellent  series  of  specimens,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  unique,  showing  the  changes  produced  in  the  lungs 
by  inhalation  of  dust  accompanying  such  occupations  as 
coal-mining,  knife-grinding,  glass-polishing,  silvering 
mirrors,  file-making,  stone-cutting,  and  the  like.  These 
specimens  were  collected  by  Greenhow  to  illustrate  his 
lectures;  if  lost  they  could  not  be  replaced  because  such 
conditions  are  now  rare.  Mines,  mills,  and  factories, 
where  dusty  conditions  exist  such  as  would  cause  these 
pernicious  changes  in  the  lungs,  are  supervised  by 
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Government  Officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
health  of  workmen  and  workwomen. 

Greenhow  had  a  curious  method  of  treating  facial 
erysipelas;  and  in  his  day  patients  suffering  from  this 
affection  were  treated  in  the  medical  wards.  Greenhow 
had  the  patient’s  face  painted  with  nitrate  of  silver  dis¬ 
solved  in  collodion.  In  a  few  hours  the  face  of  the 
patient  resembled  a  fogged  photographic  plate.  When 
he  made  his  regular  ward  visit  he  took  delight  in  puzzling 
students  as  to  the  nature  of  this  curious  pigmentation! 
He  enjoyed  the  joke. 

Greenhow  died  in  a  curious  way;  after  retiring  from 
practice  he  lived  at  Reigate  and  often  visited  London. 
In  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  he  was  attacked  with 
syncope.  Porters  assisted  him  to  a  waiting-room, 
where  he  soon  died  (1888).  His  only  monument  con¬ 
sists  of  the  specimens  illustrating  Addison’s  Disease  and 
Miner’s  Phthisis  in  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

The  Museum  also  contains  a  series  of  specimens  illus¬ 
trating  stones  in  the  kidney.  In  1880  I  saw  Henry 
Morris  remove  a  stone  from  a  girl’s  kidney  with  suc¬ 
cess;  this  operation  has  become  historical  because  it 
proved  that  a  stone  can  be  removed  from  a  kidney  and 
the  patient  survive.  Such  operations  are  now  common 
in  every  general  hospital  in  the  world.  The  Middlesex 
Hospital  Museum  is  rich  in  specimens  obtained  in  this 
way. 

I  was  closely  associated  with  Morris  in  the  early  years 
of  what  is  called  Kidney  Surgery  and  energetically  pur¬ 
sued  it  for  many  years.  On  one  occasion  I  removed 
the  kidney  with  success  from  a  gardener — it  contained 
forty-thousand  calculi.  (They  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.)  There  is 
in  the  Museum  a  huge  branched  stone  which  I  removed 
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from  an  actor.  I  found  him  ‘a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and 
most  excellent  fancy’.  A  few  days  after  his  operation 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  witty  friend  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Plate  III ,  because  it  contains  an  excellent 
although  lugubrious  likeness  of  the  patient,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  weird  and  comic  fancies  lay  persons  have  of 
surgical  operations. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Museum  the  pathological 
specimens,  spoils  from  the  dead-house,  were  evidence 
of  the  incompetence  of  Medicine  to  help  or  save  patients. 
To-day,  the  specimens  added  to  the  Museum  by  surgeons 
are,  in  the  main,  prizes  from  the  operating-room,  and 
demonstrate  the  life-saving  powers  of  Modern  Surgery. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  Pathological  Histology  assumed 
new  phases  and  increased  importance.  I  foresaw  the 
need  of  a  more  intimate  association  between  the  care  of 
living  patients  and  the  study  of  disease.  I  suggested 
to  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  the  desirability  of  pulling  down  the  Old 
Museum,  removing  the  Comparative  Anatomy  speci¬ 
mens  into  the  Biological  Department;  attaching  the 
Human  Anatomy  specimens  to  the  Anatomical  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  replacing  the  Old  Museum  by  a  Pathological 
Institute.  I  explained  to  Lord  Athlone  the  advance  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  required  that  the  processes  of 
disease  should  be  investigated  on  material  derived 
directly  from  the  wards,  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
patients,  and  I  would  make  myself  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

The  plan  was  accepted  by  the  Weekly  Board  and  the 
Institute  was  built  in  1914.  To-day  it  is  like  a  honey¬ 
comb;  rooms  are  arranged  for  Pathologists,  Bacteriolo¬ 
gists,  Biochemists,  Histologists,  and  independent  research 
workers  with  original  ideas,  and  all  amply  supplied 
with  means  for  carrying  them  out.  The  Pathological 
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Museum — the  central  cell  of  this  hive — is  arranged  on 
a  modern  plan,  and  supplied  with  a  carefully  printed 
catalogue. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  path  to  Surgery  lay  through  the 
dissecting-room.  To-day  it  lies  through  the  Pathological 
Institute. 

In  my  early  days  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  I  felt 
the  lack  of  a  laboratory,  and  in  later  years  realized 
strongly  that  the  independent  worker  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  In  the  Pathological  Institute  rooms  are  set 
apart  and  facilities  given  to  anyone  showing  cause  for 
his  ideas  and  methods.  He  is  allowed  to  work  on  his 
own  lines.  The  cause  of  Cancer  may  be  discovered  by 
an  independent  quester  unfettered  by  routine  and 
prompted  by  originality.  He  should  be  adequately 
rewarded  and  allowed  to  pursue  his  quest  unhampered 
by  domestic  needs.  The  British  Empire  Cancer  Cam¬ 
paign  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Viscountess  Cave, 
this  motto:  Quod  refert  quis  opus  faciat  modo  denique  fiat? 
What  does  it  matter  who  does  the  work  so  long  as  the 
work  is  done? 


CHAPTER  V 


SURGERY 

Apart  from  the  technique  of  modern  surgery  it  is  the  human  element 
which  makes  it  an  attractive  study. 

HAVING  entered  the  Middlesex  Hospital  firmly 
determined  to  practise  surgery,  from  that  decision 
I  never  wavered.  In  regard  to  the  particular 
department  of  surgery  in  which  a  man  practises,  it  is  not 
always  what  he  desires,  it  is  what  chance  offers,  and  what 
he  is  prepared  to  grasp.  As  soon  as  I  joined  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  I  at  once  attended  the  Casualty  Room,  and  learned 
to  open  whitlows,  and  abscesses;  and  obtained  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  simple  fractures  of  the  limbs,  the 
reduction  of  dislocations,  and  the  hundred-and-one 
conditions  classed  as  minor  surgery.  The  Casualty 
Surgeon  appreciated  such  help  and  gave  me  many 
opportunities. 

The  Ophthalmic  Department  attracted  students  in 
1878;  Mr.  George  Critchett  was  in  charge,  and  his  un¬ 
usual  skill  in  removing  cataracts  made  a  great  impression 
on  me.  I  attended  this  department  for  one  year  and 
became  dominated  with  the  notion  of  practising 
Ophthalmic  Surgery. 

George  Critchett  was  ambidextrous,  and  so  skilful  in 
extracting  cataracts,  that  some  American  surgeons 
invited  him  to  visit  the  States.  One  of  Critchett’s 
admirers  further  tempted  him  with  the  assurance  that 
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if  he  visited  America  he  would  be  shown  the  biggest 
cataract  in  the  world  and  one  he  could  not  remove! 

In  1880  I  spent  a  Summer  Session  in  Paris  attending 
specially  the  Eye  Clinics;  also  Medicine  and  Surgery  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  Skin  Clinics  at  St.  Louis. 

1881  was  an  eventful  year  for  me;  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  practising  Ophthalmic  Surgery  I  decided  to 
spend  a  session  in  Vienna.  Here  I  attended  the  Klinik 
of  Professor  Arlt;  at  that  time  Fuchs  was  chief  assistant; 
I  took  out  a  private  course  in  order  to  acquire  some 
ability  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Even  at  that  date  I 
foresaw  that  the  ophthalmoscope  would  render  valuable 
diagnostic  aid  in  diseases  arising  elsewhere  than  in  the 
eye. 

Vienna  at  that  time  was  a  Mecca  for  surgeons,  and 
Theodor  Billroth  was  in  his  prime.  I  attended  the 
Operating-theatre  and  read  with  interest  his  book  on 
General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  this  book,  in  its 
scope  and  style,  resembled  Paget’s  Surgical  Pathology ; 
the  latter  was  to  me,  in  those  days,  a  surgical  bible. 

European  surgeons  in  1881  were  startled  by  Bill¬ 
roth’s  enterprise  in  removing  a  cancerous  pylorus,  and 
the  patient  survived  the  operation  three  months.  This 
marked  the  beginning  of  surgical  efforts  to  relieve  patients 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  stomach.  On  one  occasion 
the  theatre  was  crowded  to  watch  Billroth  stretch  both 
great  sciatic  nerves  of  a  man  suffering  from  ‘lightning 
pains’  associated  with  locomotor  ataxy.  His  coolness 
and  dexterity  were  remarkable. 

While  I  was  in  Vienna,  changes  occurred  in  the  Staff 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  which  ultimately  proved  of 
great  importance  for  me.  Hulke  was  elected  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  Morris  became 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Hospital;  and  Arthur  Hens- 
man  Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 
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One  bright  morning  in  July  1881,  I  came  out  of  Bill¬ 
roth’s  Klinik  in  the  Allgemeines  Krankenhaus  and  sat 
on  a  stone  seat  in  the  shade  of  some  trees,  in  order  to 
read  a  letter  from  my  friend  Hensman,  informing  me  of 
the  changes  in  the  Staff.  He  offered  me  the  post  of 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Whilst  I  perused 
the  letter,  two  Englishmen,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  Vienna,  came  to  me  and  one  said,  ‘Your  letter 
must  be  of  some  importance  to  require  so  much  attention. 

I  handed  him  the  letter.  After  reading  it  he  said,  ‘This 
offers  you  better  opportunities  than  Ophthalmic  Surgery. 
Accept  it’.  I  wrote  to  my  friend  and  accepted  the  offer. 
The  spare  money  I  had  with  me  enabled  me  to  buy  some 
carefully  prepared  skulls,  temporal  bones,  and  other  loose 
bones  easily  obtainable  in  Vienna,  and  return  to  London 
prepared  to  teach  Anatomy  and  take  up  General  Surgery. 
The  friend  in  the  Hospital  garden  who  gave  me  this 
advice  became  successful  in  Otology  and  Laryngology  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester — Sir  William  Milligan. 

On  returning  to  London  I  soon  became  absorbed  in 
the  dissecting-room  and  regular  visits  to  the  Prosectorium 
at  the  Zoo.  Teaching  Anatomy  occupied  my  time  in 
the  Winter  Session;  in  the  summer  I  was  free  to  follow 
Surgery  and  work  for  examinations,  especially  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Inducements  were  offered  me  to  become  a  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  but  I  never  wavered  in  my  determination  to 
become  a  surgeon;  I  was  satisfied  to  work  and  wait. 
Then  the  way  opened  and  took  an  unexpected  turn;  in 
January  1886  I  was  appointed  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  soon  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  my  colleagues  by  my  zeal  for  Abdominal  Surgery, 
specially  in  regard  to  pelvic  operations  on  women. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  asked  me  how  this  came  about. 

The  story  is  clear,  and  the  Zoo  in  a  measure  responsible. 

5  s.s. 
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When  I  began  work  In  the  Prosectorium  in  1 8  8  i ,  Mr. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  invited 
me  to  attend  its  scientific  meetings.  At  the  first  meeting 
I  attended,  J-  J-  Lister  of  Cambridge  read  a  paper  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  peculiar  reproductive  organs  of  the 
female  kangaroo.  He  had  been  dissecting  in  the  Pro¬ 
sectorium,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forbes  in  the 
vacation,  and  as  several  kangaroos  died  about  that  time 
he  had  the  advantage  of  an  ample  supply  of  material. 
The  subject  is  of  morphological  interest;  and  as  it  was 
new  to  me  I  determined  to  follow  it  actively  in  all  classes 
of  Vertebrates.  The  material  being  abundant,  I  was 
able  to  accumulate  so  much  that  it  enabled  me  to  study 
the  morbid,  as  well  as  the  normal,  anatomy  of  the 
mammalian  reproductive  organs. 

I  published  in  1 8  8  6  some  observations  On  Cysts  of 
the  Ovaries  in  Animals.  This  article  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Alban  Doran  and  Lawson  Tait.  At  that  date 
Doran  was  closely  associated  with  Sir  Spencer  Wells  at 
the  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women;  he  not  only 
assisted  Spencer  Wells  but  made  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination  of,  and  published  reports  on,  the  Tumours  he 
removed. 

Lawson  Tait  was  an  able  surgeon,  specially  interested 
in  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women;  he  practised  in 
Birmingham  and  was  in  open  rebellion  with  the  conserva¬ 
tive  practitioners  of  Midwifery.  Doran  and  Tait  were 
attracted  by  my  article  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy ;  Doran 
and  myself  became  great  friends.  Lawson  Tait  got  into 
communication  with  me  and  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  I  was  to  make  microscopical  examinations  and 
furnish  written  reports  on  the  specimens  he  removed 
from  women  patients.  I  fell  in  with  his  suggestions,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  his 
operative  methods  were  justifiable. 
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My  surgical  work  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  gave  me 
opportunities  not  only  for  the  clinical  study  of  these 
diseases  but  also  for  performing  operations  for  their 
relief,  especially  as  my  senior  colleague,  Henry  Morris, 
was  cautious  in  adopting  Tait’s  methods  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  professional  opinion.  Several  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  were  hostile  to  such  operations  and  my  position 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  could  not  be  described  as  a 
bed  of  roses.  Moreover,  about  this  time  matters  took 
a  dramatic  turn;  Dr.  Imlach,  a  Liverpool  surgeon, 
believed  in  Tait’s  methods,  practised  them,  and  was 
sued  by  a  man  for  removing  the  ovaries  from  his  wife. 
Lawson  Tait  gave  evidence  for  Imlach  and  so  impressed 
the  jury  that  the  case  was  stopped  in  Imlach’s  favour. 
This  did  not  satisfy  conservative  medical  opinion  either 
in  Liverpool  or  in  London.1 

In  spite  of  such  proceedings,  and  in  the  face  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  I  continued  to  perform  such  operations  whenever 
I  considered  them  justifiable. 

In  1892  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  awarded  me 
the  Jacksonian  Prize.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation 
was  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Uterine  Appendages, 
their  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  This  important 
Prize  was  founded  in  1800  by  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
F.R.S.,  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  practical  subject 
in  Surgery.  It  is  awarded  annually,  but  only  when  a 
dissertation  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  award. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  last  sixty  years  many 
Jacksonian  Prizemen  became  leading  surgeons  in  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  their  Prize  Dissertation.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them  are  so  prominent  as  to  justify  mention: 
Christopher  Heath — Diseases  of  the  Jaw,  Priestley 
Smith — Glaucoma ;  W.  Watson  Cheyne — Antiseptic 

1  An  excellent  summary  of  the  Imlach  Trial  will  be  found  in  Stewart 
McKay’s  Life  of  Lawson  Tait. 
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Surgery ;  Frederick  Treves — Intestinal  Obstruction\ 
Anthony  Bowlby — Wounds  of  Nerves ;  James  Berry — 
Surgical  Treatment  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.  The  Jackson¬ 
ian  Prize  is  eagerly  sought  by  young  surgeons  with 
professional  ambition. 

Although  I  was  satisfied  that  Tait’s  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tice  were  correct  I  was  sure  that  his  methods  of  treating 
his  seniors  were  wrong.  The  leaders  in  Diseases  of 
Women  at  that  time  were  such  men  as  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan,  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  and  Sir  John  Williams. 
Tait  was  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  rough,  and  rude.  Al¬ 
though  I  admired  his  operative  ability  his  statistics  were 
certainly  unreliable.  He  spared  no  one,  not  even  his 
friends,  and  in  one  of  his  addresses  he  described  me  as 
being  ‘filled  with  transcendental  notions  in  Pathology’. 

A  few  years  later  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women 
was  under  a  cloud.  The  operation  results  were  so  bad 
that  an  inquiry  was  set  up,  and  a  definite  attempt  was 
made  to  close  the  Institution.  The  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  with  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  (afterwards  Lord 
Glenesk)  took  energetic  action;  rearranged  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  Hospital,  and  appointed  a  new  staff. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  Assistant-Surgeon 
in  1896,  and  six  months  later  Full-Surgeon,  with  fifteen 
beds.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  needed  for 
performing  abdominal  operations.  I  combated  hostile 
professional  opinion  by  making  my  operations  accessible 
to  Medical  Men  and  Medical  Women  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  by  publishing  the  results  in  the  Reports 
of  the  leading  Medical  Societies  and  Medical  Journals. 
Every  facility  was  given  alike  to  friend  and  foe. 
Gradually  opposition  ceased. 

In  1906  I  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  This  enabled  me  to  spend  fourteen  years 
teaching  in  the  Hospital  I  loved  so  well. 
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No  great  change  has  ever  been  wrought  in  Religion, 
Medicine,  or  Science  without  serious  opposition.  Sur¬ 
geons  in  this  respect  are  no  better  than  the  silversmiths 
of  Ephesus.  I  may  have  won  some  credit  for  helping 
to  put  this  class  of  surgery  on  a  sound  footing  after 
dragging  it  out  of  obloquy  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  overwhelm  it. 

ANAESTHESIA.  ESCAPE  FROM  PAIN 

In  my  early  days  as  a  surgeon  the  induction  of  anaes¬ 
thesia  for  an  examination,  or  an  operation,  with  ether, 
or  chloroform,  was  a  rough-and-ready  proceeding. 
Struggling  with  a  strong  man,  during  the  administration 
of  ether,  was  often  distressing  and  unpleasant;  accident 
not  only  added  to  the  risks  of  an  operation  but  sometimes 
caused  the  death  of  a  patient.  Occasionally  the  surgeon, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  proceedings,  received  kicks 
and  blows  as  in  a  scrimmage. 

In  1884  I  was  called  in  consultation  on  a  footman, 
a  big  fellow  6  feet  4  inches  in  height.  In  order  to  make 
a  satisfactory  examination  it  was  necessary  to  anaesthetize 
him.  Ether  was  selected  and  administered  by  the 
doctor.  The  examination  was  conducted  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  large  house  in  Park  Lane,  where  the  footman 
was  employed.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  signal  from 
the  doctor  that  the  patient  was  ‘under’  I  began  the 
examination — in  an  instant  the  man  sat  up,  sprang 
arom  the  bed  and  began  to  punch,  wrestle,  and  knock 
us  about  like  skittles.  I  received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
jaw. 

The  housekeeper,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  alarmed  by  the  scuffle  fetched  a  blacksmith, 
who  happened  to  be  at  work  in  the  basement.  He 
helped  to  restrain  the  footman;  gradually  his  excitement 
subsided  and  unconsciousness  supervened. 
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Exciting  struggles  of  this  kind  were  common  in  the 
early  days  of  anaesthetics,  but  happily  they  are  now  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  past.  Discoveries  of  new  anaesthetics,  and 
especially  improvements  in  the  art  of  inducing  anaesthesia, 
have  rendered  their  use  free  from  risk — even  free  from 
discomfort. 

The  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  property  of  cocaine 
has  made  it  possible  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  with¬ 
out  inducing  unconsciousness — conscious  anaesthesia. 

In  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  a  general  anaesthetic  was  a 
boon  which  enabled  the  surgeon  to  extract  a  cataract 
painlessly,  but  the  squeezing  of  the  globe  which  attended 
post-anaesthetic  vomiting  was  sometimes  disastrous  to 
the  eye.  In  1880  when  I  watched  operations  in  Paris, 
in  some  of  the  special  clinics,  many  operations  were 
performed  on  eyes  without  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic. 
One  afternoon  I  saw  Galezowski  in  Paris  operate  on  six 
patients  without  this  help.  Some  bore  the  operation 
stoically;  others  resisted  and  the  surgeon  lost  his  temper. 
I  asked  one  man  who  had  borne  an  iridectomy  for  glau¬ 
coma  with  remarkable  fortitude,  to  describe  his  experi¬ 
ence:  he  replied,  ‘When  the  knife  entered  my  eye  it 
seemed  like  a  flash  of  lightning!’ 

In  1876  Edward  Payson  Weston,  an  American  pedes¬ 
trian,  attempted  to  walk  500  miles  in  six  consecutive 
days.  The  walk  took  place  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington.  Near  the  termination  of  the  sixth  day  Weston 
had  completed  450  miles;  a  pistol  was  fired  and  he 
withdrew  from  an  impossible  task. 

I  was  living  near  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  1876  and 
on  one  of  the  days  looked  into  the  arena  and  saw  Weston 
walking  and  was  astonished  at  his  briskness.  My 
interest  in  this  affair  was  quickened  by  the  story  that  he 
was  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  by  chewing  coca  leaves! 
These  leaves  are  chewed  by  Peruvian  Indians;  the  juice 
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of  the  leaves  benumbs  sensation  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  they  have  been  used  as  a  masticatory  from  time 
immemorial.  Coca  bushes  grow  freely  on  the  moun¬ 
tain-sides  in  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  and  the  leaves 
were  chewed  by  the  priests  for  psychic  stimulation 
during  religious  ceremonies. 

About  ten  years  after  Weston’s  walk  I  was  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  saw  the  Ophthal¬ 
mic  surgeon  instil  into  the  eye  of  a  patient  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  cocain  and  extract  a  foreign  body  stuck 
in  the  cornea.  The  proceeding  was  painless.  Cocain 
is  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  coca  leaves. 

From  such  simple  purposes  the  use  of  cocain  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  quickly  extended  for  minor  surgical  pro¬ 
cedures;  its  special  action  being  exerted  on  the  sensory 
nerves.  Surgeons  soon  realized  that  there  were  risks 
attending  the  use  of  cocain,  and  clever  chemists  soon 
acquired  methods  of  depriving  it  of  deleterious  elements, 
and  in  the  form  of  novocain  it  is  the  safest  and  most 
valuable  agent  for  local  anaesthesia — boon  and  blessing 
to  patients  and  surgeons. 

Novocain  is  especially  useful  for  inducing  temporary 
anaesthesia  of  the  sensory  roots  of  spinal  nerves  employ¬ 
ing  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  a  medium.  In  this  clever 
method  a  solution  of  novocain  injected  into  the  intradural 
space  freely  mingles  with  the  fluid  and  benumbs  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  permits  such 
operations  as  amputation  of  the  lower  limb,  removal  of 
abdominal  tumours  and  similar  operations  on  the  body, 
below  the  level  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  performed  without 
pain  and  without  depriving  the  patient  of  consciousness. 

It  is  extremely  useful  also  in  local  operations.  With 
the  aid  of  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  novocain  a  definite 
area  may  be  rendered  anaesthetic  for  simple  surgical 
operations.  Injected  into  the  sheath  of  a  nerve  the  area 
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of  the  skin  supplied  by  the  nerve  is  temporarily  be¬ 
numbed.  This  method  is  known  as  nerve-blocking. 

The  story  of  cocain  and  the  consequences  for  man¬ 
kind  which  followed  a  combination  of  Botany,  Chemo¬ 
therapy,  and  Surgery  may  be  described  as  magical! 

Although  ingenious  instruments  have  been  invented 
for  estimating  weight,  temperature,  and  speed,  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  devising  an  instrument  for  measuring 
Pain  or  estimating  Fear,  for  example:  In  December  1908 
I  was  in  Vienna,  and  my  host  wished  me  to  visit  a  well- 
equipped  Jewish  hospital;  there  I  saw  Zuckerkandl,  a 
Viennese  surgeon  of  repute,  perform  an  operation  with 
the  aid  of  spinal  anaesthesia  on  an  aged  Jew.  When  the 
surgeon  made  the  incision  the  patient  complained  in 
piteous  tones, ‘O  Weh!  O  Weh!  O  Weh!’  The  sur¬ 
geon  desisted  at  once  and  asked  the  man  if  he  felt  pain. 
He  replied,  ‘Nein,  Nein.’  Then  the  surgeon  asked,  ‘Why 
do  you  complain?’  To  this  the  Jew  replied,  ‘You  know 
it  is  the  way  of  my  people!’ 

In  1879  I  saw  T.  W.  Nunn,  the  Senior  Surgeon  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  remove  a  piece  of  dead  bone 
from  the  heel  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  wounded  by  a 
bullet  in  an  encounter  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  I  do  not 
know  what  astonished  me  most — the  coolness  of  the 
surgeon  who  so  deliberately  cut  the  man,  or  the  courage 
of  the  patient  who  submitted  without  flinching.  After 
the  bone  had  been  removed  Nunn  washed  out  the  wound 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  This  stung  the 
patient;  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  students  in  the  gallery 
as  he  was  wheeled  out  of  the  room! 

I  have  had  several  small  operations  and  in  my  early 
days  submitted  to  them  stoically.  Three  operations 
have  been  performed  under  local  anesthetic — gas  and 
anesthesia — novocain;  and  three  under  a  general 
ether.  A  general  anesthetic  administered  by  an  anes- 
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thetist  of  experience  is  so  safe  that  few  shrink  from  it 
when  a  serious  operation  is  required,  and  in  later  years 
when  I  required  the  active  attention  of  a  surgeon  I  pre¬ 
ferred  gas  and  ether.  There  is  one  recorded  case  in 
which  a  surgeon  administered  an  anaesthetic  to  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  an  operation: 

Dr.  E.  L.  Doyen,  a  French  surgeon  possessing  unusual 
dexterity,  and  who  separated  the  Orissa  twins,  Radica — 
Doodica,  had  an  intense  craving  for  popularity.  In 
1906  Doyen’s  appendix  required  removal  and  as  he  could 
not  remove  it  himself,  the  operation  was  performed  on 
the  following  lines: 

Doyen  selected  a  former  assistant  to  operate  and  made 
the  preparations  himself,  and  administered  the  anaesthetic 
— ethyl  chloride — to  himself.  In  about  ten  seconds  he 
felt  himself  ‘going’  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  surgeon. 
A  few  drops  of  chloroform  were  also  administered.  On 
recovering  consciousness  Doyen  insisted  on  examining 
the  appendix  in  a  bottle,  and  dictated  the  details  of  his 
surgical  adventure  to  be  reported  in  the  Echo  de  Paris. 
In  relation  to  this  theatrical  display,  a  witty  English  sur¬ 
geon  wrote:  ‘The  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  Separator  of  United  Twins,  the  Gelder  of  Lions — 
the  King  of  Surgeons  operating  on  the  King  of  Beasts, 
should  himself  be  overcome  by  an  ailment  which  had  so 
often  yielded  to  the  touch  of  his  knife.’ 

It  is  unusual  to  get  a  frank  opinion  from  a  lay  visitor 
who  has  been  allowed  to  witness  surgical  operations. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  nephew  who  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  whether  to  please  his  father,  uncle,  or  his 
own  instinct.  The  lad  wished  to  be  an  engineer;  his 
uncle  would  like  him  to  be  a  surgeon.  In  this  dilemma 
I  was  asked  to  allow  him  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  me 
in  the  operating-room.  The  boy  willingly  attended  and 
watched  me  perform  half  a  dozen  major  operations  with 
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close  attention  and  obvious  interest.  We  had  tea 
together  and  he  left  the  hospital  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

A  week  elapsed;  I  met  his  uncle  and  asked  if  the  boy 
had  made  his  choice.  ‘Oh!’ he  replied, ‘I  had  a  curious 
talk  with  him  and  among  other  questions  he  asked,  ‘  ‘Were 
those  operations  I  saw  considered  to  be  difficult?”’  My 
friend  scratched  his  bald  head  and  replied,  ‘Yes,  they  are 
called  capital  operations.’  ‘Oh!’  said  the  boy,  ‘and  that 
young  fellow  can  do  them  so  easily  and  so  quickly! 
There’s  not  much  in  Surgery — I  shall  be  an  engineer.’ 

My  first  operation  on  a  private  patient  was  the  removal 
of  a  tumour  from  the  leg  of  a  woman  living  in  a  village 
near  Oxford.  The  incident  is  impressed  on  my  memory 
because  the  patient  resolutely  refused  to  have  chloroform 
and  bore  the  operation  stoically.  Her  doctor  was  a 
facetious  fellow  and  unwisely  quarrelled  with  the  Vicar, 
who  disliked  and  distrusted  him.  The  Vicar  advised 
his  parishioners  when  they  were  ill  not  to  drink  the 
doctor’s  physic,  but  to  swallow  Blair’s  Gout  and  Rheu¬ 
matic  Pills!  To  counteract  this,  the  doctor  informed  the 
Vicar  that  if  he  continued  this  malicious  advice  he  would 
obtain  a  gross  of  Spurgeon’s  Sermons,  distribute  them, 
and  advise  the  villagers  to  read  these  wonderful  sermons 
on  Sundays  in  preference  to  listening  to  the  Vicar’s 
feeble  preaching!  Doctor  and  Vicar  were  reconciled. 

Surgeons  are  often  useful  in  courts  of  justice,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  investigation  of  murders.  About  forty  years 
ago  an  old  blind  man,  named  Fifield,  was  frequently 
seen  walking  past  the  Middlesex  Hospital  led  by  a  dog 
and  ostensibly  selling  bootlaces.  This  man  lived  with 
his  wife  near  King’s  Cross  Station.  She  was  a  small, 
feeble,  old  woman,  but  the  blind  man  was  tall  and  strong. 
One  evening  the  couple  retired  to  their  room  and  in  the 
morning  the  woman  was  found  dead  on  the  floor.  It 
was  known  by  the  neighbours  that  the  blind  man  was  a 
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quarrelsome  fellow.  The  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
parish  mortuary;  Danford  Thomas,  the  coroner,  ordered 
a  post-mortem  examination  and  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  case  asked  me  to  be  present.  There  were  no  signs 
of  external  injury,  but  on  proceeding  with  the  examin¬ 
ation  I  found  to  my  astonishment  seventeen  fractures  of 
the  ribs.  Some  of  the  ribs  had  been  broken  in  two 
places.  I  was  puzzled;  such  severe  injuries  could  only 
be  caused  by  great  violence.  It  was  undeniable  that 
there  had  been  a  struggle  in  the  room  and  Fifield  had  in 
some  way  injured  the  woman  s  chest.  I  thought  he  had 
knelt  on  her,  but  the  number  of  fractures  puzzled  me; 
they  resembled  the  injuries  found  in  human  beings 
crushed  to  death  in  a  crowd.  To  make  the  matter  cer¬ 
tain  for  the  inquest  I  carried  out  some  observations  on 
dissecting-room  subjects  and  convinced  myself  that  as 
the  poor  woman  lay  on  her  back  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
her  husband  stamped  on  her  chest  with  his  boots  on! 

This  man  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  As  the 
murder  was  unpremeditated  the  Judge  took  the  prisoner’s 
blindness  into  consideration  and  sentenced  him  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  After  the  jury  had  found  Fifield 
guilty  he  was  proved  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  had  been 
sent  to  prison  on  several  occasions  for  theft  and  especially 
for  passing  counterfeit  coin. 

Some  months  after  the  trial  the  coroner  sent  me  a 
cutting  from  a  Newcastle  newspaper  containing  an 
account  of  a  brutal  murder:  A  man  quarrelled  with  his 
wife  in  the  street  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd,  threw 
her  on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  her  chest.  He  was 
wearing  thick  boots.  The  poor  woman  died.  The  injuries 
found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  were  described 
at  the  inquest.  They  corresponded  in  every  particular 
with  those  I  had  found  in  Fifield’s  unfortunate  wife. 
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Danford  Thomas  sent  me  the  newspaper  cutting 
because  the  facts  confirmed  my  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
Fifield  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  thought  I  had  strained 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  after  reading  the 
report  of  the  Newcastle  case  he  was  convinced  that  my 
evidence  was  correct. 

The  love  of  animals  is  innate  in  the  worst  of  us.  When 
Fifield’s  solicitor  wanted  money  for  his  defence  he 
refused  to  sell  his  dog.  His  counsel  made  a  point  of 
this  at  the  trial  by  ending  his  speech  for  the  prisoner  in 
this  dramatic  style:  ‘Could  this  blind  man  be  guilty  of 
such  a  monstrous  act  as  stamping  on  his  little  wife  when 
she  was  helpless  on  the  floor;  a  blind  man!  who  for  his 
own  defence  refused  to  sell  his  Old  Dog  Tray!’ 

SPECIALISM  AMONG  THIEVES 

There  is  specialism  among  thieves  as  well  as  among 
surgeons.  My  interest  in  this  matter  was  stimulated 
on  learning  that  a  thief,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
stealing  shoes,  confessed  that  the  temptation  to  steal 
shoes  exposed  for  sale  was  to  him  irresistible! 

The  following  example  of  specialism  in  crime  came 
under  my  notice  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital: 

On  making  a  visit  to  my  ward  I  found  a  man,  aged 
35,  lying  in  bed  with  an  injury  to  his  head  and  a  broken 
jaw.  He  walked  into  the  out-patient  room  the  previous 
evening  complaining  of  a  wound  in  his  head  caused  by 
a  fall.  The  house-surgeon  on  duty,  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  the  injury,  admitted  him  to  my  ward. 

The  following  morning  a  police  sergeant  called  at 
the  hospital  to  inquire  ‘if  an  accident  case  had  been 
admitted  in  the  night’.  After  consulting  the  admission 
book,  the  sergeant  produced  the  crown  of  a  molar  tooth; 
this  he  had  found  on  the  floor  of  the  vestry  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  which  had  been  entered  by  a  thief,  or 
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thieves,  the  previous  night.  It  appears  that  the  burglar 
entered  the  church  through  the  window  of  the  organ- 
loft,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  vestry  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  jump  across  an  open  space  about  four  feet  wide. 
The  thief  missed  his  footing  and  fell  on  the  floor  of  the 
vestry  several  feet  below.  In  the  morning  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  church,  discovering  that  the  vestry  had 
been  disturbed,  sent  for  the  police.  A  sergeant  examin¬ 
ing  the  room  found  blood-stains  on  the  floor  and  the 
crown  of  a  molar  tooth!  My  house-surgeon  took  the 
piece  of  tooth  and  found  it  accurately  fitted  a  broken 
tooth  in  relation  with  the  fracture  in  the  patient’s  jaw. 

The  sergeant  then  ordered  the  man’s  clothes  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  prevent  him  escaping.  In  due 
course,  when  the  burglar’s  wound  had  healed,  he  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate  and  recognized  as  a  man 
well  known  to  the  police;  his  speciality  was  robbing 
churches!  Apart  from  this  curious  propensity  he 
seemed  a  decent  fellow,  and  as  on  this  occasion  he  had 
not  stolen  anything,  but  had  sustained  a  serious  personal 
injury,  the  magistrate  treated  him  leniently. 

THE  CADDIE  AND  THE  CLUB 

It  is  worth  remark  that  a  surgeon  may  be  concerned 
with  many  accidents  which  individually  leave  no  per¬ 
manent  impression  on  his  mind.  Here  and  there  one 
persists  vividly  in  his  memory  because  it  is,  to  use  a 
colloquialism,  something  out  of  the  usual  run.  Of  this 
the  following  story  is  an  example : 

One  afternoon,  on  making  my  usual  visit  to  the  boys’ 
ward,  I  saw  neatly  resting  on  the  pillow  of  the  bed  in 
which  a  boy  was  lying,  a  small  rounded  head;  as  the 
hair  had  been  closely  cropped,  which  is  the  practice  in 
head  injuries,  it  appeared  as  round  as  a  ball.  On  the 
right  temple,  I  could  see  a  horizontal  depression  an  inch 
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in  length,  with  neatly  rounded  ends,  and  sharply  defined 
margins.  It  exactly  resembled  the  depression  made  by  a 
golf-club — a  driver — on  a  ball  of  clay.  I  at  once  asked 
the  boy,  ‘Has  someone  mistaken  your  head  for  a  golf- 
ball?’  The  boy  merely  grinned.  My  house-surgeon  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  boy  was  a  caddie  and  on  the  links  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  another  caddie — an  older  boy — who,  to  check 
his  impudence,  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  driver! 

The  injury  to  the  caddie  was,  in  surgical  terms,  a 
gutter-fracture,  and  he  made  a  good  and  lasting  recovery. 
It  was  the  shape  of  the  depression  on  the  boy’s  head 
which  arrested  my  attention  and  fixed  this  unusual 
injury  in  my  memory. 

ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIR  E— E  RYSIPELAS, 

AND 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NURSING 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire  was  the  name  applied  by  herbalists 
to  the  disease  now  known  as  erysipelas.  Its  history 
bears  on  the  Evolution  of  Nursing. 

Until  the  value  of  Antisepsis  began  to  be  appreciated 
by  surgeons,  post-operative  erysipelas  was  a  scourge. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  common  complication  of  com¬ 
pound-fractures  and  surgical  wounds.  Surgeons  knew 
that  erysipelas  is  easily  and  frequently  conveyed  from 
one  patient  to  another  in  a  surgical  ward;  and  it  was  the 
practice  as  soon  as  the  initial  redness — accompanied  by 
fever — became  manifest  in  the  skin  around  a  wound,  at 
once  to  isolate  the  patient;  or  better,  remove  him  from 
the  ward.  In  such  circumstances,  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  when  erysipelas  occurred  in  patients  in  the 
surgical  wards  they  were  transferred  to  a  room  in  the 
basement,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  Assistant- 
Surgeon.  Soon  after  my  appointment  to  the  Surgical 
Staff,  a  broken-down,  intemperate  old  cabman  was 
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admitted;  he  had  sustained  a  compound-fracture  of  the 
leg.  A  few  days  after  his  admission  into  the  male 
accident  ward  erysipelas  declared  itself  in  the  damaged 
limb,  and  the  old  man  became  delirious.  In  accordance 
with  the  routine  practice  he  was  sent  to  the  erysipelas- 
ward  under  my  care. 

At  this  date  (1886)  the  special  wards  for  septic  and 
delirious  patients  were  in  the  basement  of  the  hospital, 
among  the  store-rooms,  kitchens,  the  carpenter’s  shop, 
smithy,  laundry  and  coal-cellar.  The  surgical  nurses 
did  not  look  after  them,  but  untrained  women  called 
emergency  nurses — real  gamps — were  employed. 

My  first  visit  to  the  old  man  was  made  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  he  was  transferred: — I  found  him  in  a  dark, 
ill-conditioned,  ill-ventilated,  dismal  ward  in  charge  of 
a  ‘special’  nurse,  who  sat  half  asleep  in  an  arm-chair. 
She  smelt  strongly  of  gin!  The  patient  was  delirious 
and  loquacious.  In  spite  of  his  broken  leg  he  was 
sitting  in  the  bed  holding  the  counterpane  and  sheet  as 
if  they  were  reins.  This  old  cabman  was  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  driving  his  old  mare  and  urging  her 
by  moving  his  right  arm  as  if  gently  flicking  her  with  a 
whip  and  uttering  friendly  phrases  such  as:  ‘Gee  up,  old 
girl!  Holdup!  Steady — steady,  I  say.  Gee  up!’  He 
appeared  indifferent  to  my  presence. 

After  watching  him  for  a  few  minutes,  I  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  damaged  limb.  This  aroused  the  ‘nurse’ 
and  without  rising  from  her  chair  the  snuffy,  drunken 
woman  exclaimed:  ‘Now,  young  man,  if  you  know’d 
what’s  the  matter  with  that  poor  old  cabby  you  wouldn’t 
dress  ’is  leg,  and  it  isn’t  safe  to  go  near  the  bed.’ 

I  dressed  the  injured  leg,  and  readjusted  the  splints 
and  made  the  old  fellow  comfortable.  He  died  the  same 
night.  This  episode  ended  the  career  of  this  ‘special 
nurse’  so  far  as  Middlesex  Hospital  was  concerned. 
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At  that  period  a  new  interest  was  dawning  for  surgical 
nursing.  The  discovery,  in  1883,  that  erysipelas  is 
caused  by  a  microbe — a  streptococcus — explained  the 
occurrence  of  this  infection  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  wards 
with  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  in  pre-antiseptic 
days.  Post-operative  erysipelas  is  very  contagious,  easily 
conveyed  from  wound  to  wound  by  sponges  and  the 
dirty  fingers  of  surgeons,  dressers,  and  nurses;  instru¬ 
ments,  and  splints.  The  need  for  greater  care  in  Anti¬ 
sepsis  became  obvious  in  view  of  Pasteur’s  discoveries  of 
the  relationship  of  micro-organisms  to  disease. 

The  importance  of  training  nurses  in  the  principles  of 
antisepsis  is  appreciated  by  surgeons,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  infective  discharges  from  ulcers  and  septic  wounds. 

At  the  time  of  my  experience  with  the  delirious  cab¬ 
man,  the  Middlesex  Hospital  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  an  admirable  and  enthusiastic  Lady-Superintendent 
— Miss  Thorold — who,  with  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  Weekly  Board,  remodelled  the  Nursing  Depart¬ 
ment  and  established  a  well-organized  School  of  Nursing. 
She  strove  hard — and  succeeded — in  replacing  sick- 
attendants  by  well-trained  and  capable  nurses.  More¬ 
over  surgeons  soon  perceived  that  patients  with  post¬ 
operative  erysipelas  demanded  skilful  nursing,  diligence, 
and  watchfulness;  and  that  light,  ventilation,  nutritious 
diet  and  strict  cleanliness  are  as  important  as  surgical 
supervision,  drugs,  and  the  judicious  use  of  antiseptics. 

Nowhere  in  surgery  does  the  maxim,  ‘Prevention  is 
better  than  cure’,  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  post-operative  erysipelas. 

When  surgeons  appreciated  these  facts,  this  dread 
sequel  of  accidents  and  surgical  operations  became  a 
rarity;  so  rare  indeed  that  in  my  practice — hospital 
and  private — I  have  not  seen  a  case  of  post-operative 
erysipelas  for  forty  years. 
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In  my  early  days  this  disease  was  common  in  every 
surgical  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  Lister’s  first  success  with  carbolic  acid  as 
an  antiseptic  was  obtained  in  a  lad  with  a  compound 
fracture  of  his  leg  (see  p.  i  io). 

Miss  Thorold’s  efforts  to  improve  the  style  and  status 
of  nurses  are  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  After  thirty-five  years  of  strenuous  work  she 
retired  in  1905,  beloved  by  all. 

THE  CLINICAL  THERMOMETER 

My  acquaintance  with  Miss  Thorold  began  in  a 
curious  way: — Wunderlich’s  book  on  Medical  Ther¬ 
mometry  appeared  in  English  about  1871.  Previous  to 
the  publication  of  this  important  book,  surgeons  and 
physicians  estimated  the  body-temperature  by  hand — 
a  most  unreliable  instrument  for  this  purpose.  When 
surgeons  recognized  the  value  of  the  thermometer  there 
arose  an  unseemly  squabble  between  the  staff  and  Miss 
Thorold — who  was  to  take  temperatures — the  dressers 
or  the  nurses.  When  I  began  my  dressership  in  1879 
the  strife  was  bitter.  To  avoid  trouble,  Hulke  supplied 
his  dressers  with  clinical  thermometers — clumsy,  but 
reliable.  The  value  of  regular  temperature  records  was 
soon  recognized  by  physicians  and  surgeons;  reliable  and 
handy  thermometers  were  constructed  by  scientific  in¬ 
strument  makers,  and  accurate  observations  were  insured 
by  self-registering  thermometers;  well-trained  nurses 
‘took  temperatures’  at  regular  intervals  and  prepared 
trustworthy  charts. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  a  trained  nurse  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
variations  of  a  patient's  temperature  and  record  it  on  a  chart. 
In  my  experience,  it  is  a  duty  in  which  they  delight. 

The  thermometer  is  as  indispensable  in  Clinical  Work 
as  the  Compass  in  Navigation. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SURGERY  AT  SEA 

SINCE  1880  I  have  made  half  a  hundred  voyages 
to  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemi¬ 
spheres  in  ships  varying  from  a  5,000-ton  collier 
to  the  Mauretania  and  the  Lusitania.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  I  have  been  called  upon  to  render  surgical  aid  to 
officers  or  members  of  the  crew  and  to  passengers. 

My  first  experience  was  amusing.  In  September 
1883  I  went  to  Lisbon  on  a  merchant  ship.  The  second 
day  out  on  going  on  deck  the  Captain  introduced  me  to 
the  Bo’sun,  who  had  a  request  to  make.  After  some 
hesitation  he  asked  me  shyly  if  I  would  be  kind  enough 
to  castrate  the  cat!  I  acceded  to  the  request,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  cat  became  my  friend. 

In  1918,  when  the  Germans  were  busy  sinking  British 
merchant  ships,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne, 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post ,  that  a  series  of  articles  in  his 
journal  giving  some  idea  of  the  methods,  dangers,  and 
difficulties  incurred  in  convoying  merchant  ships  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  public.  He  discussed  the  matter 
with  Sir  Douglas  Brownrigg,  the  chief  Naval  Censor  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  me  as  corre¬ 
spondent  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  New  York,  and 
return  on  the  cruiser  escorting  a  convoy  of  merchant 
ships.  I  was  invited  to  undertake  the  duty  and  accepted 
it.  In  March  1918  I  left  Liverpool  and  landed  at 

Halifax  and  returned  to  Glasgow  on  the  escorting  cruiser. 
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On  the  second  morning  after  leaving  Halifax  a  signal 
was  received  from  one  of  the  ships  that  a  man  on 
board  required  medical  aid.  Could  a  doctor  be  sent? 
The  convoy  at  this  time  was  at  the  south  tail  of  the  Bank 
of  Newfoundland.  A  boat  was  lowered  and  a  surgeon 
went  aboard.  He  signalled  that  the  Cook’s  Mate 
required  some  surgery  and  would  need  it  for  some  days. 
The  Captain  of  the  cruiser  asked  my  advice  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  patient  should  be  brought  on  board  the 
escort.  The  transfer  occupied  half  an  hour  and  all 
ships  in  the  convoy  hove  to.  This  little  incident  illus¬ 
trates  what  has  been  called  the  Omnipotence  of  Surgeons. 
A  cook’s  mate  required  simple  surgical  aid;  the  cook 
referred  to  a  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  had  tried 
to  help  his  mate,  but  unsuccessfully.  For  half  an  hour 
160,000  tons  of  shipping  stopped  in  mid-ocean  in  order 
that  surgical  aid  could  be  rendered  to  a  cook’s  mate 
while  submarines  might  be  busy  around.1 

I  had  a  graver  experience  than  this  under  the  equator 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  It  was  lunch-hour  and  sitting 
next  the  Captain  I  noticed  his  mouth  was  somewhat 
awry;  then  he  selected  an  apple  and  suddenly  dropped 
it,  and  his  right  arm  fell  to  his  side.  Recognizing  it  to 
be  a  paralytic  seizure  I  crossed  the  dining-room  to  the 
ship’s  surgeon  and  the  nurse  and  asked  them  to  assist 
the  Captain  from  the  saloon  to  his  cabin,  and  as  they 
went  up  the  companion-way  to  the  Officers’  Quarters, 
his  right  leg  gave  way.  Two  hours  later  I  met  the 
surgeon  and  asked  after  the  patient.  He  replied,  ‘I 
have  made  him  comfortable  in  bed  and  put  the  Chief 
Officer  in  command  of  the  ship!’  I  said,  ‘This  is  rather 
bold’;  he  replied,  ‘I  knew  you  would  support  me  in  this, 
and  it  is  within  my  power’.  On  reaching  Para,  a  con¬ 
sultation  took  place  with  the  Company’s  doctor  and 

1  T  lie  Tale  of  a  Convoy.’  In  my  Selected  Letter*  and  Essays,  1920. 
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communication  was  made  with  the  Head  Office  in 
Liverpool.  The  surgeon’s  action  was  endorsed. 

On  a  voyage  to  Cape  Town  I  was  able  to  perform  an 
important  operation  in  mid-Atlantic  on  a  friend,  and 
kept  it  so  quiet  that  not  more  than  ten  persons  knew 
that  anything  untoward  had  happened  on  the  ship. 
The  operation  was  attended  with  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Captain  was  grateful  because  I  did  not 
have  the  ship  stopped. 

Kipling,  in  a  delightful  address  to  the  students  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  1908,  on  ‘A  Doctor’s  Work’, 
has  this  fine  reference  to  the  power  of  the  ship’s  surgeon 
at  sea:  ‘He  can  forbid  any  ship  to  enter  any  port  in  the 
world,  and  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
operation  the  surgeon  can  stop  a  20,000-ton  liner  with 
mails  in  mid-ocean  till  the  operation  is  completed’. 

It  is  unwise,  and  I  am  sure  rarely  necessary,  to  stop 
a  ship  whilst  an  operation  is  performed  at  sea.  In  1924 
three  days  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  on  a  20,000-ton 
liner,  I  was  called  upon  to  operate  for  acute  appendicitis 
on  a  stout,  able,  and  amiable  Captain.  Several  days 
passed  before  the  news  filtered  through  the  ship  that  the 
Captain  had  been  the  subject  of  an  operation.  The 
Cunarder  on  which  this  incident  occurred  had  a  surgical 
department  admirably  arranged  and  equipped.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  the  Captain’s  room.  When 
the  ship  reached  Liverpool  I  superintended  his  transfer¬ 
ence  to  the  hospital.  He  had  a  long  and  serious  illness 
but  happily  recovered,  and  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  my  former  patient  in  command. 

Surgery  at  sea  on  a  well-found  steamship  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  serious  adventure,  but  on  a  sailing-ship  it  is  worse. 
In  my  early  days  as  a  surgeon,  the  chief  officer  of  a 
sailing  ship  came  under  my  care  with  the  following  story: 

A  derrick-boom  fell  upon  him  during  a  voyage  in  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean,  and  dislocated  his  hip.  The  Captain 
tried  to  reduce  it  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient 
drank  half  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  fifty  drops  of  laudanum ; 
being  drunk  he  was  fastened  by  a  band  to  a  ring-bolt  on 
the  deck  and  ten  seamen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Captain,  hauled  steadily  on  the  leg.  Their  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Four  days  later  the  ship  touched  the 
Canary  Isles  and  the  officer  was  sent  ashore.  The  dis¬ 
location  was  quickly  reduced  by  a  surgeon  with  the  aid 
of  chloroform.  On  recovering,  the  patient  was  unable 
to  walk  without  pain.  I  saw  him  in  London  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  pain  was  due  to  a  piece  of  bone 
pricking  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  I  exposed  the  nerve 
through  an  incision  in  the  buttock  and  found  a  hook¬ 
shaped  piece  of  bone  on  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum 
(which  had  been  broken  by  the  efforts  of  his  shipmates)  in 
such  a  position  as  to  stick  into  the  nerve  when  the  limb 
was  extended.  This  was  removed  and  all  pain  ceased. 

I  saw  the  officer  twenty  years  later  in  excellent  health. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  Captain  and  the  crew 
to  reduce  the  dislocated  hip  of  the  Chief  Officer  were 
precisely  those  employed  by  surgeons,  in  hospitals  of 
repute,  before  the  discovery  of  the  anassthetic  properties 
of  chloroform.  Even  after  the  utility  of  chloroform  in 
operative  surgery  was  recognized,  it  was  many  years 
before  its  advantage  in  producing  relaxation  of  muscles 
was  appreciated  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  In  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  the  ring-bolts  in  the  floor,  the  bars 
on  the  walls,  and  the  tackle  for  reducing  dislocations 
in  the  out-patient  room,  and  the  operating-theatre, 
were  not  abolished  until  1895.  The  last  time  I  saw  a 
dislocation  of  the  hip  reduced  in  this  Hospital  with 
pulleys  was  in  1880. 

In  the  old  days  of  sailing-ships,  surgery  at  sea  was 
rough  and  ready.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum 
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of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  which  I  watched  with  jealous 
care  for  many  years.  It  is  instructive  as  well  as  his¬ 
torical:  it  is  a  portion  of  a  human  thigh-bone  with  an 
ivory  peg  in  it.  This  is  its  history:  The  Captain  of  a 
whaler  broke  his  thigh  in  the  South  Seas  and  as  there 
was  no  surgeon  on  board,  the  sailors  put  the  broken 
limb  in  splints.  Some  months  later,  he  was  admitted 
into  King’s  College  Hospital,  London,  with  an  ununited 
fracture.  Sir  William  Fergusson  rubbed  the  frag¬ 
ments  forcibly  together;  subsequently  he  scarified  them 
subcutaneously;  and  later  inserted  an  ivory  peg  between 
them.  As  no  union  followed,  Sir  William  amputated 
the  limb.  Secondary  bleeding  occurred  after  the  flaps 
had  partially  healed,  for  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke  tied 
the  superficial  femoral  artery.  An  aneurysm  formed 
at  the  seat  of  ligature.  The  patient  died  a  few  months 
later.  Hulke  was  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Fergusson  and 
brought  the  specimen  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  when 
he  migrated  from  King’s  College  Hospital  in  the  Strand. 

WAR  SURGERY 

I  continued  to  pursue  surgery  steadily  at  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Hospital  until  interrupted  by  the  Great  War,  August 
1914.  In  December  1906  I  accepted  a  Commission  as 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Territorial 
Force,  never  dreaming  that  any  service  would  be  required 
of  me.  On  1  August  1914  I  delivered  the  Address  on 
Surgery  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  following  paragraph  opened 
the  Address: 

‘The  Art  of  Surgery  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the  Art  of  War,  and  is 
practised  by  warlike  savages  who  have  never  been  influenced  by  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  antagonistic  callings  of  the  soldier  and  the  surgeon  have  been 
markedly  modified  by  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  invention  of  method  for  destroying 
life,  will  make  war  impossible;  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  diseases, 
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and  the  perfection  of  preventive  medicine,  will  render  physicians  and 
surgeons  unnecessary.  The  belief  in  each  instance  is  futile.  Soldiers 
and  surgeons  will  be  required  as  long  as  civilization  endures;  but  their 
methods  have  undergone  great  changes  and  greater  are  impending.  Gun¬ 
powder  revolutionized  warfare;  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  microscope  completely  changed  surgical  methods.’ 

I  had  made  arrangements  to  spend  a  holiday  in  China 
and  Japan  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  leaving  Lon¬ 
don  4  August.  I  left  Aberdeen  the  day  after  the  Address 
was  delivered,  having  been  honoured  in  the  meantime 
with  an  LL.D.;  and  on  reaching  London  learned  with 
astonishment  that  all  traffic  through  Belgium  was  stopped. 
Two  days  later  Great  Britain  declared  War  on  Germany. 
I  was  immediately  called  up,  and  attached  to  the  3rd 
London  General  Hospital,  Wandsworth,  as  a  Captain. 
I  was  content  to  remain  with  this  modest  rank  in  order 
to  obtain  practical  experience  of  gunshot  wounds.  The 
wounded  soldiers  soon  came  in  abundance  from  the 
battlefields  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  The  fighting 
forces  moved  so  rapidly,  and  the  transport  arrangements 
were  so  incompletely  organized  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
reached  Wandsworth  four  or  five  days  after  the  battle 
in  their  first  field-dressings.  Their  wounds  were  corrupt 
and  sloughing.  Septic  wounds  of  this  kind  were  a 
revelation  to  the  younger  surgeons  and  a  shock  to  older 
men.  Many  junior  surgeons  saw  for  the  first  time 
patients  suffering  from  tetanus.  Gradually  matters 
improved  in  France  and  the  wounded  were  brought  to 
England  in  better  condition. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  War  the  hospitals  were 
better  equipped  and  staffed  by  civil  surgeons,  and  many 
acute  cases  were  detained  in  the  base  hospitals  in  France. 

In  the  meantime  having  become  a  Major  and  sat  on 
Medical  Boards  and  similar  duties  ( Plate  IV),  I  asked 
the  Director-General,  that  as  the  surgical  work  had 
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become  systematized  and  could  be  carried  on  by  the 
younger  men,  to  relieve  me.  I  had  served  for  two  years 
at  the  3rd  London  General  Hospital  and  at  the  same 
time  worked  hard  in  my  wards  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

In  1916  I  was  nominated  to  serve  on  the  Special 
Medical  Board  which  met  at  Millbank.  This  was  an 
Appeal  Board  for  men  who  considered  themselves  unfit 
for  active  military  service.  Colonel  E.  H.  Lynden  Bell 
presided.  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Sir  William  Hale 
White,  Mr.  F.  F.  Burghard,  and  Sir  Charles  Ryall  also 
served.  Then  there  arose  a  public  protest  against  the 
methods  of  recruiting.  The  question  was  investigated 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
this  led  to  the  control  of  the  Special  Medical  Board  being 
transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  had 
served  for  a  year  and  did  not  wish  to  continue  under  the 
new  arrangements,  mainly  because  the  control  was  no 
longer  under  the  War  Office. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  a  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  compile  a  Medical  History  of  the  War;  some 
of  the  members  appreciated  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  Museum  collection  of  specimens  demonstrating  the 
effects  of  modern  projectiles.  Case-reports  came  over  in 
abundance,  but  not  actual  specimens.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh, 
Director-General  of  the  Medical  Service  at  that  time, 
appointed  me  War  Office  Representative  with  the  rank 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  speci¬ 
mens  illustrating  gunshot  injuries.  In  March  1917 
I  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  French  War  specimens 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  the  Hotel  du  Val  de  Grace.. 
Sir  Arthur  Sloggett,  who  was  interested  in  the  question, 
met  me  in  Paris  and  together  we  went  to  General  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Hesdin.  In  company  with  Sir  William 
Macpherson,  I  went  to  the  fighting  line  at  Arras  and 
the  first-aid  hospitals  in  the  vicinity,  and  explained  to 
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the  surgeons  the  kind  of  material  that  would  be  required 
for  the  Museum.  On  my  return  to  Boulogne,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  General  Sawyer  I  visited  the  base  hospitals 
for  the  same  purpose. 

After  this  visit  the  supply  of  specimens  became  ample 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  agreed  to  accept 
and  store  them  until  the  conclusion  of  the  War. 

At  that  time  I  was  not  only  a  Member  of  Council  at 
the  College  but  also  a  member  of  the  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  remained  the  War  Office  Representative  until 
the  Collection  was  finally  entrusted  to  the  College  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  Hunterian  Collection. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  Beadles  for  the 
extreme  skill  and  care  with  which  he  dissected  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  specimens.  The  Collection  is  well  arranged 
and  conveniently  displayed  for  examination;  it  is  un¬ 
rivalled  as  an  exhibition  of  War  Wounds  and  Diseases 
incidental  to  War. 

For  my  services  during  the  War  I  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  and  in  1924  appointed 
Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England. 

In  1919  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  British  Journal  of 
Surgery  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
bullets,  and  the  extraordinary  routes  by  which  many  of 
them  find  their  way  into  strange  places  in  the  human 
body. 

Among  the  wounded  soldiers  from  Gallipoli  was  an 
Australian  Colonel — in  private  life  a  prominent  lawyer. 
A  bullet  entered  his  lower  abdomen  and  lodged  in  the 
pelvis.  At  Alexandria  an  attempt  made  to  remove  the 
bullet  failed.  Eventually  the  Colonel  was  brought  to 
England  and  arrived  at  3rd  London  General  Hospital 
where,  after  careful  observation,  I  became  satisfied  that 
much  of  the  patient’s  neurasthenia  was  due  to  the  con- 
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sciousness  that  the  bullet  remained  hidden  in  his  body. 
After  a  thorough  X-ray  examination  I  assured  myself 
that  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  the  tuberosity  of  the  right 
ischium.  A  few  days  later  I  decided  to  attempt  its  re¬ 
moval,  and  while  the  operation  was  in  progress  the  Colonel- 
in-charge  came  into  the  operating-room  and  asked:  ‘Have 
you  found  the  bullet?’  At  that  moment  I  was  extracting 
the  missile  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  handing 
the  bullet  to  the  Officer,  I  asked,  ‘Why  are  you  so 
anxious  about  it?’  He  replied:  ‘A  telephone  message 
has  just  come  through  from  Buckingham  Palace,  H.M. 
The  King  wishes  to  know  if  the  bullet  has  been  found 
in  Colonel  X.’  A  few  days  later  the  King  visited  the 
hospital  and  interviewed  the  Colonel,  who  quickly 
recovered. 

The  tallest  soldier  who  came  under  my  care  for  a 
gunshot  wound  during  the  Great  War  was  6  feet  4  inches 
in  height.  While  charging  the  enemy  a  bullet  damaged 
his  little  toe.  The  wound  became  septic  and  he  was 
ill  many  weeks,  but  recovered.  A  soldier  may  have  a 
finger,  or  a  toe  injured  by  a  bullet,  or  a  fragment  of  a 
bomb,  and  die  from  sepsis;  another  may  have  his  chest, 
abdomen,  or  a  limb  traversed  by  a  bullet  and  recover 
after  a  temporary  indisposition. 

A  singular  injury  happened  on  Armistice  Day, 
11  November  1918:  Shortly  before  eleven  o’clock  a 

stout  cook,  Jane  P - ,  aged  50,  and  her  kitchen-maid, 

stood  at  the  top  of  the  area  steps  listening  for  the  report 
of  the  Armistice  Gun.  When  the  bomb  burst  some¬ 
thing  struck  them,  and  the  cook  realized  that  she  had 
been  wounded  in  the  foot.  She  was  conveyed  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  placed  under  my  care.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  removed  a  curled  fragment  of  metal,  from  her 
foot;  it  was  a  fragment  from  the  case  which  contained 
the  bursting  charge  of  the  bomb.  This  fragment  is 
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preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

jane  p -  may  regard  herself  as  receiving  the  last 

gunshot  wound  of  the  Great  War. 

AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  BAYSWATER 

ROAD 

During  the  Great  War  at  a  time  when  London  was 
liable  to  air  raids  all  artificial  illumination  at  night  was, 
as  far  as  possible,  abolished.  The  darkness  made  the 
roads  dangerous.  One  evening  while  slowly  proceeding 
in  my  car  along  the  Bayswater  Road,  I  suddenly  felt 
a  bump!  The  car  stopped  at  once;  I  sprang  out  and 
perceived  in  the  dim  light  an  elderly  man  lying  full- 
length  in  the  road.  A  few  yards  further  on  was  another 
man  lying  under  a  taxi-cab.  These  men  had  been 
pushing  a  truck  along  the  road  and  a  taxi-cab  knocked 
down  one  of  them.  His  companion,  hearing  another 
car  coming,  walked  back  to  give  warning  and  was  knocked 
down  by  my  car.  The  poor  fellows  lay  full-length  in 
the  road  like  two  overthrown  skittles.  We  put  them 
in  the  taxi-cab  and  instructed  the  driver  to  convey  them 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington.  I  kept  my  appoint¬ 
ment  and  then  went  to  the  Hospital  and  saw  the  men; 
the  only  serious  damage  they  sustained  were  cuts  on  the 
head,  and  these  were  being  cleaned  and  dressed  by  the 
nurse.  I  thanked  her  for  the  care  and  neatness  with 
which  she  dressed  their  wounds. 

Some  years  later  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  accepted 
the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in 
succession  to  Lord  Athlone,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor-General  to  South  Africa.  There  was  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Prince  Arthur  to  the 
Medical  Staff.  Princess  Arthur  was  also  present  and 
the  Prince,  to  my  great  astonishment,  presented  me  to 
the  Princess  as  the  man  who  had  complimented  her  for 
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so  skilfully  dressing  the  heads  of  the  two  men  who  had 
been  damaged  in  the  Bayswater  Road.  Princess  Arthur 
was  much  amused  and  said,  ‘Had  I  been  aware  of  your 
identity  when  watching  me,  I  could  never  have  completed 
the  dressings!’  The  Princess  is  a  splendid  surgical  nurse 
and  loves  the  work. 

THE  SOLOVETSKI  MONASTERY 

PRIESTS  AS  APOTHECARIES 

In  1912  I  spent  Christmas  in  Moscow  with  my  wife 
and  made  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
Island  of  Solovetski  in  the  White  Sea,  our  desire  being 
to  visit  the  famous  Monastery  and  Cathedral  on  that 
island.  We  communicated  with  Archangel  and  in  reply 
received  the  subjoined  telegram: 

‘The  White  Sea  is  frozen  and  in  order  to  reach  the 
island  the  journey  must  be  made  by  sledge  over  the  ice; 
part  of  the  journey  is  through  forests  where  wolves  are 
unusually  abundant  and  to  be  feared.’ 

We  also  had  to  take  into  account  the  shortness  of  day¬ 
light — about  three  hours — in  mid-winter.  A  visit  to 
Solovetski  for  us  at  that  time  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  August  1913,  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne,  I  visited 
the  island,  reaching  it  by  sea.  We  obtained  a  passage 
in  a  ship  laden  with  coal  and  set  out  from  Blyth,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  Archangel.  The  journey  was 
rough  but  amusing.  The  ship  traversed  the  North 
Sea,  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  and  passed  among  the 
Lofoton  Islands,  rounded  the  North  Cape,  entered  the 
White  Sea  and  landed  us  with  the  coals  at  Archangel. 

During  the  voyage  we  amused  ourselves  helping  to 
clean  the  decks  and  stoke  the  fire:  occasionally  we  were 
allowed  to  take  a  turn  at  the  wheel.  It  was  light  all 
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night  and  when  lying  in  the  cabin  I  could  watch  swarms 
of  cockroaches  running  about  the  walls.  The  food  ran 
short,  and  when  we  came  across  a  fishing-boat,  managed 
to  obtain  some  fish.  At  first  the  freshly  caught  fish  was 
delightful,  but  when  we  had  cod  for  breakfast,  cod  for 
lunch,  and  cod  for  supper  eight  days  in  succession,  we 
found  the  meals  monotonous.  On  landing  at  Archangel 
we  obtained  some  money  from  the  bank,  found  an 
excellent  restaurant,  enjoyed  a  delightful  Russian  lunch 
and  effaced  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  journey 
with  some  excellent  vodki. 

Solovetski  is  166  miles  from  Archangel  and  during 
the  short  summer  a  good  steamer,  managed  by  monks, 
runs  twice  weekly  between  Archangel  and  the  island. 
On  the  island  we  obtained  gratuitous  accommodation 
in  one  of  the  hotelleries  du  couvent  and  found  the  gulls  so 
tame  that  they  came  to  the  window  of  our  room,  tapped 
the  panes  with  their  beaks  demanding  admission,  and 
when  admitted  they  hopped  about  the  table  eating 
cloister  bread.  They  were  as  tame  as  poultry. 

During  the  short  summer  season  thousands  of  pilgrims 
arrive  at  the  Monastery.  Many  sick  persons  in  the  last 
stages  of  chronic  and  incurable  diseases  go  to  the 
cathedral  seeking  miraculous  cures.  Wandering  about 
the  cathedral  I  came  upon  a  crowd  of  sick  folk  receiving 
from  a  Russian  monk  potions,  pills,  liniment,  and  oint¬ 
ment.  These  things  are  prepared  from  the  herbs  which 
grow  in  the  island.  While  watching  the  crowd  of 
sick  persons  in  the  sanctuary  I  thought  of  the  great 
part  played  by  religious  teachers  as  healers  of  disease, 
and  especially  as  herbalists  and  apothecaries.  Man, 
primitive  and  civilized,  is  dominated  by  fear  of  disease  and 
death.  In  combat  he  forgets  danger  and  death,  but  the 
insidiousness  of  disease  and  ignorance  of  its  cause  fills 
the  mind  with  fear.  Next  to  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
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future  state  of  permanent  bliss,  nothing  is  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  Man  than  faith  in  drugs. 

Disease  was  regarded  as  something  which  entered  the 
body,  and  the  idea  of  evil  spirits  entering  men  and 
women  has  been  entertained  from  the  earliest  period. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  treatment  of  disease  should 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  priests! 

Students  of  the  Pentateuch  know  that  in  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  certain  priests  were  set  aside  as  perfumers 
and  apothecaries.  They  prepared  the  anointing  oils  for 
the  priests,  incense  for  the  ceremonies,  and  remedies  for 
the  sick  persons.  Incensing  the  congregation  was  not 
only  ceremonial  but  also  an  act  of  fumigation.  All  who 
have  mixed  with  a  crowd  of  religious  enthusiasts  in  an 
Eastern  place  of  worship  appreciate  the  value  of  incense. 

The  art  of  preparing  ceremonial  perfumery  may  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  pharmacy.  Collecting  gums, 
resin,  scented-wood,  flowers,  pungent  herbs,  and  astrin¬ 
gent  roots  led  to  the  extraction  of  essences,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  pastilles  for  convenient  use  by  priests  in  the 
services  and  sacrifices;  pills,  powders  and  potions  for 
administration  as  medicine. 

The  directions  for  the  preparation  of  anointing  oil  were 
set  down  with  the  precision  of  a  modern  prescription. 
The  ingredients  were  pure  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  cala¬ 
mus,  and  olive  oil;  it  was  compounded  with  the  art  of 
the  apothecary.  Anyone  who  compounded  anything  like 
it  was  to  be  ‘cut  off  from  the  people’.  It  is  clear  that  pro¬ 
prietary  right  in  a  prescription  is  no  new  thing.  Moses 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy  from  the  Egyptians 
who  have  been  described  as  a  Nation  of  Druggists. 

Many  drugs  in  a  pharmacy  are  silent  witnesses  of  the 
curious  mixture  of  faith  and  science  entwined  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

We  left  Archangel  by  train  for  the  long  and  tedious 
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journey  to  join  our  wives  in  Moscow.  We  started  at 
9  a.m.  and  found  in  conversation  with  a  bright  French¬ 
woman  that  the  train  travelled  slowly,  stopping  at  every 
station,  but  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  passengers  to 
lunch  or  dine;  moreover  there  was  no  luncheon-car. 
We  could  obtain  German  beer  at  stations  here  and  there; 
and  the  guard  of  the  train  supplied  tea. 

We  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  news  and  resigned  our¬ 
selves  to  a  fast.  Exactly  at  noon  this  kind  Frenchwoman 
came  to  our  compartment  with  a  parcel,  which  she 
offered  us — it  contained  two  veal  chops,  bread  and  cakes ! 
It  was  part  of  her  own  dejeuner\  Two  minutes  later 
there  was  a  tap  at  the  door;  our  benefactor  had  returned 
with  something  screwed  up  in  paper;  presenting  it  with 
her  fingers  she  said:  ‘ Pardonnez-moi,  j'ai  oublie  le  seld 

Some  years  later,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  in  the  City, 
I  related  this  story  and  added  that  we  were  much  better 
off  than  Elijah,  when  in  hiding  by  the  brook  Cherith, 
although  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  meat,  there 
was  no  ministering  angel  to  bring  him  a  pinch  of  salt! 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  value  of  salt  with  food  I 
mentioned  that  freshwater  fishes  living  in  an  aquarium 
are  apt  to  be  costive.  This  discomfort  can  be  relieved 
by  adding  salt  to  the  water.  Should  this  be  insufficient 
it  may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  Epsom  salts. 

After  dinner  a  witty  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  said  to  me,  ‘This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Elijah  suffered  from  constipation!’ 

In  1918  a  British  force  was  sent  to  Murmansk,  the 
terminus  of  the  Petrograd-Murman  Railway,  and  the  only 
port  on  the  North  Russian  Coast  that  remains  ice-free 
throughout  the  year.  It  was  also  expedient  for  the  Allies 
to  occupy  Archangel.  Hospital-ships  sent  to  Archangel 
in  the  White  Sea  would  be  frozen  in  during  the  winter. 
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As  soon  as  I  got  news  of  this  expedition  I  saw  the 
Director-General,  Sir  John  Goodwin,  and  volunteered 
as  Surgeon  to  one  of  the  Hospital-ships  because  I  had 
been  in  the  White  Sea  and  knew  Archangel.  Sir  John 
tried  to  frighten  me  somewhat  in  the  terms  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  I  received  in  Moscow  in  1912.  He  said,  ‘My  dear 
fellow,  you  will  be  landed  at  Murmansk  and  then  take 
a  long  tedious  journey  on  a  reindeer-sledge  through  the 
forests  and  tundras  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  where  wolves 
abound,  and  finally  over  the  ice  to  the  ships  in  the  Bay 
of  Archangel’.  He  decided  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  experience  with  the  Convoy  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  1917  (see  p.  82). 

AMUNDSEN  AND  THE  SOUTH  POLE 

At  the  time  public  interest  was  stirred  by  twro  rival 
expeditions  striving  to  reach  the  South  Pole — an  English 
Expedition  under  Captain  Scott  and  a  Norwegian 
Expedition  under  Raold  Amundsen — I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen.  The  pilot 
was  a  Norwegian  who  spoke  excellent  English  and  I  had 
many  delightful  talks  with  him;  he  knew  Amundsen 
intimately.  One  morning  while  we  were  watching 
whalers  at  work  among  ice  near  King’s  Bay,  Spitsbergen, 
our  conversation  turned  on  the  race  for  the  South  Pole. 
The  pilot  expressed  his  confidence  in  Amundsen  because, 
‘he  has  been  in  ice  all  his  life’.  The  pilot’s  prescience 
was  confirmed  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Amundsen 
succeeded  in  planting  the  Norwegian  flag  at  the  South 
Pole  one  month  before  Captain  Scott  and  his  party, 
after  a  difficult  and  exhausting  journey,  reached  the  Pole 
to  find  he  had  been  forestalled. 

During  the  Great  War  Amundsen  visited  London,  and 
a  friend  living  at  Stamford  Hill  asked  me  to  meet  him 
at  dinner.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  inform- 
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ation  on  a  point  which  perplexed  me.  I  know,  from 
experience  gained  in  watching  officers  determining  a 
ship’s  position  at  sea,  that  differences  occur  in  the  results 
of  their  observations.  This  must  also  apply  in  deciding 
the  exact  position  of  the  Pole.  With  this  idea  in  my 
mind  I  suggested  to  Amundsen  that  it  was  good  luck, 
when  Scott’s  party,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole, 
found  the  Norwegian  flag  and  tent. 

Amundsen  explained  to  me  he  was  aware  that  Scott 
was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  Pole,  therefore  he  decided 
not  only  to  plant  a  flag  at  the  calculated  Pole,  but  took 
precautions  to  plant  flags  at  various  points  radiating 
from  the  Pole,  over  a  circle  20  kilometres  in  diameter; 
with  the  hope  that  at  least  one  would  be  found. 

It  was  recorded  in  Scott’s  journal  that,  two  days  before 
reaching  the  Pole,  a  black  flag  tied  to  a  sledge-bearer 
(ski-sticks)  was  found,  and  Scott  realized  that  he  had 
been  forestalled  by  the  Norwegians.  Two  days  later  the 
English  party  reached  Polheim — Amundsen’s  camp  at 
the  South  Pole — and  found  the  Polar  Flag. 

After  an  enjoyable  evening  at  Stamford  Hill  we 
decided  to  return  home,  but  London  was  enveloped  in 
a  dense  fog.  Amundsen  was  not  deterred  by  fog,  and 
the  guests  left  in  two  motor-cars.  Half-way  home  both 
cars  and  an  omnibus  were  in  collision.  My  car  was 
crippled  and  left  behind.  We  crowded  into  the 
remaining  car  and  Amundsen  insisted  on  acting  as  pilot 
and  decided  to  follow  tram-lines.  We  went  along  for 
some  twenty  minutes  and  the  fog  lifted.  To  our 
surprise  we  found  ourselves  near  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
In  some  way  the  car  had  turned  on  its  tracks.  Of  course 
there  was  much  amusement  among  the  party;  we  joked 
with  Amundsen  that  his  experience  of  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  fogs  did  not  qualify  him  as  a  guide  in  a 
London  fog! 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF 

ENGLAND 

IN  my  spare  time  I  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  Hunt¬ 
erian  Museum  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
As  the  years  rolled  on  my  interest  in  this  Museum 
steadily  increased.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  attend  the 
Prosectorium  at  the  Zoo  my  knowledge  of  the  work¬ 
rooms  at  the  College  became  intimate.  When  a  rare 
animal  died  in  the  Gardens  Professor  Flower,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Zoological  Society,  had  the  choice  of  it  for 
scientific  purposes,  or  for  the  Museum.  In  such  cases 
I  followed  it  and  took  advantage  of  its  dissection,  and 
in  this  way  got  acquainted  with  that  expert  dissector 
William  Pearson,  who  prepared  the  dissections  of  the 
human  body  which  are  so  much  admired  and  studied 
by  medical  students  who  use  the  Hunterian  Museum. 
These  dissections  are  unrivalled. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  Pearson’s  specimens  that  I 
made  similar  preparations  for  lecture  purposes  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School;  some  of  them  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  in  almost  daily  use,  although 
mounted  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

Frequent  visits  to  the  College  work-rooms  enabled 
me  to  become  familiar  with  the  technique  of  preparing, 
injecting,  and  mounting  specimens.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  preparation  of  ‘wet  specimens’  so  well  carried 
out  as  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  It 
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has  descended  to  this  institution  direct  from  John  Hunter, 
who  was  supreme  in  this  art.  In  an  indirect  way  the 
Art  came  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School  from  the 
Windmill  Street  School  through  Sir  Charles  Bell  (see 
p.  56). 

Flower’s  energies  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  had  been 
devoted  to  Mammalian  Osteology,  Whales,  Marsupials, 
Anthropology,  and  especially  the  brain  and  skull  of  Man, 
but  he  never  entered  heartily  into  the  Darwinian  contro¬ 
versy,  although  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Huxley. 
Flower  was  far  too  cautious  to  show  his  hand,  but  he 
did  much  to  help  Huxley  in  his  contention  with  Owen 
over  the  brain  and  the  hippocampus  minor!  This  is 
cleverly  satirized  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  Water  Babies 
(1863). 

Professor  Flower  left  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1884 
to  become  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  At  the  College  he  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Stewart  as  Conservator.  Stewart  had  been 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Medical 
School;  he  was  an  expert  in  Marine  Biology,  especially 
hydrozoa,  star-fishes,  anemones,  and  ascidians;  an  excel¬ 
lent  lecturer,  and  a  clever  draftsman.  Stewart  also  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  semicircular  canals  of  fishes. 
His  interest  in  the  ear-capsules  of  fishes  led  him  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Museum  a  series  of  dissections  showing 
especially  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  lagena;  and  their 
relation  to  the  swim-bladder.  There  is  also  a  clever 
dissection  displaying  the  Weberian  ossicles  in  the  fresh¬ 
water  bream.  Stewart  died  in  1907.  He  wrote  little, 
but  the  third  volume  of  the  Physiological  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  which  he  prepared  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
Stewart  told  me  that  his  interest  in  the  semicircular  canals 
in  fishes  arose  in  this  way:  as  a  boy  he  searched  for  otoliths 
among  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  and  acquired  such  an 
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intimate  knowledge  of  them  that  he  could  tell  the  species 
of  a  fish  from  its  otoliths  and  that  led  him  to  extend  his 
studies  to  the  labyrinth. 

In  1890  I  was  too  engrossed  in  Surgery  to  continue 
regular  visits  to  the  Prosectorium.  My  aim  was  Surgery. 
Many  have  asked  me  why  I  became  a  Surgeon  instead  of 
devoting  my  life  to  Science?  I  entered  the  profession 
determined  to  be  a  surgeon.  Operative  Surgery  fascin¬ 
ated  me.  The  persistent  work  in  the  dissecting-room 
was  due  to  my  firm  belief  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Human  Anatomy,  normal  and  morbid,  is  a  sure  found¬ 
ation  on  which  to  build  success  in  Surgery.  Morpho¬ 
logy,  Animal  and  Vegetable,  sheds  a  clear  light  on  many 
pathological  problems  and  affords  support  to  the  Theory 
of  Evolution.  The  preparation  of  three  special  lectures 
yearly  for  six  successive  years  to  be  delivered  to  a  critical 
audience  demanded  time  and  care  as  well  as  material. 
To  lecture  for  an  hour  and  keep  the  attention  of  the 
audience  is  not  an  easy  task.  I  always  had  pity  for  stu¬ 
dents  who,  in  order  to  get  their  schedules  signed,  were 
compelled  to  attend  lectures  by  the  hundred.  In  my 
student  days  the  senior  lecturers  began  at  the  hour  and 
drivelled  on  until  the  clock  struck  the  succeeding  hour! 
I  never  followed  this  terribly  dull  habit,  and  shortened 
my  first  lecture  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  fifteen 
minutes.  A  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  John  Wood, 
explained  to  me  that  if  I  did  not  occupy  the  full  hour  the 
emolument  would  be  shortened  to  correspond.  I  knew 
my  second  lecture  would  not  last  so  long.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  I  arranged  with  a  reliable  attendant  that 
he  should  sit  in  the  gallery  above  the  clock,  and  when 
the  audience  was  intent  on  the  lecture  to  advance  the 
clock  fifteen  minutes.  This  device  succeeded  and  as 
we  filed  out  of  the  theatre  Wood  said  to  me,  ‘I’m  glad 
you  heeded  my  reproof.’  No  one  noticed  the  trick! 
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SIR  JAMES  PAGET 

My  connection  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  brought 
me  for  a  time  in  contact  with  Sir  James  Paget.  I  had 
great  admiration  for  him,  and  he  took  deep  interest  in 
my  work.  I  delivered  eighteen  lectures  On  Evolution 
and  Disease  in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
between  1886-91;  Paget  attended  seventeen  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  one  he  missed;  he  did  much  to  encourage 
me  in  the  pursuit  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  useful  mine — but,  he  added,  not  a  gold  mine\ 

I  have  a  very  happy  recollection  of  dining  with  him  in 
company  with  a  dozen  prominent  members  of  the  Patho¬ 
logical  Society,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  President. 
I  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner,  and  Norman  Moore,  who  was 
near  me,  told  a  delightful  story  of  Darwin.  Moore  had 
been  visiting  Darwin  at  Down  professionally.  On  going 
into  the  study  he  found  his  patient  sitting  at  the  table 
contemplating  a  number  of  earthworms  on  an  iron  tray. 
Darwin  was  testing  their  sensitiveness  to  vibrations. 
The  worms  took  no  notice  of  the  jingling  of  keys  or  the 
shrill  note  of  a  whistle,  but  when  Frank  Darwin  played  a 
tune  on  the  bassoon  immediately  the  worms  began  to 
wriggle. 


PUCK:  AND  WOOLNER’S  TIP 

In  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man  the  first  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  Man’s  descent 
from  some  lower  form,  and  in  dealing  with  rudiments, 
or  as  they  are  commonly  called  vestiges,  we  find  the 
following  passage: 

‘1  he  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  Woolner,  informs  me  of  one  little  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  external  ear,  which  he  has  often  observed  in  men  and  women, 
and  of  which  he  perceived  the  full  significance.  His  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  whilst  at  work  on  his  figure  of  Puck,  which  he  had 
given  pointed  ears.  He  was  thus  led  to  examine  ears  of  various  monkeys, 
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and  subsequently,  more  carefully,  those  of  men.  The  peculiarity  consists 
in  a  little  blunt  point,  projecting  from  the  inwardly  folded  margin,  or 
helix.’  ( Plate  VI) 

Darwin,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts, 
thought  it  probable  ‘that  the  points  are  vestiges  of  the 
tips  of  the  formerly  erect  and  pointed  ears’.  His  views 
on  this  small  ‘point’  led  to  a  remarkable  controversy,  but 
all  anatomists  accept  them  to-day.  I  have  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  point  on  the  helix  of  my  right  ear.  Mrs.  Woolner 
informed  me  that  her  husband  made  his  observation 
at  the  age  of  22;  when  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Darwin 
he  discussed  this  variation  in  the  shape  of  ears  with 
him.  In  a  letter  to  Woolner  (1871)  Darwin  wrote:  ‘The 
tips  to  the  ears  have  become  quite  celebrated.  One 
Reviewer  ( Nature )  says  they  ought  to  be  called,  as  I 
suggested  in  a  joke,  Angulus  Woolnerianus.  A  great 
German  Physiologist  is  very  proud  to  find  that  he  has 
tips  well  developed.’ 

The  plaster  model  of  Puck  was  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1847.  Woolner  died  1892,  and  in  the 
memoir  written  by  his  daughter,1  I  find  this  model 
referred  to  as  ‘a  brilliant  and  animated  statuette  of  Puck 
perched  upon  a  toadstool,  and  with  his  toe  rousing  a 
frog’.  {Plate  VI.) 

With  loving  care  this  model  has  been  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Woolner.  Anxious  lest  it  should  be  damaged,  she 
resisted  for  many  years  my  request  for  a  bronze  cast;  at 
last  she  consented  and  I  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
cast  of  this  charming  statuette. 

In  a  letter,  containing  some  interesting  facts  relating 
to  Puck,  Mrs.  Woolner  ends  in  this  way:  ‘I  hope  you  will 
find  him  a  pleasant  fellow  to  live  with.’  She  also  told 
me  an  amusing  story  which  happened  at  Down.  Her 

1  Amy  Woolner,  Thomas  Woolner ,  R.A.,  Sculptor  and  Poet:  His  Life 
in  Letters.  1917. 
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From  the  Bronze  Statue  by  LVoulno 
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daughter  Amy,  then  a  little  girl,  was  walking  in  the 
garden  with  Darwin,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  a 
rose  and  stepping  on  the  flower-bed  plucked  one  and 
gave  it  to  her.  She  shyly  thanked  him  and  said,  ‘  Oh !  Mr. 
Darwin,  how  could  you  dare  to  pluck  a  rose  without 
asking  the  gardener’s  permission?’ 

Happily  Down  House  and  grounds,  through  Mr. 
Buckston  Browne’s  enthusiasm  for  the  great  naturalist, 
have  been  preserved  for  the  Nation.  Surely  it  was  irony 
of  fate  that  caused  this  house,  where  Charles  Darwin 
wrote  the  Origin  of  Species ,  which  in  1859  astonished 
Zoologists  and  inflamed  the  Church,  to  become  a  school 
for  children.  Some  years  ago  Miss  Willet  Ram  con¬ 
ducted  me  over  the  house  and  grounds.  It  is  to  her 
credit  that  she  respected  Darwin,  preserved  his  study 
safely,  and  kept  the  famous  ‘sand-walk’  in  good  condition. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  when  my  wife  accompanied 
me  round  the  ‘sand-walk’.  I  plucked  some  primroses 
and  pointed  out  to  her  the  significance  of  the  ‘pin-eyed 
and  thrum-eyed’  flowers,  which  Darwin  described  in  a 
paper  to  the  Linnean  Society.  He  was  unable  to  be 
present  when  the  paper  was  read.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
was  at  the  meeting  and  subsequently  described  to  Darwin 
at  Down  the  reception  of  the  paper:  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Darwin  got  up,  made  some  remarks,  and  in 
concluding  likened  British  botanists,  who  had  overlooked 
such  a  beautiful  contrivance  to  effect  cross-fertilization, 
to  Wordsworth’s  ‘Peter  Bell’  because: 

‘A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more.’ 

Darwin  roared  with  laughter  and  said,  ‘I  would  rather  be 
the  man  who  thought  of  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
than  have  written  the  paper  that  suggested  it.’ 
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A  VALLEY  OF  DRIED  BONES 

Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  valley  of  dried  bones  has  always 
had  a  curious  attraction  for  me.  I  never  enter  the 
Western  Gallery  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  without 
thinking  of  it.  This  wonderful  gallery  contains  a 
splendid  collection  of  mammalian  skeletons  ranging  from 
mice  to  sperm-whales,  neatly  and  correctly  articulated. 
In  addition  it  contains  not  only  skeletons  of  mammals 
which  live  on  the  globe  to-day,  but  the  bones  of  ante¬ 
diluvian  monsters  such  as  Ezekiel  never  imagined. 

Among  the  skeletons  of  extinct  mammals  which  Dar¬ 
win  collected  in  South  America  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle — Mylodon,  Megatherium,  Glyptodon — there  is 
the  skull  of  an  animal  known  as  Toxodon,  and  of  this 
Darwin  gives  a  delightful  account  in  the  Voyage  of  the 
‘ Beagle In  1883  he  was  on  the  Pampas  (Uruguay)  and 
heard  of  some  giant’s  bones  at  a  farm-house  on  the  Sar- 
andis,  a  small  stream  entering  the  Rio  Negro.  He  went 
to  the  place  and  purchased,  for  eighteenpence,  a  skull. 
When  first  found  it  was  quite  perfect,  but  the  boys 
knocked  out  some  of  its  teeth  with  stones  and  then  set 
up  the  ‘head  as  a  mark  to  throw  stones  at’. 

Many  miles  from  the  place  he  found  a  tooth  which 
fitted  one  of  the  sockets  in  the  skull.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  teeth  peculiar  to  this  animal  are  curved  like  a 
bow.  In  consequence  it  was  called  Toxodon.  This 
skull  which  Darwin  purchased  so  cheaply  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  He  also  obtained 
fragments  of  the  skeletons  of  strange  animals — stranger 
even  than  Job’s  Behemoth! 

Darwin  concludes  that  ‘the  whole  area  of  the  Pampas 
is  one  wide  sepulchre  of  extinct  quadrupeds’ — Indeed,  a 
valley  of  dried  bones.  The  simple  style  of  Darwin’s 
writings  is  charming;  he  rarely  indulges  in  rhetoric,  but 
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when  describing  the  flight  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  he 
borrows  this  simile,  ‘and  the  sound  of  their  wings 
was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running 
to  battle’ — then  follows  his  own  simple  metaphor — 
like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a 
ship. 

Every  Curator  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  from  the 
time  it  was  entrusted  to  the  College,  has  done  his  best  to 
add  ‘bones’  to  the  collection.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said — 
skulls  grin  on  every  side. 

Sir  Arthur  Keith,  the  present  Conservator,  has  eclipsed 
his  predecessors  in  adding  skulls  of  apes  and  Prehistoric 
Man.  On  one  occasion,  as  President,  I  mildly  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  for  using  the  kitchen  as  a  temporary 
ossuary  for  some  human  skeletons  which  had  been  dis¬ 
interred  from  an  old  Roman  burying-ground  near  Scar¬ 
borough.  About  that  time  I  returned  from  a  journey 
in  Portugal,  where  I  followed  the  track  of  John  Hunter 
during  his  service  with  the  Army  near  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Years  War  (see  p.  1 1 5). 

On  this  trip  I  spent  a  day  at  Evora,  where  there  is  an 
old  conventual  church,  Sao  Francisco.  A  chapel  adjoins 
the  church — Casa  dos  Ossos — the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  human  bones.  It  is  in  fact  an  ossuary. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  this  inscription: 

‘N5s,  ossos,  qui  aqui  estamos,  pelos  vossos  esperamos.’ 

T he  bones  that  Re  here  wait  for  yours  to  appear. 

1  he  same  inscription  would  fit  the  Hunterian  Galleries. 

Like  many  naturalists  I  am  interested  in  the  blind 
fishes,  crayfishes,  and  insects  which  live  in  the  Mammoth 
Caves  of  Kentucky.  Darwin  specially  mentions  them 
in  the  Origin  of  Species  as  examples  of  the  disappearance 
of  organs  from  disuse.  ‘In  some  of  the  crabs  the  foot¬ 
stalk  for  the  eye  remains,  though  the  eye  is  gone;  the 
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stand  for  the  telescope  is  there,  though  the  telescope 
with  its  glasses  is  lost.’ 

In  1926  I  attended  the  International  Symposium  on 
Cancer  Control  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  and 
being  within  800  miles  of  the  Mammoth  Caves  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  them.  The  visit  was  also 
stimulated  by  the  agitation  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  against  teaching  evolution.  This  was 
more  remarkable  as  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  exists 
such  a  good  example  of  altered  environment  leading  to 
disuse  and  consequent  loss  of  the  eyes  of  the  creatures 
living  in  the  Caves,  and  a  compensatory  increase  of 
sensitivity  in  the  organs  of  touch. 

The  caves  are  of  enormous  extent  and  have  been 
explored  for  more  than  100  miles.  Profound  darkness 
and  stillness  reign  in  this  underground  labyrinth.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Caves  is  Echo  River,  260  feet 
underground;  it  is  a  sluggish  current  20  feet  wide  and 
about  half  a  mile  long,  liable  to  sudden  influxes  of  water, 
and  its  level  may  rise  as  much  as  5  feet  in  an  hour.  The 
water  escapes  under  a  bluff  into  the  Green  River,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio.  Echo  River  is  the  home  of  the  blind 
crayfish  Cambarus  pellucidus.  I  was  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  and  the  help  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Ewing,  a  medical  student  of  the  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  some  crayfishes.  I  failed  in  keeping  them 
alive,  and  had  to  be  content  with  preserving  them  for  the 
Museum.  The  crayfishes,  though  blind,  are  very  active; 
they  are  translucent,  devoid  of  pigment  and  eyes,  but 
they  have  long  slender  antennae  and  are  sensitive  to  light 
and  easily  disturbed  by  slight  motion  of  the  water.  Their 
sense  of  touch  appears  to  be  very  acute.  I  hey  feed  on 
aquatic  Crustacea  which  they  deftly  extract  with  pincer- 
like  claws  from  under  stones.  T  he  intestines  contain 
mainly  mud  and  vegetable  fibre.  Alive  the  crayfishes 
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are  so  translucent  that  one  fears  to  touch  them  for  fear 
the  appendages  should  break.  When  caught  in  the  hand 
they  struggle  violently  and  without  damage  to  themselves. 

I  discussed  the  question  of  Evolution  with  the  guide, 
and  asked  him,  How,  with  such  an  excellent  example  of 
the  inherited  effects  of  disuse  daily  under  his  eyes,  he 
could  doubt  the  Theory  of  Evolution?  This  was  his 
reply:  ‘Oh!  Yes,  I  believe  it  in  regard  to  the  creatures 
living  in  the  Caves,  but  not  otherwise.’  Mentally  he 
was  as  blind  as  the  fishes. 

Blind  translucent  crayfish  and  unlucky, 

How  did  you  lose  the  precious  sense  of  sight 
In  the  dark  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky? 

If  I  could  only  find  the  solution 

It  would  shed  welcome  and  refreshing  light 

On  much  that  is  dark  in  Evolution. 

VIRCHOW  AND  HUMAN  TAILS 

The  world  at  large  displays  an  interest  in  human  beings 
with  tails,  and  this  became  significant  when  Darwin  made 
it  clear  that  Man  has  descended  from  tailed  ancestors. 
Virchow  made  an  important  contribution  to  this  question 
in  1884,  entitled  Schwanzbildung  beim  Menschen ,  to  the 
Medical  Society,  Berlin.  It  was  a  useful  summary  and 
his  conclusion  is  this:  Man  has  rudiments  of  a  tail  at  the 
end  of  his  spine.  With  this  statement  anatomists  agree. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  tail  is  represented  in  some  new-born 
children  by  a  soft  appendage  which  resembles  a  pig’s 
tail;  but  no  one  has  reported  an  example  of  a  human  tail 
containing  bony  elements. 

I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  London  a  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  these  observations.  I  met  Virchow 
when  he  attended  the  International  Conference,  1881. 
He  came  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  showing  him  the  Cancer  Wards.  Some  years 
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later  when  I  wanted  to  use  his  observations  on  Human 
Tails ,  I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  copy  and  to  my  pleasant 
surprise  received  a  Separat-Abdruck  by  return  of  post. 
The  prompt  reply  impressed  me.  I  have  noticed  that 
Great  Masters  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  aid  young 
earnest  workers.  Virchow’s  writings  on  Pathology  were 
of  the  utmost  value  to  me,  especially  his  big  book  on 
Tumours-Diseases  which  is  crammed  with  a  multitude 
of  facts,  but  it  remained  incomplete.  New  discoveries 
on  the  intimate  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  disease 
laid  a  mine  which  destroyed  existing  theories  on  the 
Nature  of  Tumours. 

Gegenbaur,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Heidelberg,  wrote 
an  autobiography  under  the  curious  title  Erleben  und 
Streben ,  in  which  he  refers  to  Rudolph  Virchow  when  he 
retired  from  Berlin  to  Wurzburg,  in  1848,  on  account 
of  his  revolutionary  political  ideas.  Gegenbaur  was  in 
Wurzburg  at  the  time  and  attended  Virchow’s  lectures 
with  advantage,  although  it  was  not  easy,  even  with  close 
attention,  to  follow  them.  It  was  said  he  lectured  unpre¬ 
pared.  Gegenbaur  recognized  the  importance  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anatomy  in  studying  the  descent  of  Man;  also 
the  value  of  Embryology  in  relation  to  the  classification 
of  Tumours  (see  p.  196). 

PASTEUR 

When  I  entered  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1878  two 
subjects  were  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  Bacteriology  and  Antisepsis.  One  associated 
with  Pasteur,  the  other  with  Lister. 

I  saw  Pasteur  in  1888  when  he  was  engaged  with 
Hydrophobia.  Sir  James  Paget  gave  me  an  introduction, 
and  Pasteur  allowed  me  to  visit  the  laboratory  and  note 
the  experimental  tests  on  rabbits,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  injection  material  from  the  spinal  cord. 
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The  Reception  Hall  for  patients  offered  a  wonderful 
scene.  It  contained  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  patients 
from  all  countries  of  Europe.  These  patients — men, 
women  and  children — had  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs, 
and  dogs  supposed  to  be  rabid.  Some  mujiks  from 
Russia  were  among  the  crowd;  they  had  been  bitten  by 
wolves.  The  patients  stood  in  line,  each  with  an  area  of 
the  abdomen  exposed  ready  to  receive  an  inoculation.  I 
had  not  appreciated  the  fact  that  bites  from  rabid  animals 
such  as  wolves  and  foxes  were  so  frequent. 

The  crowd  of  patients,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
big  and  small — the  Russian  peasants  from  Smolensk 
towered  like  giants  among  the  crowd — was  an  impressive 
indication  of  the  fear  human  beings  have  of  hydrophobia, 
and  their  extraordinary  faith  in  Pasteur’s  remedy. 

Baedeker’s  Guide  to  Paris,  1900,  in  referring  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  the  Rue  Dutot,  contains  this  signi¬ 
ficant  information: 

Patients  are  treated  for  hydrophobia  daily  after  10.30  a.m.  on  simple 
application. 

Pasteur  died  1895.  I9°2  I  visited  his  shrine  with 

my  wife.  We  admired  Truffot’s  fine  statue  in  front 
of  the  Institute  representing  the  shepherd-boy  Jupille 
struggling  with  a  mad  dog.  He  was  the  second  patient 
inoculated  by  Pasteur  for  the  cure  of  Hydrophobia. 
This  boy,  aged  14,  was  trying  to  drive  away  a  mad  dog 
from  some  children.  Although  he  knew  the  dog  was 
mad,  he  bravely  struggled  with  it  and  with  the  help  of  his 
little  brother,  tied  up  the  dog’s  mouth  with  his  whip. 
He  then  stunned  the  dog  with  his  sabot,  dragged  it  to  a 
stream  and  drowned  it.  While  struggling  with  the  dog 
he  was  bitten  in  both  hands. 

The  dog’s  carcass  was  examined  by  veterinary  surgeons 
and  they  decided  the  dog  was  rabid.  Jupille  was  treated 
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by  Pasteur  and  recovered.  The  savant  was  so  pleased 
with  this  brave  boy  that  he  found  a  place  for  him  in  the 
service  of  the  Institute. 

Jupille  was  the  model  for  the  statue  ( Plate  VII)  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  Institute,  representing  the  shepherd- 
boy  endeavouring  to  tie  up  the  mouth  of  the  dog  with  his 
whip.  The  sabot  is  also  in  evidence. 

When  I  visited  the  Institute  in  1902  Jupille  was  the 
concierge.  Surely  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
a  concierge  had  his  counterfeit  presentment  in  front  of 
his  conciergie!  I  asked  Jupille  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  statue.  We  entered  the  conciergie 
and  on  la  cheminee  there  was  a  copy,  very  dusty — but 
exquisite.  Jupille  explained  that  he  needed  money. 
There  was  some  inconsequent  talk  about  francs;  the 
bronze  became  my  property,  and  remains  for  me  a  source 
of  pleasure  henceforth. 


LISTER 

In  1866,  when  Lister  treated  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  leg  in  Glasgow  Infirmary  with  crude  carbolic  acid,  I 
was  in  my  eleventh  year.  Thirteen  years  later  I  was 
studying  Surgery  under  J.  W.  Hulke  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  becoming  initiated  in  Lister’s  method  of 
Antisepsis,  I  took  my  turn  in  working  the  carbolic  spray 
when  operation  wounds  were  dressed.  At  this  date 
Lister  was  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  London.  The  attitude  of  the  Surgeons  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  to  Listerism  is  described  on 
page  33- 

In  1886  antiseptic  methods  had  gained  ground  in 
London,  but  the  carbolic  spray  was  regarded  as  an 
abomination.  At  this  date  I  was  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  did  not  use  the  spray  for 
my  patients.  When  Koch  introduced  corrosive  subli- 
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FATE  OF  THE  SPRAY 

mate  as  an  antiseptic  I  used  it  with  great  advantage,  for 
skin  in  the  wound  area;  as  a  dressing,  and  for  disinfecting 
our  hands.  Lister  clung  to  carbolic  acid  with  amazing 
tenacity.  Queen  Victoria  died  in  1901;  and  a  meeting 
of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
London,  with  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  Chair,  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  Loyal  address  to  Ring 
Edward  VIP.  I  was  present  and  heard  Lister  move  the 
Address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  an  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  Queen  in  this  way:  I  believe  that  I  happen 
to  be  the  only  person  who  ever  exercised  upon  her  sacred 
body  the  divine  art  of  surgery ! 

There  is  a  story  about  the  spray,  told  me  by  one  who 
was  present  at  the  operation  on  Queen  Victoria,  which  is 
worth  mention :  Lister  merely  opened  an  abscess  in  her 
arm-pit  in  1871.  At  each  dressing  the  spray  was  used. 
On  one  occasion  Sir  William  Jenner  was  entrusted  to 
‘work  the  bellows’  and  he  puffed  the  pungent  vapour 
into  the  patient’s  face!  Her  Majesty  complained  and 
asked,  ‘Is  it  necessary?’ 

Sprays — hand  and  steam — are  now  preserved  in 
museums  of  ancient  surgical  apparatus. 

Lister  regretfully  discarded  the  spray  in  1887.  At 
the  time  he  was  developing  Antisepsis,  surgeons  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Birmingham,  and  London  were  improving  the 
results  of  ovariotomy  by  simple  means.  At  that  date 
(1880)  the  methods  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  and  uterine 
tumours  were  extremely  clumsy  and  the  mortality  high. 
Attempts  were  made  by  a  few  of  Lister’s  adherents  to 
improve  the  results  by  adopting  strict  antiseptic  pre¬ 
cautions,  including  the  spray.  They  were  unsuccessful 
because  carbolic  acid  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  poisoned  the  patients. 

Lawson  Tait  of  Birmingham,  and  Bantock  in  London, 
discarded  antiseptics  and  used  plain  boiled  water  with 
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great  success.  They  were  expert  operators.  The  great¬ 
est  improvements  followed  the  use  of  antiseptics  merely 
for  the  skin  of  the  patient,  instruments,  and  the  hands  of 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistants.  Plain  boiled  water  for 
the  sponges.  Gradually  the  dangerous  marine  sponges 
were  abolished.  Corrosive  sublimate  soon  displaced 
carbolic  acid  solution  for  the  hands.  The  greatest  step 
of  all  was  the  plan  of  sterilizing  by  heat,  instruments, 
ligature  and  suture  material;  all  persons  associated  with 
an  operation  thoroughly  disinfect  their  hands  and  wear 
sterilized  rubber-gloves.  This  is  known  as  the  Aseptic 
method. 

Looking  backward  many,  like  Lord  Balfour,  are  pro¬ 
foundly  puzzled  by  the  reception  which  Lister’s  discovery 
received  from  his  colleagues  in  the  medical  profession. 
This  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  dislike  surgeons  have 
of  submitting  their  patients  to  the  risks  of  new  methods. 
Sir  James  Paget  expressed  another  aspect:  As  men  grow 
old  and  wish  for  rest,  they  dislike  the  changes  which 
come  of  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Lister’s  life  I  saw  him 
frequently.  He  used  15  Fitzroy  Square  as  a  private 
Nursing-Home.  I  used  Fitzroy  House  next  door, 
established  in  1877  with  the  object  of  serving  as  a 
Middle-Class  Hospital  for  Paying  Patients;  it  was  the 
first  private  Nursing-Home  in  London,  and  is  to-day 
a  flourishing  institution  (1930). 

Lister  lived  at  12  Park  Crescent,  at  the  top  of  Portland 
Place.  His  house  was  half  a  mile  from  the  Gardens  of 
the  Botanical  Society  in  Regent’s  Park.  He  used  the 
Gardens  much  as  he  used  Woodside  Park  in  Glasgow  as 
his  ‘Academia’.  Lister  was  fond  of  Botany  in  the  Lin- 
nean,  not  in  the  Darwinian  sense.  In  fine  weather  he 
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wandered  in  the  Students’  Garden,  where  British  wild 
flowers  are  arranged  in  beds  according  to  their  families 
and  each  species  is  duly  labelled.  The  gardener  in  charge 
of  these  beds  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  wild  flowers, 
and  he  told  me  that  Lister  was  keen  to  detect  a  plant  in 
an  improper  bed! 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  managing  such  plots  was 
explained  to  me  by  the  gardener:  It  otten  happens  that 
a  plant  springs  up  wild  in  a  plot  remote  from  the  plot 
designed  for  it !  This  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the 
plant  shows  that  its  seeds  find  suitable  soil  in  spite  of  the 
conceit  of  the  gardener  and  the  learning  of  the  botanist. 
Lister,  a  great  man  in  some  things,  simple  in  other 
matters,  took  delight  in  drawing  the  gardener’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  irrepressible  plants! 

Lady  Lister  died  in  1893,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
Lister  was  a  lonely  man.  He  spent  a  summer  in  Sussex, 
and  my  friend,  Dr.  C.  Fazan  of  Wadhurst,  visited  him 
occasionally  or,  as  we  say  in  practice — ‘kept  an  eye  on 
him’.  Lister  complained  to  Fazan  that  when  he  took  a 
drive  in  the  landau  the  coachman  had  the  advantage,  for 
he  could  look  over  the  hedges,  his  own  view  of  the  fields 
and  flowers  was  obscured  by  the  trees  and  hedgerows. 
He  was  also  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the  younger 
surgeons  mocked  at  Antisepsis  and  were  giving  credit 
that  belonged  to  it  to  the  modern  method — Aseptic 
Surgery. 

Lord  Lister  died  in  1912,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  stands  in  Portland  Place,  London,  near  the 
house  where  he  lived,  and  practised.  It  was  unveiled 
13  March  1924.  This  duty  devolved  on  me  at  short 
notice  in  consequence  of  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
Sir  Charles  Sherrington,  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  and  as  the  weather  did  not  favour 
speech-making  I  contented  myself  with  these  remarks: 
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‘This  memorial  has  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  great  surgeon,  Lord 
Lister,  who  by  his  discoveries  in  science,  his  devotion  to  surgery,  united 
Surgery  and  Science,  raised  the  Art  he  practised,  and  launched  it  on  the 
most  wonderful  era  in  its  history.  It  is  an  honour  to  unveil  this  monu¬ 
ment  as  a  memorial  of  a  genius  who  did  so  much  to  unveil  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  taught  surgeons  safe  methods  for  relieving  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  the  dread  consequences  of  septic  infection.  Veterinary 
surgeons  apply  the  same  principles  when  performing  operations,  for  relief 
of  physical  suffering  on  horses,  cattle,  cats,  and  dogs.  Lord  Lister  had 
the  rare  advantage  of  seeing  his  principles  adopted  by  surgeons  throughout 
the  world.  His  influence  will  remain  as  long  as  surgery  is  practised  as 
an  Art,  and  the  principles  he  discovered  will  remain  as  a  blessing  on  every 
race  of  mankind.  He  was  inflexible  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  may  be 
described  as  patience  personified.’ 

As  I  pulled  the  cord,  the  drapery  slipped  down — sud¬ 
denly  a  glorious  flash  of  sunlight  broke  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  and  shone  on  the  monument. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND 

IN  1910  I  was  elected  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  in  1921  nominated  Hunt¬ 
erian  Orator.  To  complete  my  study  of  John 
Hunter’s  Life,  I  visited  Portugal,  in  order  to  obtain  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  Alemtejo  which  made  such  a 
remarkable  impression  on  his  mind. 

Hunter’s  prime  object  in  going  to  Portugal  was  to 
serve  as  a  military  surgeon.  In  1762  England  decided 
to  support  Portugal  towards  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years 
War,  wrhen  France  and  Spain  attempted  to  invade  Portu¬ 
gal  by  advancing  on  Lisbon  along  the  Tagus.  The 
British  and  Portuguese  forces  assembled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus  near  the  Spanish  border.  Hunter,  transferred 
from  Belleisle  to  Portugal,  had  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
Portalegre.  This  town  stands  on  a  remarkable  plateau 
called  Alemtejo;  it  is  142  miles  from  Lisbon.  I  went 
to  Lisbon  and  made  the  journey  to  Portalegre  by  car 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  to  Abrantes,  crossing 
the  river  by  the  bridge.  After  travelling  along  a  rough 
and  almost  obliterated  track,  we  found  a  good  diligence 
road,  and  lighted  only  by  the  stars,  reached  Portalegre 
near  midnight.  My  party  consisted  of  myself  and  my 
wife,  chauffeur,  mechanic,  and  a  guide.  We  had  to  be 
content  with  a  miserable  dirty  hotel;  our  supper  consisted 
of  cabbage  soup,  stale  bread  and  some  weak  coffee.  I 
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spied  a  bottle  of  creme-de-menthe  on  a  shelf  and  this 
was  welcome.  There  was  one  other  guest,  but  he  was 
sitting  at  the  table  quite  drunk  and  had  been  drinking 
the  liquor.  We  learnt  to  our  surprise  that  he  was  the 
local  doctor.  The  sleeping-room  contained  two  loose 
bags  of  hay  which  served  as  beds  and  we  used  our  rugs 
as  coverlets.  There  was  no  fastening  to  the  door.  Our 
guide  became  our  guard  and  slept  curled  up  on  the  floor 
outside  the  door.  The  lavatory  was  a  filthy  recess  on 
the  landing  free  to  all — men  and  women. 

I  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  walked  around  the 
town.  Portalegre  is  like  an  Eastern  City.  It  has  a 
Cathedral  and  a  bishop,  a  ruined  Moorish  Citadel  and  a 
well-preserved  Moorish  Palace.  A  herd  of  pigs  scavenge 
the  street  early  in  the  morning  and  gobble  up  vegetable 
remains — cabbage  leaves,  banana  skins,  apple  parings, 
orange  peel,  fragments  of  bread,  and  the  like.  I  failed 
to  find  any  traces  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  town  or 
any  evidence  of  the  almost  forgotten  expedition. 

At  Portalegre  Hunter  had  few  opportunities  of  increas¬ 
ing  his  experience  of  military  surgery,  but  he  extended 
his  knowledge  of  Natural  Plistory  and  Geology.  When 
he  went  to  Portugal  it  was  believed  in  England  that 
swallows  became  torpid  in  Winter  ‘as  the  bear,  dor¬ 
mouse,  lizards,  snakes  and  some  other  creatures  do’.  At 
Portalegre  he  satisfied  himself  that  swallows  migrated. 
At  that  time  there  were  persons  in  England  who  believed 
that  some  migratory  birds,  including  swallows,  left  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Earth  for  that  of  the  Moon! 

Hunter  had  leisure  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Alemtejo  and  this  led  him  to  write  a  tract,  entitled 
Observations  and  Reflexions  on  Geology ,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  remarkable  pyramidal  heaps  of  huge  stones, 
so  frequent  on  this  plain,  and  also  discusses  their  probable 
origin.  Reflecting  on  his  observations,  he  concludes  that 
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this  large  tract  of  land  shows  signs  of  its  surface  having 
been  covered  by  the  sea! 

This  experience  so  influenced  his  mind,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Age  of  the  World,  that  he  wrote  a  Tract 
which  contained  ideas  on  the  Distribution  of  Animals  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  description  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis. 
These  views  expressed  in  this  Tract  disturbed  his  friends, 
and  on  their  advice  he  abstained  from  publishing  it. 
The  Tract  was  discovered  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

The  Alemtejo,  even  in  December,  is  a  delightful  plain; 
there  were  many  flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit — gorse, 
heath,  cistus  and  wild  roses — bright  blue  gentians  peered 
at  the  sun  from  among  the  dry  stems  of  the  cistus  bushes. 
The  landscape  is  varied  with  forests  of  evergreen  oaks 
and  cork-oaks,  and  stacks  of  cork  are  as  common  as  hay¬ 
ricks  in  rural  England.  The  politeness  of  the  Alemtejan 
peasant  is  delightful;  men,  women,  and  children  are  kind 
to  animals. 

At  Estoril,  a  few  miles  from  Lisbon,  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell 
gave  us  useful  help.  He  has  written  an  excellent  book 
on  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  containing  an  extract  from 
a  sixteenth-century  play,  by  Gil  Vicente,  which  shows  that 
the  Lusitanian  peasants  are  as  hard  to  please  as  farmers  in 
less-favoured  countries.  A  peasant  complains  to  the  priest 
that  God  has  a  spite  against  him,  and  rails  in  these  terms: 

‘God  sends  rain  when  I  don’t  want  it,  and  when  I  would  have  some 
rain  the  very  stars  shine  like  the  sun.  Now  He  swamps  the  newly-sown 
fields,  or  parches  everything,  or  sends  cruel  wind  or  snow  to  kill  the  flocks, 
and  if  I  would  sue  Him  for  damage  done  by  lightning  or  thunder  hail, 
or  frost,  who  is  to  find  out  His  dwelling  to  summon  Him?  He  cares  for 
no  one  and  will  do  as  He  likes.  But  in  spite,  without  a  farthing  to 
gain  from  it,  sends  rain  in  January  and  frost  in  April,  and  summer  heat 
in  February,  mist  in  the  months  of  May,  and  hail  in  mid-July.’ 

We  returned  to  Lisbon  from  Portalegre  by  way  of 
Estremoz;  and  at  Evora  visited  the  old  conventual  church 
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Sao  Francisco  and  its  curious  Ossuary  (p.  105).  On 
returning  to  Lisbon  we  found  the  city  disturbed  and 
hourly  expecting  a  revolution.  Next  day  we  were 
relieved  to  see  the  S.S.  Andes  in  the  Tagus.  Our 
embarkation  was  delayed  while  a  gun-battery  and  mules 
were  landed  at  the  quay.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  on 
board,  glad  to  leave  Lisbon. 

On  our  voyage  home  Lord  Riddell  joined  the  ship  at 
Vigo  and  we  landed  at  Southampton.  On  the  journey 
we  discussed  matters  concerning  Natural  History,  and 
this  induced  Lord  Riddell  to  ask  me  to  deliver  an  Address 
to  the  Portsmouth  Brotherhood,  a  Society  in  which  he 
was  interested. 

The  Brotherhood  meets  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a 
lecture  is  delivered  on  a  literary  or  a  scientific  subject  by 
a  recognized  person.  The  Lecturer  may  choose  any 
subject.  After  thinking  the  matter  over  and  obtaining  a 
prospectus  of  the  Brotherhood  I  promised  to  deliver  a 
lecture  and  selected  a  subject  which  had  interested  me 
from  childhood — the  Nuptial  Livery  of  Fishes  and  Birds 
(see  p.  7).  The  date  was  arranged  with  the  secretary 
and  with  an  intimation  that  I  should  require  to  hang  a 
dozen  large  diagrams. 

On  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  lecture  I  arrived  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  was  delighted  to  be  met  by  my  friend  Charles 
P.  Childe,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital: 
he  was  the  Chairman.  We  lunched  together  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  meeting-room.  My  astonishment  was 
great  to  find  myself  in  a  large  Chapel  overflowing  with 
men  responding  to  prayers  and  singing  hymns,  led  from 
the  pulpit.  Turning  to  Mr.  Childe,  I  said:  If  I  deliver 
my  Address  on  Nuptial  Livery  in  this  place,  I  shall  be 
pelted  by  the  congregation!  He  replied,  You  may  talk 
on  any  subject  you  think  fit.  My  diagrams,  I  asked, 
How  could  they  be  displayed? 
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PRIZE  OR  PENALTY 

When  delivering  lectures  in  strange  places,  I  take  a 
ball  of  thick  cord  and  drawing-pins.  On  this  occasion 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  stretching  a  strong  cord 
from  one  gallery  to  the  gallery  opposite  and  the  big  dia¬ 
grams  were  fastened  to  the  cord;  the  smaller  were  fixed 
on  the  pulpit  with  drawing-pins.  Hymns  were  lustily 
sung  during  these  preparations,  and  when  all  was  ready  I 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  described  how  the  male  of  some 
fishes  blaze  in  resplendent  colours  at  the  spawning 
season;  and  the  males  of  many  birds  develop  remarkable 
feathers,  extremely  brilliant  in  colour,  and  perform  antics, 
in  which  the  bright-coloured  feathers  play  a  part,  in  order 
to  fascinate  the  hens. 

I  never  addressed  a  more  attentive  audience. 

In  19-3  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  (Plate  VIII ),  an  office  which  some  surgeons 
regard  as  a  prize,  others  as  a  penalty !  I  considered  it  a 
prize.  The  duties  of  President  were  congenial  and  during 
the  three  years  of  my  Presidency  I  received  some  honorary 
degrees.  In  1923  I  was  created  LL.D.  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  year  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  became  Rector.  In 
the  preceding  year  he  was  seriously  ill  and  an  operation 
was  required.  He  was  under  my  care  in  London  and, 
when  able  to  carry  out  Rectorial  duties,  recommended  me 
for  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  This  was  conferred  by 
Earl  Haig.  Each  doctor  is  dubbed  with  a  piece  of 
folded  cloth  which  wras  formerly  part  of  the  seat  of  John 
Knox’s  breeches!  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  among  others  received  the  degree  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  The  undergraduates  were  as  noisy  as  ever,  especi¬ 
ally  the  female  undergraduates  and  they  insisted  on  a 
speech  from  each  Honorary  Graduate. 

This  was  unexpected,  and  as  I  was  last  on  the  list  there 
was  time  for  me  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I  was  informed 
that  it  is  rare  for  the  LL.D.  to  be  conferred  on  men  South 
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of  the  Tweed,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  information, 
replied  in  the  following  terms:  I  know  medical  students 
so  well  that  to-night,  when  I  lie  half-asleep  and  fancy 
myself  listening  to  undergraduates  at  a  smoking  concert, 
some  one  will  sing  a  topical  song  with  a  verse  in  it  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

We  all  work  hard  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B., 

And  pay  our  cash  for  a  single  M.D. 

The  man  from  the  South  is  double  L.D. 

This  we  agree  is  all  fiddle  D.D. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  an  LL.D.  upon 
me  on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  monument  to  William 
and  John  Hunter  in  the  University  Grounds,  24  June 
1925.  This  function  was  noteworthy,  because  on  the 
same  day  Paderewski — patriot,  pianist,  and  composer — 
also  received  a  degree.  After  the  ceremony  Paderewski 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  undergraduates  to  a  high 
pitch  by  his  extraordinary  pianoforte  playing  in  the 
Common  Room.  The  w'hole  ceremony  will  on  this 
account  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
University. 

I  had  to  make  a  speech  at  the  unveiling,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance: 

‘It  is  by  a  happy  concatenation  of  circumstances  that 
I  should  receive  an  honorary  degree,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  at  the  moment 
the  University  of  Glasgow  is  engaged  in  unveiling  a 
Memorial  to  two  great  Scotsmen — William  and  John 
Hunter.  The  brothers  so  opposite  in  character,  yet 
agreed  in  two  important  particulars — their  devotion  to 
Anatomy  and  their  interest  in  Museums.  Glasgow 
accepted  William’s  Museum  and  his  money.  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  became  Trustees  of  John 
Hunter’s  Museum,  no  money,  but  huge  responsibilities. 
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TWO  FAMOUS  SCOTSMEN 

William  Hunter’s  interest  in  teaching  was  great.  He 
was  actuated  by  this  sound  principle  a  man  may  do 
infinitely  more  good  by  teaching  his  art  than  by  practising 
it.  William,  in  spite  of  this  idea,  made  much  money  by 
practice.  He  was  Physician-Extraordinary  to  Queen 
Charlotte  and  accumulated  a  fortune.  The  Arms  of  our 
College  are  finely  represented  on  the  Memorial,  and  the 
supporters  are  two  famous  sons  of  Aisculapius — Machaon 
and  Podalirius.  They  served  in  the  Trojan  War.  Pod- 
alirius,  returning  from  the  War,  was  wrecked  at  Caria. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  a  princess  of  falling 
sickness  (probably  hysteria,  for  he  was  a  good-looking 
fellow)  and  attained  a  great  reputation  thereby.  At  his 
death  he  was  accorded  divine  honours,  and  a  temple  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Podalirius  could  recognize 
what  was  not  visible  to  the  eye  and  tended  such  diseases 
as  could  not  be  healed.  He  was  obviously  a  physician. 
Machaon  was  a  surgeon.  Paris  wounded  him  in  the 
shoulder  with  an  arrow.  This  caused  great  consternation 
among  the  Commanders — 

“And  yet  Machaon  wounded  in  his  tent. 

Now  wants  the  succour  he  so  often  lent.” 

Patroclus  removed  the  head  of  the  arrow;  washed  the 
wound;  infused  a  styptic,  and  closed  the  wound  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  Could  Lord  Lister  have  done  better? 
The  comparison  is  simple — William  Hunter,  the  phy¬ 
sician,  pleased  a  Queen;  made  a  fortune;  left  a  wonderful 
Museum,  and  money  to  Glasgow.  John  Hunter,  a 
military  surgeon,  left  a  Museum  in  London,  and  no 
money,  but  received  wonderful  posthumous  homage. 
He  recalls  Machaon.  What  could  two  famous  Scots¬ 
men  desire  more  than  to  be  as  immortal  as  Podalirius 
and  Machaon.’ 

The  social  duties  of  the  President  are  many  and  various. 
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CITY  LIVERY  DINNERS 

Most  of  them  are  agreeable,  a  few  irksome,  and  some 
sad.  Invitations  to  the  Livery  Dinners  of  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  are  frequent.  Some  of  the  Halls  are  ancient 
and  historically  interesting.  A  few  beautiful.  The 
dinners  are,  as  a  rule,  good;  the  wines  satisfactory;  the 
customs  quaint,  and  the  after-dinner  speeches  variable 
in  quality  and  in  length. 

The  President  is  usually  invited  to  the  Banquet  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  This  is  always  an 
important  function,  especially  the  reception  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Guests.  Statesmen,  Sailors,  Soldiers,  Legal 
Luminaries,  Bishops,  Physicians,  Surgeons,  ex-Lord 
Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors.  Gog  and 
Magog  watch  the  banquet  in  dignified  silence. 

Dinners  at  the  Inns-of-Court  are  interesting;  the 
Judges  and  Lawyers,  men  of  mark;  at  these  dinners 
there  is  a  long  Grace,  usually  gabbled;  no  speeches,  but 
plenty  of  chatter  whilst  the  dinner  is  gobbled!  Some 
of  the  customs  are  old  and  therefore  quaint.  The 
wines  are  old  and  good,  some  indeed — especially  port — 
excellent. 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  opened  the  New 
House  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  13  July  1925. 
At  that  date  I  was  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  at  Lord  Dawson’s  suggestion  I  showed  their 
Majesties  some  rare  and  curious  things  from  the  Hunt¬ 
erian  Museum.  The  specimens  comprised  some  shrunk 
heads  of  Indians  from  the  dense  forests  of  the  Amazon 
Region;  the  conjoined  skulls  of  a  two-headed  child;  the 
heart  of  a  calf  pierced  by  thorns  and  twigs  of  witch-hazel 
— an  example  of  sympathetic  magic;  an  immense  hair- 
bun  from  the  stomach  of  an  alligator,  and  a  stuffed  hen 
Japanese  pheasant  which  had  assumed  the  plumage  of 
the  cock!  King  George  was  interested  in  this  pheasant 
and  fortunately  I  knew  its  history: 
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In  1886  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bourne,  who  was  connected  with 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  kept  pheasants  as  a  hobby,  and 
invited  me  to  lunch  with  him  and  look  at  a  Japanese  hen 
pheasant  which  had  assumed  the  beautiful  metallic 
plumage  of  the  cock.  During  lunch  Dr.  Bourne  ate 
little,  but  amused  himself  rolling  bread-pills,  which  he 
collected  in  a  saucer.  When  we  visited  the  pheasants 
after  lunch  he  used  bread-pills  to  entice  his  pet  into  the 
open.  The  bird  was  adult  when  Dr.  Bourne  obtained  it 
in  1881,  and  in  its  early  years  at  Salisbury  laid  eggs 
freely.  Later  her  eggs  were  infertile.  In  1891  she 
ceased  to  lay  and  assumed  male  plumage,  which  improved 
with  each  moult.  I  begged  that  when  the  bird  died,  it 
should  be  sent  to  the  College  Museum.  This  pheasant 
died  during  a  severe  frost  in  February  1895,  and  was 
sent  to  me.  Professor  Charles  Stewart,  the  Conservator 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  was  delighted  with  the  bird, 
especially  as  I  had  obtained  its  history;  he  had  its  skin 
stuffed  and  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum. 

When  King  George  saw  it  he  at  once  exclaimed:  ‘A 
mule-pheasant!  Ah!  I  had  a  more  remarkable  example 
in  a  Golden  Pheasant,  for  the  change  only  affected  one 
side  of  the  bird.’ 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  feathers  of  birds  when 
alive  in  a  great  measure  fades  when  they  die;  this  is 
especially  true  when  the  colour  is  due  to  transmitted  light 
— metallic  colour — and  not  to  pigment. 

A  bird  with  brilliant  plumage  due  to  metallic  coloration 
is  a  beautiful  object  when  flying  in  the  sun.  No  one  can 
realize  the  splendour  of  a  Japanese  pheasant  from  a 
stuffed  skin.  I  have  given  close  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  curious  sex-changes  in  hens.  No  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered.  Careful 
thought  on  such  matters  leads  me  to  this  opinion:  We 
are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  factors  of  animal  evolution. 
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The  exhibit  in  which  the  Queen  showed  most  interest 
was  one  which  my  friend  S.  G.  Shattock  considered  the 
most  wonderful  specimen  in  the  College  Museum; — the 
conjoined  skulls  of  a  two-headed  Bengalee  boy.  When 
the  boy  was  born,  the  midwife,  terrified  at  the  appearance 
of  the  additional  head,  threw  him  on  the  fire.  He  was 
rescued  and  used  for  show  purposes.  When  this  two- 
headed  child  was  four  years  old,  the  mother  left  him  in 
a  tent  while  she  fetched  some  water;  during  her  absence 
he  was  bitten  by  a  cobra  and  died.  The  Queen  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘Poor  little  thing!’  I  replied,  ‘Probably  a  cobra 
never  used  its  venom  for  a  better  purpose’.  The  Queen 
turned  and  looked  at  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who 
was  by  her  side — both  quietly  smiled. 

The  President  is  often  invited  to  the  Annual  Dinners 
of  Medical  Schools,  and  when  he  attends  he  is,  as  a  rule, 
treated  as  the  principal  guest. 

In  1926  I  distributed  the  prizes  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  School,  and  took  advantage  of  amusing  myself 
by  making  some  remarks  on  Medals. 

MEDALS 

Students  are  interested  in  Medals — gold,  silver  or 
bronze.  A  medal  is  a  piece  of  metal,  of  no  use  in  cur¬ 
rency,  struck  to  commemorate  some  person  or  event. 
This  has  been  wittily  called  metallic  memory.  Some 
medals  are  beautiful  objects  of  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as 
being  imaginative  and  inspiring  in  design.  Such  an 
august  body  as  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  awards 
several  medals  annually.  Although  some  of  these  medals 
are  associated  with  such  famous  names  as  Rumford, 
Davy,  and  Darwin,  the  Council  has  been  led  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  this  conclusion:  ‘It  is  neither  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Society,  nor  in  the  interests  of  the  advancement 
of  Natural  Knowledge,  that  this  already  long  list  of 
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MEDALS  AS  MILESTONES 

medals  should  in  future  be  added  to,  and  that,  therefore, 
no  further  bequests  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  past 
achievements,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Society. 

In  times  past  some  of  the  recipients,  being  impecunious 
— not  an  uncommon  condition  of  scientists — sold  their 
gold  medals.  A  Royal  Medal  is  supposed  to  contain 
fifty  pounds’  worth  of  gold.  Macaulay,  when  hard  up, 
sold  his  Cambridge  Medal.  T.  W.  Huxley,  when  in 
similar  straits,  and  anxious  to  help  a  sick  relative,  realized 
his  Royal  Medal. 

In  1880  I  won  the  Murray  Gold  Medal  for  clinical 
proficiency.  Some  years  later  I  heard  a  sermon  on  The 
Parable  of  the  Pounds ,  and  became  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  hoarding  a  gold  medal.  I  took  my  medal 
to  a  goldsmith,  but  he  cut  it  in  twain,  for  said  he  to  me, 
‘These  medals  often  contain  a  core  of  lead’.  The  medal 
was  divided  and  lo!  in  the  midst  of  it  there  was  a  flat 
leaden  disc,  which  reduced  the  value  of  the  medal  one 
half.  Now  I  understand  Dryden’s  satirical  lines  on 
medals: 

Golden  to  the  sight, 

So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light. 

It  is  now  the  custom  to  have  medals  struck  in  silver 
or  in  bronze,  and  the  difference  in  respect  to  gold  given 
to  the  recipient  in  cash — a  wise  arrangement.  The 
money  is  useful  to  students,  as  it  enables  them  to  wander 
abroad  and  ascertain  what  clever  men  are  doing  in  other 
countries.  It  is  good  for  medallists  to  realize  that  there 
are  men  as  clever  as  themselves — this  helps  to  rub  off 
mental  asperities  and  saves  them  from  personal  conceit. 

The  abolition  of  medals  is  not  to  be  recommended,  but 
they  should  be  awarded  with  discretion.  Medals  serve 
as  milestones  in  the  history  of  institutions.  Medallists, 
old  and  young,  should  bear  this  in  mind:  Medals  are  not 
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A  TASSEL -ROBE 

given  for  ostentation,  but  for  remembrance  as  well  as 
reward.  They  often  bring  to  mind  the  names  of  the 
great  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  advantages 
which  the  present  generation  of  men  enjoy,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  come  after  to  extend. 

The  President  annually  receives  an  invitation  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Banquet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  functions  of  the  year,  and  heralds  the  opening  of  the 
Galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  the  new  pictures. 

I  enjoyed  the  function,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  toast  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
health  of  the  President — on  this  occasion,  Sir  Aston 
Webb.  I  spoke  on  Art  and  Anatomy.  An  hour  later 
Sir  Aston  Webb  had  responded  to  the  toast  and  was 
returning  home  in  a  motor-car  in  company  with  Sir 
Luke  Fildes;  both  were  very  severely  injured  in  a 
collision. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ROBE 

The  robe  which  the  President  of  the  College  wears  in 
Council  is  made  of  black  silk,  with  purple  facings  and 
kimono  sleeves.  The  front  of  the  gown  and  the  sleeves 
are  beset  with  silk  tassels  arranged  in  rows.  In  October 
1925  Mr.George  Belcher  informed  me  thathe  hadreceived 
instructions  to  supply  some  cartoons  for  Punch ,  would  I 
be  willing  to  sit  for  one  as  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons?  I  agreed  on  condition  that  he  represented 
me  in  the  tassel-gown  ( Plate  IX).  This  is  the  verse 
under  the  cartoon: 

‘Some  surgeons  cut  you  up  like  mutton 
But  this  is  not  the  way  with  Sutton; 

Bland  as  his  name,  though  stern  of  eye. 

He  couldn’t  bear  to  hurt  a  fly.’ 

About  a  week  after  the  cartoon  was  finished  I  met  Sir 
Bernard  Partridge,  the  Principal  Cartoonist  of  Punch ,  at  a 
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COLLEGE  GOWN  AND  TASSELS 

From  the  Drawing  by  George  Belcher,  R.A.,  in  the  Common  Room  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  Medical  School 
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RICHARD  PARTRIDGE 

charming  dinner  given  by  Dame  Madge  Kendal.  Part¬ 
ridge  was  pleased  with  the  cartoon,  and  especially  with 
the  ‘gown  and  tassels’  because  his  father,  Richard  Part¬ 
ridge  (formerly  known  to  students  as  Dickie  Partridge), 
was  President  of  the  College  in  1866,  and  he  had  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  same  gown.  Richard  Partridge 
(1805-73)  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  King’s  College  in  the  Strand.  In  1862  he  went  to 
Spezzia  to  attend  Garibaldi  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  ankle  at  the  Battle  of  Aspromonte.  Partridge  was 
also  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy.  A  few 
days  after  the  dinner  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Bernard, 
which  is  interesting  in  regard  to  his  father: 

‘MCMXXV 
‘Dec:  XIV 

‘I  am  always  interested  in  news  of  my  father:  my  recol¬ 
lections  of  him  are  so  remote — only  those  of  a  child — 
and  yet  I  quite  worshipped  him.  Those  who  knew  him 
are  nearly  all  gone. 

‘Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  neat  remark  to  Sir  James 
Paget?  My  father  had  two  extraordinary  ill-assorted 
steeds  in  his  carriage, — a  little  round  animal  like  a  hunt¬ 
ing-cob,  named  Bobby,  and  a  great  long  raw-boned 
animal  named  Garry  (after  Garibaldi).  I  remember  both 
horses  well,  very  odd  they  looked  together  drawing  the 
brougham.  One  day  Paget  and  my  father  were  coming 
out  from  a  consultation  together  and  Paget,  noticing  the 
equipage,  said,  “Good  Lord,  Partridge,  what  a  pair! 
Look  at  that  great  lanky  brute!”  “Yes,”  said  my  father, 
“I  call  him  longissimus  dorsi.”  “And  the  other  one?” 
asked  Paget.  “Oh!  he’s  just — os  innominatum .”  ’ 

The  demands  on  the  President’s  time  are  many  and 
various,  and  leave  him  little  leisure.  Much  of  the  work 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  CHARTER 

is  interesting  and  instructive  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office  he  feels  himself  a  wiser  man. 

My  last  council  was  on  Thursday,  9  June  1927,  and 
my  last  business  was  the  ratification  of  some  Standing 
Rules  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Charter  with  which  I  was  largely  concerned. 
This  Charter  is  officially  known  as  17  George  V,  19 
August  1926. 

This  Charter  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  College 
because  in  addition  to  some  changes  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  it  gives  Women  Fellows  the  same 
privileges  as  Men  Fellows.  Now  they  are  able  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  Council;  may  be  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Council,  and  eligible  as  Examiners,  and  for 
the  Office  of  Vice-President  and  President. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  it  was  possible  for 
H.R.H.  Princess  Mary,  Countess  of  Harewood,  to  be 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  in  January  1927  by  my 
successor. 

In  the  last  Council  I  attended,  the  President,  as  is 
usual,  uttered  some  eulogistic  remarks.  For  these  I 
thanked  him,  and  reminded  the  Members  of  Council 
present  that  retirement  came  to  all  in  turn: 

Our  circuit  round  the  room  in  rotation, 

Is  like  the  Moon’s  orbit — an  ellipse. 

And  after  attaining  culmination, 

Each  recedes  in  shadow — an  eclipse. 

In  spite  of  this  jeremiad,  so  far  as  the  Council  was  con¬ 
cerned,  my  deep  interest  in  the  Museum  was  fostered 
by  being  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Hunterian  Collection 

r927* 

Most  Presidents  receive  during  their  term  of  office 
letters  from  men — rarely  from  women,  offering  their 
bodies  for  dissection.  Many  do  this  on  account  of  some 
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physical  deformity.  Others,  in  order  that  their  bodies 
may  be  useful  for  anatomical  purposes.  Occasionally  the 
latter  are  impecunious,  and  without  stating  their  age,  ask, 
if  their  offer  be  accepted,  for  cash  on  account. 

THE  HABERDASHERY  OF-  SUCCESS 

In  Dublin,  1928,  the  distinction,  Master  of  Surgery 
Honoris  Causa,  was  conferred  on  me,  and  Sir  Robert  Tate, 
Public  Orator,  in  a  Latin  Oration  summarized  the  deeds 
which  rendered  me  worthy  to  wear  the  robe  of  the 
University.  At  dinner  in  the  evening  I  was  chosen  to 
reply  to  the  Toast  of  the  Honorary  Graduates  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  speech,  I  remarked  that  as  the  emblems  with 
which  I  had  been  draped  could  be  termed  the  Haber¬ 
dashery  of  Success,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  venture  on 
some  remarks  concerning  clothes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  1704  Jonathan  Swift  indulged  his  fancy  in  this  respect 
in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ,  but  for  a  widely  different  purpose. 

After  Eve  disregarded  the  prohibition  of  the  Apple- 
tree  a  peculiar  dislike  to  complete  nakedness  overcame 
civilized  men  and  women.  Clothes  are  necessary  for 
protection  against  w'eather  and  for  decency;  moreover,  in 
civilized  communities  they  help  men  and  women  to  be 
attractive  to  each  other. 

There  are  creatures  which  remain  naked  throughout 
life.  Many  such — frogs,  fishes,  and  chameleons — have 
the  power  of  changing  the  colour  of  their  skin,  and  can 
adapt  it  to  suit  their  surroundings.  This  habit  enables 
them  to  catch  their  prey,  protect  themselves  against 
enemies,  and  especially  to  fascinate  the  females  of  the 
species. 

Animals  the  least  likely  to  be  accused  of  possessing 
minds,  or  vanity,  are  crabs!  Some  of  their  actions 
attributed  to  instinct  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
some  performed  by  Man  with  the  aid  of  reason. 
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i3o  MOSES  ON  CLOTHES  — AND  SEX 

The  spider-crab  is  an  artist  in  disguises;  it  sticks  sea¬ 
weed  and  sponge  on  its  shell  in  order  to  conceal  itself 
from  an  arch  enemy — the  devil-fish.  Clothes  are  useful 
for  indicating  distinctions  of  rank — and  sex.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  clothes  as  an  indication  of  sex  is  emphasized  in 
a  commandment  issued  by  Moses: 

The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto 
a  man.  Neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman’s  garment; 
for  all  that  do  so  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  disregard 
this  ordinance.  Are  not  the  College  gowns  worn  by 
undergraduates  and  graduates  the  same  for  the  female  of 
the  species  as  for  the  male? 

In  civilized  countries  it  is  a  most  important  use  of 
clothes  that  they  serve  as  an  indication  of  sex. 

Balzac  wrote  a  droll  story  illustrating  this:  Titian 
painted  a  wonderful  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  which 
they  are  represented  attired  in  ignorance  and  caparisoned 
in  Divine  Grace — the  costume  of  the  period.  This 
picture  ultimately  reached  Paris.  The  Court  talked  so 
much  about  it  that  the  little  Francis  and  Margaret,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Dauphine,  wished  to  see  it.  Their  mother 
allowed  them  to  see  the  picture,  and  stood  watching,  and 
listening  to  their  prattle: 

‘Which  of  the  two  is  Adam?’  asked  Francis,  nudging 
his  sister’s  elbow.  She  replied,  ‘You  silly,  to  know  that 
they  would  have  to  be  dressed.’ 

Balzac  adds,  If  you  wish  to  hear  pretty  speeches  of 
infancy  you  must  beget  children. 

SCARECROWS 

Although  men  scratch  their  heads  when  they  receive 
bills  for  what  are  called  ‘creations’  from  dressmakers 
and  milliners,  they  like  to  see  their  wives  and  daughters 
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neatly  apparelled.  It  is,  however,  sad  when  beautiful 
clothes  find  their  way  to  a  rag-shop,  or  worse.  Clothes 
which  have  adorned  a  countess,  a  courtesan,  or  a 
courtier  may  be  stuffed  with  hay,  straw,  or  wool,  and  set 
up  in  ‘a  garden  of  cucumbers’  or  in  an  orchard,  with  the 
object  of  frightening  birds. 

Birds  do  not  fear  a  scarecrow, 

They  mute  on  it  with  zest; 

No  eye  hath  seen  a  scarecrow, 

Which  did  not  seem  a  jest. 

Scarecrows  are  remnants  of  an  ancient  superstition. 
Savages  set  up  fetish  huts  in  their  corn-patches,  not  to 
frighten  birds  but  to  scare  evil-spirits,  and  hail,  from 
their  crops.  ( Plate  X .) 

Birds  perch  on  scarecrows  with  the  same  impudence 
they  display  to  images  of  saints,  prophets,  and  kings  in 
the  porch  of  a  cathedral.  In  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  we 
are  warned  that  scarecrows,  like  idols,  are  not  only 
impotent  to  protect  but  they  are  deluding  to  the 
imagination. 

In  recent  years  our  ideas  in  regard  to  nudity  have 
changed.  When  R.  E.  Pine,  a  well-known  artist,  went 
to  America  in  1783,  among  the  paraphernalia  of  his  art 
was  a  plaster-cast  of  Venus-de-Medici,  which  he  kept 
enclosed  in  a  box,  it  being  the  first  nude  statue  which 
had  been  seen  in  America.  I  have  been  reminded  that 
in  Pine’s  day  there  were  many  Puritans  in  the  States; 
although  they  had  artistic  tastes  and  showed  a  critical 
love  of  ‘paintings,  sculpture  and  all  liberal  arts’,  they 
would  not  in  public  gaze  on  a  nude  figure — even  in 
plaster!  {Plate  XI). 

The  most  pathetic  appeal  for  clothes  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  was  a  life-size  plaster-cast  of  the  same 
goddess — Venus-de-Medici — poised  outside  a  rag-and- 
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bone  shop  near  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Plastered 
across  her  omphalos  was  a  notice  to  this  effect: 

RAGS  WANTED. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  to  equal  such 
irony — irony  worthy  of  Dean  Swift. 

As  I  am  spokesman  for  the  honorary  graduates,  may  I 
say  that  we  differ  from  the  rag-and-bone  man’s  Venus  in 
having  our  shoulders  covered  with  the  haberdashery  of 
success,  and  our  hearts  are  warm  with  gratitude  to  the 
Senate  for  the  kind  recognition  accorded  to  us. 

Brimful  of  glee  I  cross’d  the  Irish  Sea, 

Proud  to  receive  an  honorary  degree; 

Master  of  Surgery  I’m  glad  to  be, 

In  Dublin’s  famous  University. 

The  reference  in  Jeremy’s  satire  on  idols  recalls  to 
mind  Isaiah’s  denunciation  of  the  worship  of  images — 
molten  or  graven — whether  made  by  the  smith  with  the 
help  of  tongs  and  coals,  and  fashioned  with  hammers;  or 
by  the  carpenter  with  rule  and  line,  plane  and  compass, 
out  of  trees — cedar,  cypress,  or  oak. 

Isaiah’s  satire  contains  a  curious  sentence  in  reference 
to  the  smith  warming  himself,  and  saith:  Aha,  I  am 
warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire. 

There  was  a  Vicar  who  attracted,  by  brilliant  preaching 
based  on  curious  texts,  large  congregations.  On  a  cold 
Sunday  morning,  with  much  sloshy  snow  about,  his 
devoted  parishioners  made  their  way  to  church,  and  sat 
in  damp  shoes  and  wet  nether  garments.  In  due  course 
the  Vicar  ascended  the  pulpit  and  gazing  on  the  congre¬ 
gation,  most  of  them  with  blue  cold  noses,  exclaimed — 
Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire! 

I  had  a  delightful  tour  (1923)  in  the  Island  of  Corsica 
and  returned  to  Monte  Carlo.  During  my  stay  on  the 
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Riviera,  and  in  company  with  a  friend  interested  in 
Botany,  I  made  an  excursion  on  the  hills  behind  the  town. 
We  found  an  old  wall  thickly  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
plant  known  to  English  children  as  penny-pies,  and  to 
botanists  as  Cotyledon  umbilicus-Veneris — the  omphalos  of 
Venus.  Then  arose  a  discussion — Did  Venus  possess 
such  a  scar?  I  argued  that  the  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
Mistress  of  Graces,  Mother  of  Love,  and  Patroness 
of  Courtesans  was  as  free  from  such  blemish  as  Eve. 
Painters  and  sculptors  in  their  representations  of  the 
famous  goddess  always  give  her  an  omphalos.  What  a 
pity!  I  prefer  to  think  of  Venus  fulfilling  the  ideal  of 
Anatole  France — Symbol  of  that  sweet  invincible  power 
through  which  all  living  things  multiply  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS 

IN  1 88  i  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  urged  the  Council 
of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  for  the  systematic  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  animals  dying  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society.  Every  facility  was  granted  by  the  President,  Sir 
William  Flower.  There  was  a  convenient  Prosectorium 
which  was  used  by  the  Prosector  for  the  investigation  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Animals  dying  in  the  menagerie,  and  the 
results  of  such  work  were  embodied  in  papers  read  at  the 
Scientific  meetings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  Moreover,  it 
was  in  the  province  of  the  Prosector  to  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  material  to  anatomists,  who  were  engaged  in 
special  investigations.  This  made  the  Prosectorium  a 
resort  for  Zoologists,  Explorers,  Ornithologists,  Field- 
naturalists,  and  Travellers  from  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  was  appointed  to  make  the  pathological  examinations 
and  carried  them  out  regularly,  without  emolument,  for 
five  years.  The  experience  I  gained  in  the  Gardens 
and  in  its  Prosectorium  was  not  only  invaluable,  but  it 
tinctured  my  life  by  enabling  me  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  vertebrate  animals. 
At  that  time  the  Prosectorium  was  a  busy  place;  A.  H. 
Garrod  had  carried  out  some  brilliant  work  on  Avian 
Anatomy,  and  collected  much  useful  material  for  studying 
the  Osteology  and  Myology  of  birds  with  the  idea  of 
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using  bones  and  muscles  as  a  basis  for  their  classification. 
Two  famous  Comparative  Anatomists  had  already  made 
extensive  investigations  on  these  lines  and  for  the  same 
purpose:  Sundeval  of  Stockholm  and  T.  W.  Huxley; 
each  endeavoured  independently  to  find  a  method  of 
classifying  birds  other  than  that  of  using  exclusively 
their  external  characters — feathers,  beaks,  and  claws. 
Sundeval  relied  on  muscles.  Huxley  hoped  to  find  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton, 
especially  the  skull  and  sternum.  He  astonished  his 
audience  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1866,  with 
the  phrase — Birds  are  modified  Reptiles. 

Garrod  had  collected  much  useful  material  and  pub¬ 
lished  valuable  contributions  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  in  the  legs  and  wings  of  birds,  using  variations 
in  their  presence,  disposition,  and  absence  in  the  various 
groups,  as  a  basis  of  classification.  He  died  in  1879, 
at  the  early  age  of  33. 

Garrod  was  succeeded  by  W.  A.  Forbes,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosecute  Avian  Anatomy  on  the  lines  of  his 
friend.  Forbes  investigated  the  anatomy  of  the  Oceanic 
Birds  collected  by  the  Challenger  Expedition,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Petrels.  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  Garrod  and  collected  his  papers  in  an 
important  volume.  On  completing  this  work  he  went 
on  a  Natural  History  Journey  to  West  Africa,  and 
unfortunately  contracted  dysentery  at  Stronga,  a  station 
400  miles  up  the  Niger,  and  died  there  14  January  1883, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

During  the  absence  of  Forbes  the  prosectorial  work 
was  undertaken  by  W.  F.  R.  Weldon  of  Oxford.  He 
was  primarily  interested  in  Invertebrata  and  left  me  free 
to  make  full  use  of  the  Vertebrata  which  came  to  the 
Prosectorium.  Garrod’s  studies  on  the  Myology  of 
Birds  was  so  attractive  to  me,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
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Nature  of  Ligaments,  that  I  followed  it  in  order  to  gain 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  slings,  loops,  and  pulleys, 
in  the  legs  and  wings  of  birds,  and  the  arms  and  legs  of 
beasts,  as  well  as  the  flippers  of  whales,  especially  in 
relation  to  Man.  It  was  to  me  a  discovery  of  great 
interest  that  many  ligaments  and  fibrous  structures  could 
be  compelled  to  testify  concerning  Man’s  Mammalian 
Kinship  and  Descent.  ( Plate  XIII.) 

The  results  of  my  dissections  were  published  in  the 
Journal  oj  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  edited  by  Sir  William 
Turner  and  Sir  George  Murray  Humphry.  They  were 
epitomized  and  published  in  a  little  monograph  entitled 
Ligaments :  their  Nature  and  Morphology ,  1887,  which  ran 
through  several  editions.  This  book  evoked  criticisms 
from  teachers  of  Anatomy,  including  Thomas  Cooke. 
W.  H.  A.  Jacobson  of  Guy’s  objected  to  it  on  this 
ground:  mixing  Morphology  with  Anatomy  for  medical 
students  beguiled  them  from  the  serious  study  of  such 
an  important  subject  as  Human  Anatomy.  This  means 
metaphorically,  that  I  induced  them  to  play  with  the 
sweets  instead  of  seriously  partaking  of  the  solids  of  the 
feast.  However,  Cooke  repented  and  for  a  session 
attended  my  Fellowship  class;  he  subsequently  wrote  me 
a  charming  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  seduced 
by  Fairy  Morphology.  Apart  from  Cooke’s  confession, 
the  popularity  of  my  little  book,  among  teachers  and 
students,  atoned  for  my  lapse  from  anatomical  virtue. 

My  studies  in  Morphology  were  carried  out  not  only 
for  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  especially  for  the  light 
Morphology  sheds  on  the  principles  underlying  Darwin’s 
theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 

The  hours  spent  in  the  Prosectorium,  and  the  able 
men  I  met  there,  exercised  great  influence  on  my  life.  I 
especially  mention  Sir  William  Flower;  Philip  L.  Sclater, 
an  able  ornithologist;  W.  A.  Forbes,  keen  on  the  anatomy 
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of  birds;  F.  E.  Beddard,  who  devoted  close  attention  to 
Earthworms  and  their  allies;  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who 
discovered  the  Okapi;  and  W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  Linacre 
Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Oxford. 

I  was  also  able  to  help  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who 
wished  to  study  what  he  facetiously  called  the  bowels  of 
Man  and  Mammals.  We  became  close  friends. 

My  friendship  with  Treves  began  in  1883.  He  was 
then  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  London  Hospital,  and 
wished  to  obtain  anatomical  material,  so  I  introduced  him 
to  the  Prosector,  F.  E.  Beddard.  Treves  examined  the 
viscera  of  mammals  before  I  disturbed  them  in  the  interest  • 
of  Pathology.  He  made  clever  water-colour  sketches 
exhibiting  the  normal  disposition  and  complicated 
arrangements  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  from 
Marsupials  to  Man.  As  an  example  of  his  zeal  in  this 
particular  quest  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  young  rhino¬ 
ceros  died,  and  Treves  had  the  carcass  conveyed  from 
the  Zoo  to  Whitechapel  in  order  to  dissect  it  leisurely. 
He  soon  learned  how  quickly  the  remains  of  huge  mam¬ 
mals  become  offensive,  and  how  difficult  and  expensive  it 
is  to  dispose  of  them.  This  taught  me  to  appreciate  the 
enthusiasm  of  men,  like  John  Hunter,  Struthers,  Turner, 
and  Flower  for  Zoological  Science,  who  dissected  such 
huge  creatures  as  elephants  and  whales.  Treves  used  the 
material  he  obtained  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  his 
Hunterian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  1885— 6.  He  contemplated  the  production  of 
a  monograph  on  the  subject,  but  the  pressure  of  hospital 
duties — for  he  rose  on  the  staff  with  unusual  rapidity — 
prevented  this  broad  study,  but  the  main  results  of  his 
observations  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  led  him  to  write 
an  excellent  account  of  the  arrangements,  disarrange¬ 
ments,  malformations,  and  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
intestines  of  Man,  for  Morris’s  Human  Anatomy ,  1893. 
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I  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  his  many-sided 
character,  for  he  was  a  teacher,  an  anatomist,  a  lecturer 
with  a  graphic  style,  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 

Treves’s  diligence  and  love  of  work  were  remarkable. 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise;  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  this  ancient  and  familiar  maxim.  Much  of  the  writing 
in  the  busy  hospital  period  of  his  life  was  done  in  the 
morning  before  eight  o’clock.  He  was  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  method.  When  there  was  an  unusual  series  of 
operations  at  the  Hospital  I  sometimes  accompanied  him. 
Treves  operated  with  neatness,  courage,  quickness,  and 
•  decision  based  on  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  Human 
Anatomy,  and  he  was  an  expert  dissector.  He  wore 
spectacles  on  account  of  myopia,  but  these  were  laid  aside 
during  the  performance  of  an  operation,  and  he  seemed 
to  peer  into  the  wound.  The  part  Treves  played  in 
forcing  surgeons  and  later  physicians,  to  recognize  the 
serious  and  fatal  consequences  which  arise  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  well  known;  it  was 
a  happy  chance  that  extreme  familiarity  with  mammalian 
bowels  fitted  him  to  be  an  exponent  of  this  class  of 
surgery. 

For  many  years  we  were  neighbours;  I  vividly  remem¬ 
ber  an  evening,  in  June  1901,  walking  with  Treves  along 
Queen  Anne  Street  to  our  respective  houses,  and  he 
seemed  so  unusually  serious  and  quiet  that  it  occurred  to 
me  he  had  a  responsible  case  on  hand.  My  surprise 
was  great  next  morning  when  the  news  spread  over 
London  that  King  Edward  had  undergone  an  operation 
for  an  acute  appendix-abscess,  at  the  hands  of  Treves,  in 
Buckingham  Palace. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  Cavendish  Square, 
I  met  Hewitt,  who  administered  the  anaesthetic  to  King 
Edward,  and  I  said  to  him:  ‘Now  that  a  King,  on  the 
eve  of  his  coronation,  has  submitted  to  an  urgent  oper- 
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‘  Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent ' 

Tennyson 
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ation  for  the  relief  of  appendicitis,  patients  will  not  add 
extra  anxiety  to  their  medical  advisers  by  hesitating  to 
accept  prompt  aid  from  surgeons  when  suffering  from 
acute  appendicitis.’ 

The  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  patients  at  the  London 
Hospital  gave  Treves  an  unusual  insight  into  humanity 
and  enabled  him  to  manifest  keen  interest  in  men  and 
women — poor,  sick,  maimed  and  malformed.  In  many 
tales  he  told  of  benefactions  bestowed  on  his  poor  hospital 
patients,  Treves  was  frequently  the  intercessor — often 
the  benefactor. 

In  my  early  days  I  often  visited  the  Mile  End  Road, 
especially  on  Saturday  nights,  to  see  dwarfs,  giants,  fat- 
women,  and  monstrosities  at  the  freak-shows.  There 
was  a  freak-museum  at  a  public-house — The  Bell  and 
Mackerel,  near  the  London  Hospital;  this  museum 
attracted  customers.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  in 
1884  I  saw  ‘on  show’  opposite  the  London  Hospital  a 
repulsive  human  being — known  as  the  Elephant-Man. 
This  poor  fellow — John  Merrick — was  deformed  in 
body,  head,  face,  and  limbs.  His  skin, thick  and  pendu¬ 
lous,  hung  in  folds  and  resembled  the  hide  of  an  elephant 
— hence  his  show-name. 

The  poor  fellow  gave  an  elaborate  story  of  a  fright 
his  mother  received  shortly  before  his  birth  from  being 
knocked  down  by  an  elephant  in  a  circus!  My  surprise 
was  great  a  fortnight  later  to  find  this  man  exhibited  by 
Treves  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.  He  not 
only  submitted  Merrick  for  examination  by  members  of 
the  Society,  but  published  a  detailed  and  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  this  unfortunate  man  in  the  Transactions  for 
1885.  His  interest  did  not  end  with  the  clinical  and 
pathological  aspects  of  the  Elephant-Man,  who  became 
an  outcast  on  account  of  his  extreme  ugliness  and  the 
loathsome  skin  condition.  None  would  give  him  lodging 
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except  in  an  outhouse,  or  a  stable,  as  if  he  were  a  wild 
animal. 

When  Treves  became  aware  of  these  facts,  he  arranged 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Carr  Gomme,  to 
have  Merrick  admitted  into  a  small  room  where  he  was 
nursed  and  cared  for  until  he  died.  He  entered  the 
Hospital  in  1886  and  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  Alexandra),  and  she 
took  a  personal  interest  in  him.  It  became  a  cult  among 
the  personal  friends  of  the  Princess  to  visit  the  Elephant- 
Man  in  the  London  Hospital.  Merrick  was  well  cared 
for  and  lived  in  comfort  till  1890.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  was  not  ascertained. 

When  Treves  left  London  I  missed  him  very  much. 
He  was  an  inspiration  always  original,  and  had  his  own 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  affairs;  expressed  his 
opinions  fearlessly  in  lectures,  demonstrations,  con¬ 
sultations,  and  after-dinner  speeches. 

The  subjoined  letter,  the  last  I  received  from  him, 
illustrated  his  style  of  writing.  It  was  written  in  response 
to  a  query  of  mine  concerning  a  statement  that  Sir 
Everard  Home  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  method 
of  reproduction  in  opossums,  as  some  of  these  animals 
were  kept  in  a  menagerie  in  Richmond  Park.  Treves 
wras  living  at  Thatched  House  Lodge,  in  the  Park,  at 
the  time  he  wrote: 

‘I  have  taken  some  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  Richmond  Park,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  Royal  menagerie.  I  cannot  think  it  possible.  A 
strange  animal  or  two  might  have  been  kept  at  the 
“kennels”  merely  because  it  was  out  of  the  way.  The 
idea,  until  at  least  the  reign  of  Oueen  Victoria,  was  to 
keep  the  Park  wild.  Animals  of  course  have  been  let 
loose.  Some  idiot  let  loose  the  Grey  Squirrel  which  has 
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become  a  plague.  The  foxes  which  aie  so  numerous 
in  the  Isabella  plantation  probably  belong  to  the  place. 
The  badgers  were  introduced.  They  are  breeding  out 
of  all  reason.  The  badger  couple  like  to  be  alone  and 
so  are  going  further  afield.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  hole 
they  can  make  in  an  old  oak  fence  and  how  quickly  they 
dig.  A  couple  tried  to  settle  in  my  garden,  and  the  hole 
they  managed  to  dig  in  one  night  I  kept  untouched. 
Weasels  are  common  here  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
gardener  killed  a  polecat  in  the  garden.  Hares  were 
fairly  common  when  I  came  here  ten  years  ago,  but  I 
have  not  turned  up  one  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Rabbits  are  a  trouble,  but  I  can  manage  to  trap  one  a 
week.  The  peculiarities  of  rabbits  have  never  been 
done  justice  to.  Pheasants  will  insist  upon  breeding  in 
my  “wild”  garden.  Taking  their  eggs  and  hatching 
them  out  has  not  discouraged  them.  The  birds  here 
are  quite  magnificent.  In  spite  of  the  war  the  nightin¬ 
gale  has  never  left  us.  I  still  see  the  kingfisher;  the 
Herons  are  as  numerous  as  ever  and  the  Crested  Grebe 
still  nests  by  the  Pen  Ponds.  A  brown  Owl  that  perches 
upon  a  table  on  the  terrace  looks  in  the  dusk  as  big  as  an 
eagle.  I  know  no  place  where  there  are  more  owls  than 
here.  I  take  great  pains  with  the  birds  and  have  nesting 
boxes.  The  winter  1916—17  was  most  disastrous  and 
killed  nearly  all  the  tits.  No  fly-catchers  came  last  year. 

The  birds  are  coming  back  earlier  this  year,  hew 
Londoners  will  believe  that  I  can  nearly  always  show  a 
long-tailed  tit  on  Ham  Common. 

As  I  am  never  later  than  6  a.m.  and  as  I  take  a  turn 
in  the  garden  whether  pitch  dark  or  light,  always  at  that 
hour  I  have  seen  a  good  many  strange  and  beautiful  things. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  Treves. 


March  28,  1918. 
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My  last  conversation  with  Treves  was  at  Mentone. 
I  had  gone  there  for  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  1919,  and 
we  met  quite  accidentally  at  a  Chocolate  Shop,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  exquisite  beauty  of  an  unusual  close  approach 
of  the  planet  Venus  to  the  crescent  moon,  visible  that 
morning  at  six  o  clock.  Now  when  I  spy  the  thin  cres¬ 
cent,  I  always  think  of  him.  He  died  at  Lausanne  1923. 

When  I  began  regular  attendance  at  the  Zoo,  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  Prosectorium,  Edward  Ocken- 
den,  gave  me  much  valuable  assistance.  He  was  trained 
by  Garrod  and  became  skilful  in  preparing  skeletons; 
especially  of  birds.  When  he  came  to  the  Gardens  origin¬ 
ally  his  handwriting  was  atrocious.  To  remedy  this, 
Garrod  set  him  to  write  for  one  hour  daily  in  a  copy-book 
until  he  acquired  a  bold,  neat,  round  hand.  Eventually 
he  could  with  pen  and  ink  write  a  label  better  than  any¬ 
one  I  have  known.  Ockenden’s  pronunciation  of  scien¬ 
tific  names  of  animals  was  odd  in  the  extreme,  and 
annoyed  a  classical  man  like  Garrod.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  he  arranged  for  Ockenden  to  sit  on  a  stool  daily 
and  read  aloud  the  Latin  names  of  Beasts,  Birds,  and 
Reptiles  from  the  Zoological  Society’s  List  of  Vertebrate 
Animals.  Ockenden  eventually  became  Head-Keeper 
with  a  good  house  in  the  Gardens.  He  died  in  1925, 
aged  73.  Ockenden  appears  in  the  Jumbo  photograph 
( Plate  XIV).  He  served  the  Society  fifty  years,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  many  who  had  carried  out  anatomical 
investigations  in  the  Prosectorium. 

In  my  early  days  at  the  Zoo  I  performed  small  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  animals  but  with  little  success:  monkeys 
especially  resented  surgical  aid,  they  became  frightened 
and  struggled  violently;  scratched  and  bit  the  keepers 
badly,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  that  attempts  to  relieve 
them  were  more  harmful  than  useful. 

The  lemurs  are  pretty  animals  and  very  liable  to  suffer 
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from  cataract.  I  was  very  much  attached  to  a  ring-tailed 
lemur  with  a  cataract  in  each  eye,  and  asked  A.  D.  Bart¬ 
lett,  the  Superintendent,  to  allow  me  to  remove  them. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  removed  a  cataract  from  a  Man’s 
eye  successfully.  I  replied  ‘No’.  He  said  indignantly, 
‘How  can  you  expect  me  to  let  you  operate  on  a  lemur, 
if  you  have  not  operated  on  a  Man  successfully!  This 
lemur  is  worth  £50.’  In  spite  of  this  Bartlett  helped 
me  in  many  ways  in  the  pathological  work.  At  that 
time  it  was  impossible  to  rear  young  lions;  they  were 
usually  born  with  cleft  palates,  and  soon  became  rickety. 
I  looked  into  this  matter  and  found  that  by  judiciously 
feeding  the  lioness,  when  pregnant,  with  goat-flesh  and 
soft  bones  instead  of  horse-flesh  and  hard  bones,  matters 
improved.  Whelps  were  born  with  complete  palates, 
and  by  giving  them  cod-liver  oil,  bone  dust  and  ‘Infant’s 
Food’  good  results  followed.  When  we  counted  the  cost 
it  worked  out  this  way:  To  rear  a  whelp  on  patent  food 
and  cod-liver  oil,  the  cost  was  £5  o.  A  full-grown  lion 
realizes  £50.  The  method  was  interesting  medically  but 
not  a  pecuniary  success. 

During  the  five  years  I  visited  the  Prosectorium  I 
made  a  series  of  observations  on  bone-disease  occurring 
in  mammals  living  in  the  Gardens.  The  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  contains  my  series  of 
skulls  and  skeletons  demonstrating  the  effects  of  rickets; 
and  the  specimens  which  I  obtained  in  the  Gardens  are 
well  displayed  in  the  galleries. 

The  Museum  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  contains  a 
skeleton  of  a  thoroughly  rickety  monkey.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  showed  some  rickety  skeletons  of  monkeys  at  the 
Pathological  Society;  Dr.  Howship  Dickinson,  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  referred  to  the  St.  George’s  specimen  and  said  the 
changes  in  the  monkey’s  bones  were  considered  to  be 
syphilitic.  I  knew  the  skeleton  well  and  said  I  was 
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satisfied  that  the  changes  are  due  to  rickets.  Dickinson 
then  expressed  his  pleasure  that  I  had  ‘whitewashed  the 
monkey’s  character’. 

In  1 88 1  the  Office  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  at 
1 1  Hanover  Square:  it  was  not  merely  an  office,  but  also 
the  library  and  the  meeting-room,  where  Fellows  of  the 
Society  met  to  exhibit  specimens  and  discuss  papers  on 
zoological  matters. 

The  attendance  of  Fellows  at  the  monthly  meetings 
was  on  an  average  about  a  score.  The  scientific  meetings 
were  instructive  and  afforded  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
novelties  in  Zoology — and  for  studying  the  characters  of 
Zoologists.  This  was  the  house  where  Professor  Owen 
presented  papers  on  the  wonderful  fossil  remains  of  the 
great  flightless  birds  of  New  Zealand.  I  ventured  to 
read  a  paper  in  1882  on  Diseases  of  Monkeys  living  in  the 
Menagerie.  This  opened  for  me  an  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  had  retired  from  his  appointment 
in  India.  He  had  written  a  monograph  on  the  snakes 
of  India  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Society. 

The  first  half-hour  of  a  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  specimens:  this  was  nearly  always  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature.  Dr.  Gunther  was  keen  to  show  a  rare 
fish,  a  reptile,  or  a  tortoise.  Mr.  Sclater,  the  Secretary, 
would  exhibit  and  make  remarks  on  ‘additions  to  the 
Menagerie’.  Sportsmen  manifested  pride  in  exhibiting 
heads  of  wild  sheep  with  enormous  horns  which  they  had 
shot  on  the  Pamir  Plateau;  or  gigantic  antlers  of  the 
moose  and  the  wapiti  from  North  America.  Selous 
would  send  large  nasal  horns  of  the  rhinoceros;  or  big 
antlers  of  the  koodoo  (kudu)  from  East  Africa.  The 
President,  Sir  William  Flower,  was  interested  in  double 
tusks  from  narwhals  (unicorns),  or  made  remarks  on  rare 
marsupials,  an  Order  of  Mammals  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested. 
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Amusing  discussions  took  place  on  particular  varieties 
of  birds  exhibited  to  the  Society,  whether  they  should  be 
regarded  as  new  species.  The  ‘birdmen’  would  be 
twitted  by  Ray  Lankester  on  their  love  for  species- 
mongering!  It  was  a  memorable  occasion  in  1901  when 
some  strips  of  striped  skin  obtained  in  the  Ituri  Forest 
were  shown  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  This  was  the  first 
opportunity  zoologists  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
an  extraordinary  beast  now  familiar  to  schoolboys — the 
Okapi. 

The  most  astonishing  exhibition  I  remember  was  a 
number  of  gorillas  obtained  in  Cameroon;  they  were 
stuffed  and  mounted  under  conditions  which  insured 
accuracy.  They  were  sent  to  the  Society  for  exhibition 
(at  3  Hanover  Square  in  1906)  by  Mr.  Walter  Roths¬ 
child. 

In  1883  I  listened  in  the  old  room  of  the  Society 
(1 1  Hanover  Square)  to  a  paper,  read  by  T.  W.  Huxley, 
on  the  oviducts  of  Osmerus — on  the  relation  of  the 
Teleostean  with  the  Ganoid  Fishes.  His  clear,  incisive 
style  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  This  was  Huxley’s 
last  contribution  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 


GIZZARDS 

The  serious  side  of  the  Society’s  meetings  is  occasion¬ 
ally  relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  curious  ‘finds’  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  ostrich  or  a  snake.  The  gizzard 
of  some  of  these  birds  which  die  in  the  Gardens  contains 
as  many  foreign  coins  as  the  offertory  bag  of  a  popular 
church!  In  192,7  the  gizzard  of  a  fine  ostrich  contained 
in  addition  to  3  handkerchiefs  and  a  pair  of  gloves — one 
franc,  two  farthings,  four  halfpence,  two  staples,  a  tyre- 
valve,  a  stud,  a  pencil,  a  swivel,  a  screw,  and  a  clock- 
winder  ! 
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There  was  no  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  odd 
bodies  in  the  ostrich’s  gizzard,  that  any  of  them  caused 
the  death  of  this  bird.  Its  companion,  a  fine  bird,  died 
a  few  days  later;  its  gizzard  contained  a  piece  of 
wire  six  inches  in  length,  which  had  pierced  its  wall 
and  punctured  the  portal  vein,  causing  death  from 
haemorrhage. 

On  Boxing  Day  1917  I  lunched  with  Rudyard 
Kipling  at  Burwash  and  discussed  gizzards.  I  reminded 
him  that  the  noise  made  by  the  grinding  movements  of 
stones  in  a  gizzard  were  audible  when  the  ear  was 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  fowl.  He  wras  keen  for  a 
demonstration.  After  lunch  we  visited  the  hen-roost 
and  caught  a  complacent  cockerel,  and  ausculted  the 
chest.  My  friend  was  not  only  satisfied  but  interested; 
he  suggested  that  the  movement  of  the  stones  in  the 
gizzard  ought  to  be  visible  with  the  aid  of  X-rays. 

A  few  days  later  I  hired  a  fowl  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  it  to  lie  in  position  on  the  X-ray  table,  and 
without  distress.  The  movements  of  the  stones,  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  wralls  of  the  gizzard, 
were  obvious.  The  stones  were  represented  by  shadows, 
with  light  streaks  between  them,  which  varied  in  size  in 
response  to  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  wralls 
of  the  gizzard. 

The  great  anteater  is  a  curious  beast  and  has  a  long 
tubular  mouth  devoid  of  teeth  and  a  long  flexible  tongue 
covered  with  thick  saliva  with  which  it  licks  up  ants. 
Owen  many  years  ago  described  its  stomach  as  being 
in  many  of  its  features  like  a  gizzard. 

The  anteater  depends  on  its  tongue  for  collecting 
food;  when  the  beast  is  active  this  long  tongue  slips  in 
and  out  of  its  mouth,  like  a  big  roundworm,  exploring 
cracks  and  holes  in  its  cage. 

A  fine  anteater  lived  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
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a  portion  of  the  cage  it  occupied  had  been  panelled  off 
to  make  room  for  a  raccoon-like  dog — a  playful  and 
inquisitive  little  animal.  It  happened  that  a  knot  had 
slipped  out  of  the  panel  and  through  the  hole  left  by  the 
knot  the  anteater  twiddled  its  tongue.  The  dog  watched, 
got  a  chance  when  the  tongue  came  through  this  hole  and 
bit  off  several  inches!  The  anteater  died — it  was  sup¬ 
posed  from  starvation.  Being  keen  to  examine  its 
gizzard-like  stomach,  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination, 
and  to  my  great  surprise  found  the  stomach  and  intestine 
distended  with  blood.  This  anteater  had  bled  to  death 
from  the  arteries  in  the  stump  of  its  tongue ! 

VICTOR  HORSLEY 

In  1876,  when  seriously  bent  on  becoming  a  medical 
student,  I  attended  two  popular  lectures  on  the  Brain, 
delivered  by  Ferrier  at  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury 
Circus.  There  I  saw  the  human  brain  for  the  first 
time,  and  followed  the  matter  closely  by  reading  the 
experiments  performed  on  the  brains  of  pigeons  by 
Flourens  and  Magendi.  Six  years  later,  in  the  course 
of  my  attendance  at  the  Zoo,  I  had  good  opportunities 
for  studying  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Mammalian 
Brains,  especially  of  Apes,  and  made  a  collection  of  them 
for  teaching  purposes.  These  brains  became  useful  in 
an  unexpected  way. 

In  1886  the  Neurological  Society  was  founded,  and 
I  was  an  original  member.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
Society  the  meetings  were  not  merely  conferences  where 
papers  were  read  and  discussed;  they  were  laboratory 
meetings,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  were  held  in 
the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  University  College.  I 
remember  well  the  demonstrations  of  Professor  Sharpey- 
Schafer  who,  at  that  time,  was  localizing  experimentally 
the  centre  for  hearing  in  the  cerebral  cortex  of  monkeys. 
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Horsley  and  Felix  Semon  gave  demonstrations  at 
such  meetings  on  the  centres  in  the  cerebrum  for  move¬ 
ments  of  the  vocal  cords.  All  this  work  had  been 
stirred  up  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  1885.  In  that  year 
Hughes  Bennett  and  Godlee  at  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  read  a  paper  concerning  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  which  a  tumour,  localized  by  Hughes  Bennett, 
in  the  brain  of  a  man,  was  removed  by  Godlee. 
Although  the  man  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation, 
it  served  to  show  that  a  tumour  could  be  removed  from 
the  living  brain.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  and 
heard  Macewen  of  Glasgow  and  Horsley  not  only 
discuss  the  matter,  but  Macewen  described  some  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  brain  he  had  performed  in  Glasgow,  followed 
by  recovery.  I  feel  sure  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Neurological  Society  was  the  outcome  of  that  meeting. 

In  1887  Horsley  successfully  removed  a  tumour  from 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  man  and  became  the  pioneer  of  an 
extension  of  Surgery.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  when  the  case 
was  read  and  the  convalescent  patient  exhibited.  Ferrier 
maintained  that  Horsley’s  experimental  work  fitted  him 
for  such  surgery. 

I  knew  him  and  admired  his  restless  enthusiasm. 
At  that  time  he  was  keen  to  obtain  a  set  of  brains  of  the 
great  apes,  and  I  was  able  to  supply  him  with  some  care¬ 
fully  prepared  brains  of  the  chimpanzee,  orang,  and 
Gibbon;  and  of  smaller  monkeys  which  I  had  obtained  at 
the  Zoo.  Horsley  was  a  man  with  a  curious  temper. 
In  1891  he  gave  a  demonstration  of  pathogenic  bacteria  at 
the  Pathological  Society.  At  that  time  H.  T.  Butlin  was 
Secretary,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  hinted  that 
micro-organisms  were  not  in  the  domain  of  a  Society 
devoted  to  Morbid  Anatomy.  This  made  Horsley 
furious!  In  the  course  of  some  correspondence  arising 
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out  of  this  incident,  he  called  the  Society  a  ‘night 
school  for  morbid  anatomists’  and  tried  to  ruin  the 
Pathological  Society  by  establishing  a  select  Medical 
Research  Club.  I  was  an  original  member.  This  is 
a  private  club  and  meets  five  times  a  year;  the  number 
was  originally  limited  to  forty  members,  but  this  was 
afterwards  raised  to  fifty.  It  is  a  flourishing  club  (1928). 

At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  I  followed  intracranial 
surgery  for  a  time,  and  successfully  excised  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  in  several  patients,  and  occasionally  removed  a 
cerebral  tumour,  or  drained  an  abscess  of  the  brain.  In 
the  course  of  the  Great  War  I  had  opportunities  of 
removing  fragments  of  bone  and  missiles  from  the  brain 
on  many  occasions.  At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  there 
was  no  outstanding  neurologist  to  attract  patients 
requiring  such  surgery,  and  as  I  had  plenty  of  tumours 
to  remove  from  the  abdominal  cavity  of  women  I  reluct¬ 
antly  abandoned  the  cranial  cavity  to  other  surgeons. 

My  interest  in  the  Morphology  of  the  Brain  has  never 
subsided  and  my  last  contribution  to  this  absorbing 
subject  is  an  Address  on  Hydrocephalus  delivered  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital  1928. 

Horsley  died  in  Mesopotamia,  July  1916.  Some 
months  after  his  death  a  well-known  lady — a  spiritualist 
— wrote  to  me  for  a  consultation  at  five  o’clock  on  a 
stipulated  day.  Although  the  day  and  hour  were  incon¬ 
venient  there  was  something  impelling  in  the  letter  and 
I  gave  her  an  appointment. 

On  the  day  fixed,  precisely  at  5  p.m.  she  entered  my 
room,  and  asked  if  I  believed  in  spiritualism.  I  replied 
my  mind  was  open  on  this  subject.  She  then  explained 
that  her  daughter  complained  of  pain  in  the  spine,  and 
this  induced  her  to  ask  Sir  Victor  Horsley  to  recommend 
a  surgeon  in  London.  I  was  perplexed  and  exclaimed, 
Horsley  died  in  Mesopotamia  some  months  ago!  Quite 
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true,  she  replied,  I  arranged  a  seance  at  which  Horsley’s 
spirit  would  communicate  and  was  advised  to  consult 
‘Bland-Sutton  in  Brook  Street,  and  if  the  consultation 
could  be  fixed  for  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday  he  would 
be  present’.  She  read  me  the  medical  report — the 
phrasing  and  voice  might  have  been  Horsley  speaking. 
After  examining  the  X-ray  plates  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  obvious  disease  of  the  spine,  and 
operative  interference  was  unnecessary.  There  was  no 
spiritualistic  manifestation  in  the  room.  My  visitor 
decided  to  arrange  another  seance  and  discuss  my 
opinion  with  Horsley.  My  advice  was  followed. 

SIR  PATRICK  MANSON 

The  histories  of  Timothy  Lewis’s  discovery  of  the 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  in 
Calcutta,  and  Manson’s  conviction  of  the  mosquito  as 
a  conveyer  of  the  parasite  to  Man,  are  as  exciting  as 
detective  stories.  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  had  a  patient 
under  his  care  infected  with  filarise  and  he  showed  at  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,  in  1882,  specimens  of 
the  man’s  blood  under  the  microscope.  I  attended  the 
meeting  and  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  parasites 
in  a  drop  of  blood.  They  wriggled  actively  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  amused  me  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  jostled  the  red  corpuscles. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  in  which  filarias 
had  been  exhibited  in  London.  The  discovery  opened 
up  a  new  chapter  in  the  Natural  History  of  Disease, 
which  was  appropriately  styled  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of 
the  Blood. 

Manson  settled  in  London  in  1890,  and  he  lived  at 
21  Queen  Anne  Street,  nearly  opposite  my  house.  He 
used  one  room  as  a  Laboratory — simple  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  but,  as  his  biographer  pertinently  states,  the  room 
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was  destined  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  We  soon  became  friends, 
and  when  Manson  had  something  unusual,  rare,  or  new, 
in  the  way  of  blood-parasites  he  would  ask  me  to  look 
at  it;  he  was  also  keen  on  the  blood-parasites  of  the 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Among  the  tropical 
diseases  we  discussed  in  this  relation  was  the  curious 
disease  of  the  little  toe,  which  occurs  among  negroes  and 
East  Indians,  known  by  the  odd  name  Ainhum,  signi¬ 
fying  to  saw,  or  to  cut,  because  it  declares  itself  by  the 
formation  of  a  groove  which  gradually  encircles  the  root 
of  the  toe  and  slowly  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  until  the 
toe  drops  off.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  any  disorder  of 
the  system.  There  are  two  examples  of  such  toes  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  cause  of  ainhum.  Manson  was  insatiable 
in  his  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  Tropical  Diseases,  and 
as  he  had  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  several  mon¬ 
keys  with  changes  at  their  tail-tips  which  resembled  the 
toes  of  negroes  afflicted  with  ainhum,  he  suggested  to 
me  that  as  many  monkeys  came  from  districts  where 
this  disease  occurred  they  might  well  be  subject  to  it. 
An  examination  of  the  tails  of  monkeys  in  the  Prosec¬ 
torium  soon  satisfied  him  that  the  damage  was  due  to 
gangrene,  the  sequel  of  injuries  in  the  cages,  or  incurred 
in  combat  with  companions.  The  inquiry  was  useful 
in  another  way;  whilst  the  monkeys  were  systematically 
inspected  in  regard  to  their  tails,  Manson’s  son  tested 
their  blood  for  filariae.  This  parasite  was  found  only 
in  one  monkey. 

The  most  important  event  of  all  happened  in  October 
1897,  when  Manson  received  from  Calcutta  two  slides 
sent  by  Ronald  Ross,  showing  the  malaria-parasite  in 
the  stomach  of  a  mosquito.  He  examined  them  and 
sent  the  slides  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
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and  requested  him  to  transmit  them  to  me  for  examin¬ 
ation  and  report.  I  at  once  recognized  the  likeness  of 
the  objects  on  the  slides  to  the  malaria-parasite  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  supporting  Manson’s  statement.  The 
mosquitoes  on  the  slide  had  fed  on  a  patient  whose 
blood  was  known  to  contain  malaria-parasites.  The 
specimens  demonstrated  the  extra-corporeal  phase  of 
the  malaria-parasite. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  friendship  with  Manson  he 
discussed  with  me  Laveran’s  discovery  of  the  malaria- 
parasite  (1880)  and  said  it  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacillus,  for  it  concerned 
an  enormously  greater  number  of  human  beings. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  discussions  in  his  work¬ 
room  in  Queen  Anne  Street  was  over  a  minute  oval 
organism  derived  from  the  splenic  blood  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  the  then  little  known  disease  prevalent 
in  Assam,  called  Kala-Azar.  This  organism,  now 
known  as  the  Leishman-Donovan  body,  had  a  large 
and  a  small  nucleus;  he  drew  my  attention  particularly 
to  the  smaller  nucleus  and  said:  ‘When  the  life-history  of 
this  parasite  is  completely  unravelled,  this  small  nucleus 
in  another  stage  becomes  a  flagellum!’  This  came  to 
pass. 

Forecasts  of  this  kind  have  great  charm  for  me.  The 
really  clever  man,  call  him  a  prophet  if  you  will,  is  he 
who  can  see  a  little  further  into  the  future  than  other 
men. 

THE  PROSECTORIUM  AT  THE  ZOO 

To-day  Comparative  Pathology  is  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  and  its  importance  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Sir 
Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  To-day  the  Prosectorium  is 
well  arranged,  and  equipped  by  competent  men.  Its 
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primary  function  is  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  death  of 
animals  in  the  menagerie,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  fishes,  amphi¬ 
bians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  which  are  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Prosectorium  has  on  its  staff  an  able  pathologist, 
and  co-operating  with  him  a  bacteriologist,  and  parasit¬ 
ologists,  with  well-trained  assistants  to  superintend  the 
collection  and  identification  of  ecto-parasites,  internal 
parasites,  and  blood-parasites; — indeed  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  living  creatures. 

The  study  of  Comparative  Pathology  is  by  no  means 
neglected,  valuable  material  is  investigated  in  the  Pro¬ 
sectorium,  and  also  distributed  to  anatomists  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 


CHAPTER  X 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  ( continued ) 


TEETH  AND  TUSKS 


WHEN  a  small  boy,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  in 
teeth;  I  had  seen  the  skulls  of  rats,  rabbits, 
and  hares  which  had  perished  from  starvation 
in  consequence  of  injuries  to  their  jaws;  the  incisors,  or 
gnawing  teeth,  failed  to  antagonize,  and  as  these  teeth 
grow  from  persistent  pulps  they  become  long,  and  so 
curved  that  the  animals  could  not  open  their  mouths. 
In  some  of  them,  if  one  tooth  lacks  its  antagonist,  the 
healthy  tooth  continues  to  grow,  and  growing  continu¬ 
ally,  describes  a  circle  which  may  follow  such  an  aber¬ 
rant  course  as  to  penetrate  the  jaw,  or  the  head  of  the 
animal.  These  are  by  no  means  uncommon  conditions. 

After  entering  the  Middlesex  Hospital  my  curiosity 
was  further  aroused  in  teeth  because  there  were  many 
Dental  Students  attending  the  school,  and  the  Anatomy 
of  Teeth  was  a  perennial  subject  of  discussion  between 
the  Medical  and  the  Dental  Students. 

On  becoming  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  I  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  problem  and  took  out  a  course  of 
Dental  Anatomy  in  1880,  at  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital, 
under  Sir  Charles  Tomes,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  authority  on  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy  in 
Great  Britain,  and  recognized  for  his  researches  on 
teeth.  The  knowledge  I  gained  from  his  lectures 
helped  me.  At  the  Zoo  many  animals  suffer  from 
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diseases  and  displacements  of  their  teeth.  From  being 
merely  interested  in  overgrown  incisors  in  rats  and 
rabbits  I  was  able  to  study  dental  troubles  in  beavers, 
and  the  elongated  canines  of  wild  boars,  babirussas,  and 
the  tusks  of  elephants. 

My  interest  was  also  aroused  in  septic  diseases  of 
the  teeth  of  wild  animals  in  captivity.  In  1885  I 
reported  some  cases  of  infective  diseases  of  their  teeth 
and  gums  then  known  as  Rigg’s  disease,  now  familiar 
as  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  The  most  complete  set  of 
specimens  I  was  able  to  secure  was  the  dental  tumours 
known  as  Odontomes;  they  are  rare  tumours  in  Man, 
but  they  occur  in  Mammals,  and  especially  in  association 
with  teeth  which  grow  from  persistent  pulps.  Such 
tumours  arising  in  connection  with  tusks  of  elephants 
attain  an  enormous  size. 

TUSKS 

A  tusk  is  that  kind  of  tooth  which  has  no  bounds  set 
to  its  growth  except  by  abrasion  (John  Hunter).  The 
best  example  of  a  tusk  is  that  of  the  elephant;  it  is  an 
enormous  tooth  which  has  no  antagonist,  and  grows 
throughout  the  animal’s  life.  In  a  big  elephant  it  may 
attain  a  weight  of  2  cwt. ;  I  saw  one  as  big  as  this  in  the 
ivory-room  at  Mombasa  in  1910.  Elephants  use  their 
tusks  for  offence,  defence,  and  for  service.  The  tusks 
wear  down  in  digging  roots,  uprooting  trees,  or  stripping 
them  of  bark.  The  canines  or  tushes  of  wild  boars, 
which  had  become  circles,  like  overgrown  incisors  of 
rats,  puzzled  me  as  a  boy;  such  overgrown  tusks  are 
common  in  museums.  My  interest  in  these  teeth  and 
tusks  was  aroused  by  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  described  and  figured  by 
Cheselden,  the  famous  surgeon,  who  wrote  a  book, 
admirably  illustrated,  on  the  Human  Skeleton,  entitled 
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Osteographia ,  1733.  Later  in  life  I  learned  that  circular 
tusks  from  boars  are  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  New 
Hebrides  as  ornaments,  and  for  ceremonial  and  religious 
purposes.  The  natives  produce  these  circular  tusks  by 
knocking  out  the  upper  tusks  (canines)  of  the  boar  and 
leaving  the  lower  canines  without  antagonists.  As  the 
tusks  grow  from  persistent  pulps,  their  growth  being 
unaffected,  they  form  segments  of  circles;  and  if  the  tip 
of  the  tooth  enters  its  own  pulp  it  forms  a  complete 
circle.  The  hippopotamus  is  a  huge  pig,  and  its  canines 
sometimes  grow  abnormally  and  form  complete  rings,  as 
in  the  wild  boar;  such  teeth  are  exhibited  as  curiosities  in 
Zoological  and  Dental  Museums. 

It  is  exciting  and  instructive  to  watch  a  potter  at 
work;  a  lump  of  soft  clay  on  a  revolving  wheel,  and  with 
his  fingers  he  fashions  it  in  a  way  resembling  Creative 
Art.  From  the  earliest  times  the  potter  has  made  a 
deep  impression  on  minds  of  thoughtful  men — prophets, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  When  the  potter  acquired  the 
art  of  glazing  his  clay  productions,  he  made  them 
imperishable.  Gods,  Dii  fictiles ,  made  by  potters  were 
worshipped  by  the  Romans. 

Teeth  resemble  pottery.  In  their  early  stages  teeth 
are  as  soft  as  clay,  but  when  their  soft  tissue  becomes 
dentine,  and  the  dentine  is  glazed  with  enamel,  they  are 
as  indestructible  as  pottery. 

Many  animals  which  lived  on  the  Earth,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  are  only  known  to  us  by  their  teeth;  and 
nations  which  once  peopled  large  tracts  of  the  globe  are 
only  known  to  us  from  fragments  of  pottery,  and  skulls 
containing  teeth. 

We  are  amused  that  savages  revere  overgrown  tusks 
of  wild  boars;  but  let  us  remember  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  carved  objects  in  the  Western  World  are  ivory 
crucifixes  and  crosiers.  Ivory-carving  attained  great 
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perfection  among  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus. 
Some  of  the  ivory  carvings  which  interest  Europeans 
are  the  Nitsuke  of  Japan— attractive,  realistic,  and  comic; 
many  of  them  gems  of  art  and  as  imperishable  as  pottery 
and  teeth. 

In  1887  I  was  elected  as  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  enjoyed  the 
meetings.  On  one  occasion  I  showed  some  specimens 
of  malformed  heads  of  chicks;  one  of  the  chicks 
Dorking  breed — had  hatched  out  without  a  bill;  with  this 
deficiency  its  face  resembled  that  of  a  little  child.  I  drew 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  this  simulation  of  a  human 
face;  a  witty  dentist  at  once  rose  and  remarked  that  the 
chick  would  have  been  more  human  if  it  had  many  bills! 

My  papers  on  Dental  Pathology  are  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society,  1883—7,  and 
many  of  the  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  especially  in  the  Odontological  Collection. 
This  fine  collection  was  enlarged  in  1927  and  the 
specimens  rearranged,  described  and  catalogued,  in 
order  to  make  them  accessible  to  students,  by  Sir  Frank 
Colyer,  who  has  for  many  years  devoted  time,  care,  and 
judgment  to  Comparative  Odontology  and  Dental 
Pathology.  This  collection  was  enriched  in  1926  by 
the  microscopical  slides  prepared  by  Howard  Mummery, 
who  died  in  1926. 

In  consequence  of  my  interest  in  teeth,  I  was  appointed 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  and 
on  one  occasion  distributed  prizes  to  the  successful 
students.  This  entailed  a  short  address  in  which  I 
emphasized  the  interest  connected  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Odontology,  especially  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Teeth,  but  warned  the  Dental  Students  that 
even  a  profound  knowledge  of  Comparative  Odontology 
would  not  compensate  for  a  lack  of  skill  in  extracting 
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defective  and  diseased  teeth;  also  in  fitting  dentures. 
Suffering  at  the  time  from  an  ill-fitting  tooth-plate  I 
ventured  to  express  my  experience  in  four  lines: 

A  plate  is  apt  to  slip — it  slips. 

Under  it  slips  a  pip; 

Neither  my  mobile  tongue — nor  lip 
Can  slip  that  currant  pip. 

observations  on  the  psychology 

OF  ANIMALS 

It  was  once  suggested  to  Charles  Dickens  that  he 
should  write  a  book  on  the  behaviour  and  habits  of 
animals  in  the  Zoo.  He  replied  that  if  he  did  write 
such  a  book  the  title  would  be,  The  Private  Life  of 
Public  Friends. 

In  my  spare  time  in  the  Gardens  I  visited  the  animals 
and  birds  in  order  to  gather  tales  concerning  their 
domestic  life.  Phere  was  a  little  Capuchin  monkey 
much  petted  by  the  keeper;  one  frosty  afternoon  at  dusk 
the  keeper  missed  the  monkey  from  its  cage,  and  failed 
to  find  it  in  the  house;  he  knew  if  the  little  fellow  were 
free  in  the  garden  he  would  be  frozen  to  death.  After 
hunting  in  vain,  the  keeper  went  into  the  furnace-room 
to  stoke  the  fire  and  to  his  astonishment,  and  joy,  found 
the  Capuchin  sitting  on  a  block  of  coal  in  front  of  the 
fire,  with  its  head  in  its  hands  like  a  little  child,  trying 
to  see  faces  in  the  fire! 

BABOONS 

In  1924-5  the  Zoological  Society  constructed  an 
ingenious  monkey-hill  to  allow  a  troop  of  baboons  to 
live  under  fairly  natural  conditions  in  London.  A  troop, 
consisting  originally  of  100  male  and  20  female  baboons, 
was  introduced  to  Monkey  Hill.  Immediately  a  severe 
contest  arose  for  possession  of  the  females.  A  few  lives 
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UXORIOUS  BABOONS 

were  lost;  the  contests  ceased,  and  the  bachelors  appeared 
peaceful  in  their  loneliness  as  far  as  female  baboons  were 
concerned.  Two  years  later,  the  sympathy  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  was  incited  by  the  monopoly  of  the  females 
by  the  older  baboons;  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  Council  in  favour  of  a  few  extra  females  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  Monkey  Hill. 

In  due  course  half  a  score  young  female  baboons  were 
admitted  into  the  domain  and  a  terrific  struggle  followed; 
the  older  baboons  forsook  their  wives  and  seized  the 
newly  imported  spinsters.  The  struggle  between  these 
ferocious  and  hideous  creatures  was  so  desperate  that  the 
keepers  dared  not  interfere.  A  few  males  were  killed 
in  the  struggle.  The  old  baboons  appropriated  the 
newly  imported  females;  the  bachelors  took  the  cast¬ 
offs,  and  peace  again  reigned  on  Monkey  Hill. 

ELEPHANTS 

An  elephant  appears  docile  and  intelligent  when 
carrying  children  for  fun  and  buns  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  or  allowing  them  to  play  with  its  trunk,  but 
occasionally  it  is  a  source  of  danger  to  its  keeper.  The 
temper  of  an  elephant  is  extremely  variable;  sometimes 
the  animal  is  so  gentle  that  it  may  be  trusted  with  a  child, 
and  occasionally  so  vicious  that  it  will  kill  and  stamp 
the  mahout  flat.  The  famous  African  elephant  Jumbo 
[Plate  XIV),  so  popular  in  the  Zoo  in  1882,  was  at  times 
very  troublesome  and  broke  its  tusks;  this  led  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  huge  abscesses  in  the  jaws.  With  great  boldness 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens,  A.  D.  Bartlett,  and 
Scott  the  keeper,  opened  each  abscess  with  a  gardener’s 
pruning  knife.  Jumbo  was  so  sensible  of  the  relief  the 
operation  afforded  that  the  big  fellow  would  kneel  and 
allow  the  keeper  to  irrigate  the  abscess  cavities  with 
warm  water.  In  due  course  the  blunt  end  of  each 
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THE  JUMBO  CRAZE 

tusk  protruded  through  the  openings  in  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  which  were  made  to  let  out  pus  (Plate  VX),  instead 
of  emerging  under  the  upper  lip  in  the  normal  manner. 

Jumbo  became  a  very  dangerous  beast;  for  this  reason 
the  Council  sold  him  to  Barnum.  There  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  outburst  of  public  indignation,  for  he  was  the 
most  popular  elephant  the  Zoo  ever  possessed,  and 
children  were  brought  to  the  Gardens  in  crowds  to  have 
their  last  ride  on  him.  At  that  time  money  for  riding 
on  elephants  and  camels  was  the  perquisite  of  their 
keepers.  When  the  ‘Jumbo  craze’  was  at  its  height, 
Scott  the  keeper  went  home  at  night  with  his  pockets 
crammed  with  silver  coins.  Cakes,  biscuits,  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  fruit  were  brought  to  the  elephant  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  on  one  occasion  a  barrel  of  oysters! 

The  removal  of  this  elephant  proved  a  difficult  task, 
but  at  last  strategy  prevailed  and  when  Jumbo  was 
finally  trapped  in  a  travelling-box  he  became  thoroughly 
cowed  and  pitiable.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  final 
stage  of  the  Jumbo  drama.  Thompson,  the  Assistant- 
Superintendent,  gave  me  a  piece  of  Jumbo’s  tusk  broken 
off  in  one  of  his  fits.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Elephant 
House  at  the  Zoo. 

SNAKE  S - F  R  O  G  S 

In  the  course  of  a  year  a  large  number  of  snakes,  big 
and  little,  venomous  and  non-venomous,  pass  through 
the  Reptile  House.  Skill  and  care  are  required  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  that 
accidents  are  rare.  In  the  long  course  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  I  have  had  only  one  opportunity  of  studying  the 
effect  of  a  snake-bite  on  the  human  subject,  and  this  was 
in  days  before  the  use  of  antivenin. 

In  1914  a  young  keeper  engaged  in  transferring  a 
rattle-snake  from  a  travelling-box  to  the  den  intended 
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for  it,  incautiously  inserted  his  fingers  too  far  under  the 
glass-covering  of  the  box;  the  snake  immediately  struck 
at  the  intruding  fingers  and  merely  scratched  the  skin 
of  the  first  and  second  finger.  They  were  not  punctured 
but  merely  scratched.  The  skin  wounds  were  at  once 
treated  with  permanganate  of  potash,  and  a  ligature 
applied  to  the  arm.  The  man  collapsed,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  backache  and  dizziness. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and 
admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  Essex  Wynter.  I 
saw  the  man  a  few  hours  later;  the  whole  limb  was 
swollen  to  the  shoulder  and  the  skin  became  tense,  and 
eventually  purple,  like  a  bruise.  The  patient’s  only 
complaint  was  in  regard  to  the  tenseness  and  heaviness 
of  the  limb.  The  most  striking  symptom  was  profuse 
haemolysis;  a  large  quantity  of  haemoglobin  passed  with 
the  urine  and  here  and  there  on  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  a  red  corpuscle  was  seen.  In  forty-eight  hours 
all  the  disquieting  symptoms  passed  off  and  in  a  few 
days  the  keeper  was  discharged  from  the  Hospital.  Dr. 
Wynter  published  an  account  of  the  case  in  the  Lancet , 
1914.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  ‘rattler’  struck,  only 
an  extremely  small  quantity  of  venom  entered  the 
keeper’s  system. 

SNAKES  AND  EGGS 

Some  kinds  of  snakes  live  on  eggs,  and  a  South 
African  snake,  Dasype/tis  by  name,  has  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  for  breaking  them.  Bony  processes  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  anterior  vertebras  are  unusually  developed 
and  project  like  teeth  into  the  gullet.  When  the  snake 
swallows  an  egg,  it  comes  in  contact  with  these  bony 
pegs,  which  resemble  teeth,  and  they  break  the  shell. 
The  soft  contents  of  the  egg  flow  down  the  gullet;  the 
crushed  and  empty  egg-shell  is  rejected. 
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SNAKE  AT  BATEMANS 


Dasypeltis  is  a  pretty  snake  and  allows  itself  to  be 
handled,  and  it  is  particular  about  eggs.  If  a  warm 
egg  from  a  sparrow’s  next  is  presented  to  it,  the  egg  is 
swallowed  with  avidity.  Mr.  Boulanger  informs  me 
that  if  the  shell  of  a  stale  egg  be  filled  with  albumen  and 
yolk  from  a  fresh  egg,  the  snake  will  take  it  readily.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  epicure  in  eggs. 

These  facts  throw  some  doubt  on  the  following  story, 
related  to  me  by  a  nurse: 

A  gardener  in  Ceylon  saw  a  snake  leaving  a  hen¬ 
roost;  it  had  a  bulge  in  its  belly.  He  blew  off  the  head 
of  the  snake  with  a  gun,  and  on  slitting  its  belly  he 
discovered  a  dummy  china  egg! 

SNAKE  AND  FROG 

This  story  I  owe  to  Rudyard  Kipling;  he  related  it 
during  lunch  and  wrote  it  afterwards  on  a  slip  of  paper 
in  my  room.  The  slip  I  have  preserved,  and  include 
the  tale  in  this  Story  because  it  is  a  capital  example  of 
note-taking  which  deserves  to  be  studied,  and  imitated, 
by  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  when  recording  ‘cases’ 
in  the  Wards. 

‘At  Batemans — a  Grass  Snake — the  first  seen  in  that 
garden,  swallowed  a  frog,  was  killed  by  the  gardener; 
the  frog  forming  a  perceptible  bulge  in  the  middle 
of  the  snake.  Snake’s  head  cut  off  by  the  gardener, 
and  with  a  little  help,  the  frog  slid  out  head  first. 
Marks  of  two  fangs  one  on  each  side  of  the  haunch, 
and  body  plentifully  lubricated  with  saliva.  Other¬ 
wise  no  damage.  Frog  emitted  a  low  croak  and  was 
returned  to  his  proper  home  among  the  lilies  in  the 
pond. 

‘Next  day  comes  Grass-Snake’s  mate  and  was  duly 
killed  by  the  gardener  who  had  prophesied  jj^j coming. 
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A  SNAKE  PROBLEM 

These  were  the  only  snakes  seen  at  Batemans  in  the 
whole  of  2  2  years.’  (9  March  1925.) 

The  psychology  of  snakes  is  incomprehensible  to 
Man,  hence  their  actions  are  often  puzzling.  I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  Joan  Procter  for  the  following 
Ophidian  Problem: 

Three  snakes  were  living  together  in  a  den  of  the 
Reptile  House: 

Two  were  false  Moccasins — A  and  B. 

The  third  a  Black  Racer  ( Zamenis ) — C. 

A  frog  was  introduced  to  them  : 

Moccasin  A  seized  and  swallowed  the  frog,  and  was 
promptly  attacked  and  swallowed  plus  frog  by  Moccasin 
B. 

The  Black  Racer  C  attacked  B;  and  B  vomits  A  plus 
frog,  both  dead. 

B  is  killed  by  C. 

Joan  Procter  explains: 

The  Black  Racer  killed  the  Moccasin  B,  not  because 
it  wanted  the  frog,  but  in  a  fit  of  excitement. 

Most  species  of  the  genus  Zamenis  are  ill-tempered 
(Gadow).  This  accords  with  their  generic  name. 

SNAKE  AND  LIZARD 

The  tongue  of  the  Silvery  Tree-snake  is  coloured  in 
the  same  style  as  its  head;  when  the  tongue  is  protruded 
through  the  rostral  nick  with  the  lips  closed  it  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  snake’s  snout.  Miss  Procter 
has  seen  a  lizard  watching  the  hovering  tongue  in  per¬ 
plexity,  quite  engrossed  and  the  snake  striking  at  close 
range  without  startling  the  swift  and  cautious  prey.  The 
effect  of  this  ‘pulling  faces’  is  most  arresting  to  witness 
{Plate  XVI). 
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SNAKES  AND  THEIR  OWN  VENOM 

The  Manager  of  the  Hotel  Anuradhapura,  in  the 
famous  buried  city  of  Ceylon,  had,  in  1919,  a  small 
collection  of  native  wild  animals  such  as  a  leopard, 
monkeys,  spotted  deer,  a  python,  and  two  cobras,  etc. 
The  cobras  he  kept  in  a  cleverly  arranged  box  with  a 
glass  front  in  his  office.  For  my  edification  a  frog  was 
placed  in  the  box,  and  the  cobra  immediately  struck  and 
fastened  on  the  frog  in  the  sacral  region  and  began  to 
engorge  it.  This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  one  of  the 
hind  limbs  of  the  frog  stuck  out  of  the  cobra’s  mouth. 
On  two  occasions  while  we  watched  the  snake  released 
the  frog,  and  at  once  struck  again  and  in  each  instance 
failed  to  engulf  the  right  hind  limb.  The  frog  made  no 
effort  to  escape,  it  blinked  and  patiently  awaited  events. 
Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  office  expecting  to 
find  the  frog  inside  the  cobra — no  such  thing;  the  cobra 
was  coiled  up  at  one  end  of  the  box  and  the  frog  sitting 
quite  unconcerned  at  the  other. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  venomous  snakes  use 
venom  for  procuring  living  prey  as  well  as  for  defence. 
I  am  sure  the  frog  was  not  poisoned.  On  returning  to 
London  I  discussed  this  matter  with  Miss  Joan  Procter, 
Superintendent  of  Reptiles  in  the  Zoological  Gardens; 
she  has  had  similar  experience  and  believes  the  cobras 
use  venom  for  protection — primarily.  I  hey  hesitate  to 
employ  it  when  securing  living  prey.  After  discharging 
venom  a  snake  is  helpless  until  it  has  secreted  sufficient 
for  a  second  discharge.  It  would  seem  that  poisonous 
snakes  are  conservative  in  regard  to  their  poison. 

The  King  Cobra  is  a  big,  very  poisonous,  and  powerful 
snake.  I  once  watched  a  King  Cobra  seize  a  grass-snake 
by  the  head  and  proceed  to  engorge  it.  1  he  grass-snake, 
immediately  it  was  seized,  coiled  the  hinder  half  of  its 
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body  round  a  thick  piece  of  wood  and  resisted  with  all  its 
might.  It  was  an  hour  before  this  King  Cobra  com¬ 
pletely  engorged  it.  If  the  grass-snake  had  been  poisoned 
it  could  not  have  struggled  vigorously  for  an  hour. 

Conservation  of  venom  is  not  peculiar  to  snakes.  Mr. 
Bushby,  Superintendent  of  the  Insectorium  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  has  observed  that  scorpions  do  not 
habitually  use  their  poison  for  paralysing  prey.  He 
has  observated  a  cockroach  retained  alive  in  the  claws 
of  a  scorpion  for  two  days  while  the  captor  leisurely 
sucked  its  soft  tissues. 

THE  TREE-FROG 

Some  naturalists  who  study  closely  snakes  and  frogs 
consider  the  grass-frog  ‘an  intelligent  fellow’.  Tree- 
frogs  are  delightful  pets,  and  the  favourite  food  of  many 
kinds  of  snakes;  they  have  adhesive  disks — pads — on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ( Plate  XVII )  which  enable 
them  to  stick  on  slippery  surface  such  as  leaves ;  they  can 
adhere  as  much  by  the  belly  as  by  digits.  Joan  Procter, 
appreciating  my  interest  in  frogs,  named  a  new  species  of 
tree-frog  after  me.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  brilliant  tur¬ 
quoise-blue  of  its  flanks.  Tree-frogs  can  jump.  The 
specimen  represented  in  Plate  XVI  was  sitting  quietly 
and  patiently  on  a  table  in  front  of  an  artist  who  was 
making  a  sketch  of  it;  suddenly  he  missed  the  frog 
and  looked  around  but  failed  to  find  it,  and  in  despair 
sat  at  the  table  contemplating  the  sketch.  A  few 
moments  later  he  was  astonished  to  hear  ‘eep,  eep,  eep, 
eep’,  and  felt  something  cold  touch  his  ear! 

It  was  the  frog  sitting  on  his  shoulder  and  criticizing 
the  sketch. 

The  Aquarium  Reports  are  sometimes  as  startling  as 
those  received  from  the  Reptilium.  This  is  one:  A 
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battle  fought  during  the  night  in  the  Lobster  Tank 
resulted  in  heavy  casualties — three  dead,  and  a  loss  of 
numerous  laws  among  the  survivors.  (1928.) 

A  full-grown  common  Dogfish  was  swallowed  by  a 
Nursehound  (the  Great  Spotted  Dogfish)  which  swam 
round  its  tank  for  three  days  with  the  tail  of  the  Dogfish 
protruding  from  its  mouth.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day  it  ejected  the  Dogfish — of  course  dead.  (1928.) 

My  interest  in  Evolution  was  greatly  intensified  by 
observation  in  the  Zoo,  although  I  was  mainly  concerned 
with  Comparative  Pathology.  In  1886  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  appointed  me  Erasmus 
Wilson  Lecturer  in  order  that  I  might  discuss  problems 
of  Comparative  Pathology.  I  delivered  a  series  of 
Lectures  on  Evolution  and  Disease  which  induced  the 
Council  to  offer  me  a  permanent  post  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  This  I  declined.  My  aim  was  Surgery, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  preferred  the  ‘quick  to  the 
dead’.  I  never  regretted  this  decision.  Hospital  work 
and  teaching  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  The 
company  and  friendship  of  students  are  ever  congenial 
and  stimulating  to  those  who  enjoy  teaching. 

I  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1883.  In  this  capacity  I 
delivered  twenty  lectures  each  year  and  with  the  modest 
emolument  of  £10  per  annum.  The  Zoo  was  useful  in 
this  respect.  Gradually  I  formed  a  collection  of  verte¬ 
brate  skeletons  in  my  house,  but  it  grew  so  big  that  I 
dispersed  it  in  1888.  The  best  specimens  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
and  remain  there  in  excellent  condition. 

My  predecessor  as  Lecturer  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  wras  Dr.  James  Murie,  a 
cantankerous  Scot.  We  became  acquainted  at  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  I  was  interested  in  him,  for  he 
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had  done  good  anatomical  work  in  the  Prosectorium,  but 
he  quarrelled  with  everybody.  Murie  was  with  Consul 
Petherick  at  Gondokoro  and  met  Speke  when  he  came 
down  the  Nile,  in  1863,  after  discovering  its  source. 
These  events  excited  in  me  a  longing  to  visit  the  source 
of  the  Nile. 


CHAPTER  XI 


UGANDA  AND  THE  SUDAN 

IN  January  1910,  accompanied  by  my  friend  Comyns 
Berkeley,  I  travelled  on  the  Uganda  Railway  from 
Nairobi  to  Port  Florence,  the  boat-station  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Before  embarking  on  the  steamer 
for  Entebbe  we  wandered  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
watching  the  native  fishermen,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  a  messenger  came  from  Captain  Gray  warning 
us  not  to  go  too  near  the  water,  as  crocodiles  were  apt 
to  knock  unwary  persons  into  the  lake  with  their  power¬ 
ful  tails.  We  had  a  delightful  passage  across  the  lake 
and  were  welcomed  by  an  old  Middlesex  student,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Baker,  Government  Medical  Officer  in  Kampala. 
We  were  entertained  by  the  Club  at  Entebbe  and  then 
travelled  by  motor-bus  to  Kampala,  where  we  were 
guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Their  home  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  unfenced  garden;  in  the  early  morning 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  bushbuck  enjoying  the 
cabbages,  or  a  pair  of  crowned  cranes  ‘dancing’  on  a 
grass-plot.  In  the  house  a  genet  cat  watched  us  slyly 
from  a  cushion  on  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Baker  had  been  trained  as  an  artist  and  was  fond 
of  blue.  A  pergola  which  covered  the  pathway  to  the 
house  was  overrun  with  creeping  plants  of  which  the 
majority  had  blue  flowers,  and  attracted  blue  butterflies 
and  blue  insects.  She  was  also  keen  on  lizards  and 
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chameleons;  they  slowly  crawled  among  the  plants  on  the 
pergola  and  adjusted  the  tint  of  their  skin  to  the  colours 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  were  not  easily  seen. 

In  addition  to  showing  us  the  town,  Dr.  Baker 
arranged  an  interview  with  the  Kabaka — Daudi  Chwa. 
His  tutor,  Mr.  Sturrocks,  was  also  present.  The 
Kabaka  at  that  time  was  a  dignified  youth  aged  14, 
spoke  English  well  and  was  fond  of  English  things. 
He  received  us  in  native  clothes;  then  disappeared  and 
soon  reappeared  properly  dressed  for  golf. 

Our  object  in  visiting  Uganda  was  to  see  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  We  travelled  from  Kampala  by  rickshaw 
to  the  lake,  and  crossed  in  a  dugout  to  Jinga,  in  order  to 
reach  Napoleon  Gulf,  and  the  Ripon  Falls  which  mark 
the  outflow  of  the  lake. 

We  traversed  a  footway  on  the  bank,  amidst  humped 
cattle  with  buff-backed  herons  picking  ticks  from  their 
backs, — and  suddenly  came  to  a  place  where  the  water 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  flows  over  the  ‘stones’  at 
Jinga — the  birthplace  of  the  Nile  we  had  come  so  many 
miles  to  see.  The  rushing  wrater  carried  over  large 
fishes,  and  natives  were  securing  them  with  spears,  as 
in  Speke’s  time.  We  lingered,  charmed  and  fascinated 
with  this  delightful  spot. 

When  we  left  Kampala  Dr.  Baker,  to  save  us  trouble, 
sent  our  suit-cases  in  advance  by  two  native  servants. 
We  took  the  journey  to  the  lake  leisurely  in  rickshaws; 
it  was  evening,  and  sauntering  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  lake  we  listened  to  the  tumultuous  croaking  of  the 
frogs.  I  never  heard  so  much  noise  made  by  frogs. 
When  we  reached  the  landing-stage  my  European 
servant  met  me  with  anxiety  because  the  native  boys  had 
not  arrived  with  our  suit-cases;  as  the  boat  was  ready  to 
start  we  left  without  them.  Later  we  learned  that  they 
had  been  stolen.  Some  months  after  returning  to 
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London  we  were  informed  that  two  native  boys  had  been 
arrested  in  Kampala;  they  were  swaggering  in  dress- 
clothes,  which  were  identified  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery.  The  suit-cases  were  found  among  elephant 
grass;  they  were  locked,  and  as  the  thieves  could  not 
open  them,  they  cut  away  the  ends  of  the  cases  and  with¬ 
drew  everything  they  could  reach.  The  odds  and  ends 
such  as  razors,  combs,  and  scissors,  usually  lodged  in 
recesses  in  suit-cases  had  not  been  extracted.  The 
thieves  were  condemned  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 
Poor  fellows!  We  were  sorry  for  them. 

Insect  life  in  Uganda,  though  annoying,  and  at  times 
extremely  unpleasant,  is  from  the  zoologist’s  point  of 
view,  remarkable.  One  of  the  earliest  stories  we  heard 
in  Uganda  referred  to  an  incident  on  the  railway  shortly 
before  our  arrival;  a  train  had  been  held  up  by  cater¬ 
pillars!  I  made  inquiries  and  ascertained  the  facts:  At 
one  part  of  the  railway  track  an  enormous  number  of 
caterpillars  were  crawling  across  the  rails  and  the  brakes 
failed  to  act.  Whilst  in  Entebbe  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  Dr.  C.  A.  Wiggins,  an  entomologist,  and  he 
informed  me  that  on  one  occasion  while  travelling 
through  the  forest  on  a  mule  he  suddenly  came  to  a 
clearing;  the  mule  refused  to  proceed — the  whole  of  the 
open  space  was  white,  as  if  covered  with  a  layer  of  snow. 
Dismounting,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  white 
butterflies.  A  multitude  of  butterflies  helps  us  to  realize 
that  its  production  requires  myriads  of  caterpillars.1 

1  In  January  1929,  while  motoring  in  Ceylon  from  Trincomalee  to 
Polonnarwara,  my  car  ran  for  many  miles  through  myriads  of  white 
butterflies.  The  air  was  so  thick  with  them  that  the  butterflies  formed 
clusters  on  the  wind-screen  as  if  they  were  snowflakes;  they  seemed  all 
of  one  species.  Darwin  ( Voyage  of  the  ‘ Beagle ’)  mentions  bands  or  flocks 
of  countless  myriads  of  butterflies  ‘near  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  Argentina’. 
The  seamen  cried  out  ‘it  was  snowing  butterflies’,  and  such  in  fact  was  the 
appearance.  This  happened  in  December  1833. 
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The  chief  feature  relating  to  Kampala  was  the  curious 
Cathedral  on  the  summit  of  Namirembe  hill  dominating 
the  town.  This  cathedral  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks; 
thatched  with  dried  grass,  and  its  roof  lined  with  polished 
stems  of  elephant  grass.  This  cathedral  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  completely  destroyed  a  few  months  after 
our  visit.  It  has  been  rebuilt.  The  almost  perpetual 
sound  made  by  native  drums — morning,  noon,  and 
night — we  shall  never  forget.  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  lake  is  its  liability  to  electrical  storms  of 
great  violence.  They  occur  almost  nightly.  The  insect 
discomforts  should  also  be  mentioned:  Uganda  abounds 
in  ticks,  jiggers,  tsetse-flies,  and  mosquitoes.  Insects, 
whether  they  creep,  crawl,  run  or  jump,  or  fly,  are  dreadful 
pests  to  natives.  Indeed,  a  naked  African  might  com¬ 
plain  in  these  terms: 

In  daylight  flies  buzz  — and  bite, 

In  the  dark  gnats  sing  — and  bite, 

Day  and  night  fleas  jump — and  bite, 

Ticks  stick  fast  to  skin  — and  bite, 

Jiggers  to  increase  our  woes, 

Burrow  deeply  in  our  toes; 

Red-driver  ants  neat  and  spry. 

Eat  us  as  in  sleep  we  lie; 

Lice  breed  in  our  woolly  heads, 

And  grubs  eat  us  when  we’re  dead. 

In  December  1910,  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Gwynne, 
Mrs.  Gwynne  and  my  wife,  I  went  up  the  White  Nile. 
On  Christmas  Day  we  dined  with  Bishop  Gwynne  at 
Khartum  and  on  Boxing  Day  went  up  the  river  in 
order  to  visit  Gondokoro,  the  scene  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  exploits  with  the  Bari  Tribe  and  his  notorious 
Forty  Thieves. 

While  at  Gondokoro  we  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
up  the  river  as  high  as  Rejaf,  this  being  the  station  where 
Emin  turned  back  the  Mahdist  forces.  Emin  was  a 
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skilful  collector  of  birds  and  butterflies,  and  when  forced 
out  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  he  sent,  as  opportunities 
occurred,  letters  containing  observations  relating  to 
Natural  History  as  well  as  boxes  containing  mammals’ 
skins,  birds’  skins  and  butterflies  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  London.  His  last  collection  was  received 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  1890. 

The  forest  around  Rejaf  was  a  paradise  for  birds  and 
Emin’s  enthusiasm  for  them  is  shown  in  a  passage  from 
one  of  his  letters  dated  1891: 

‘My  heart  beats  higher  now  that  I  am  again  in  a  forest.  The  parrots 
flit  whistling  over  my  tent.  On  every  side  I  hear  the  warbling  of  the 
Korytkaices  (touracos).  A  pigeon  which  I  fail  to  identify  is  cooing  in 
the  bushes,  and  the  monkeys  are  performing  gymnastics  in  the  tree-tops. 
It  is  a  scene  which  compensates  for  all  the  troubles  of  active  life.’ 

My  visit  to  Rejaf  was  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
Emin’s  letter.  Parrots  whistled,  touracos  warbled  in 
the  forests,  and  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  long-tailed 
dove  in  the  bushes  haunts  me  to-day. 

We  returned  to  Khartum  and  stayed  a  few  days;  this 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  birds  I  obtained 
in  the  Sudan  identified  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Butler,  the  Game 
Ranger,  a  charming  and  enthusiastic  ornithologist  as 
well  as  an  authority  on  the  birds  of  the  Sudan.  I  had 
some  instructive  interviews  with  him,  especially  one 
relating  to  the  Plover  ( Pluvianus  agyptius)  which  hops 
about  the  bodies  of  living  crocodiles  and  rids  them  of 
vermin  which  lie  in  the  creases  of  their  thick  skins. 

Butler  explained  to  me  that  the  chicks  of  this  bird  are 
beautiful  little  things  and  he  gave  me  the  subjoined 
sketch  {Plate  XVIII').  The  chick  is  sand-coloured  and 
sprinkled  with  black  specks,  with  a  black  horseshoe 
mark  encircling  the  back  of  the  head,  and  behind  it  is  a 
snow-white  patch  on  the  nape.  1  his  is  a  recognition 
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mark,  apparently  to  enable  the  old  birds  to  keep  them 
together,  as  they  are  very  active  and  independent. 
When  they  run,  the  little  white  patch  goes  scudding  over 
the  sand  like  a  piece  of  wind-blown  cotton-wool  and  very 
conspicuous,  but  directly  the  young  birds  are  alarmed  by 
signal,  their  heads  are  drawn  in  and  the  white  mark  dis¬ 
appears  entirely  in  the  fold  of  the  neck,  leaving  them 
absolutely  the  colour  of  the  sand. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  weird  bird  known  as  the 
Shoebill  ( Plate  XIX).  The  first  living  examples  were 
brought  to  England  by  Petherick.  In  his  original 
account  of  these  birds  he  stated: — They  also  feed  on 
the  intestines  of  dead  animals,  the  carcasses  of  which  they 
easily  rip  open  with  the  strong  hook  of  the  upper  bill. 
He  obtained  them  near  Gondokoro  and  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  Park,  in 
i860.  Butler  made  some  observations  on  this  bird 
which  lives  in  the  Sudd  Region.  He  found  it  wading 
in  open  pools  and  shallows  like  a  heron  and  feeding 
mainly  on  fish,  but  he  found  the  skull  of  a  rat  and  a 
small  black  rail  in  its  stomach.  He  also  noticed  that 
shoebills  are  fond  of  resting  on  the  top  of  ant-hills. 

This  strange  bird  was  long  known  as  the  Whale¬ 
headed  Stork,  hence  the  scientific  name  Balceniceps  rex\ 
as  its  beak  resembles  an  Arab  slipper  turned  upside 
down,  the  natives  call  it  ‘Father  of  a  Shoe’.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  shoebill  capable  of  showing  affection  for  a 
human  being.  Lady  Wingate  kept  one  of  these  birds  in 
the  Residency  Gardens  at  Khartum,  where  it  lived  eleven 
years  and  was  fond  of  its  keeper  and  displayed  affection 
by  rattling  its  bill.  I  was  lucky  in  witnessing  a  display 
which  happened  under  a  baobab  tree  in  the  Resi¬ 
dency  Gardens,  the  most  northerly  baobab  in  Africa; 
it  was  planted  by  Schweinfurth,  German  traveller  and 
ethnologist. 
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On  returning  to  Cairo  I  made  an  early-morning  visit 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens;  Captain  Stanley  Flower 
showed  me  some  fine  lions  of  which  he  was  justly  proud, 
but  I  was  more  pleased  to  see  three  remarkable  birds 
living  in  the  same  paddock — Secretary  Bird,  Saddle¬ 
billed  Stork,  and  Shoebill — in  excellent  plumage.  I 
have  not  seen  finer  examples. 

Wild  birds  in  their  natural  surroundings  are  more 
instructive  than  in  dens  and  cages.  A  herd  of  elephants 
emerging  from  cover  near  the  river,  convoyed  by  a  flock 
of  buff-backed  herons,  is  a  glorious  procession.  Bee- 
eaters  and  sun-birds  on  the  wing  are  delightful  spectacles. 
A  red-breasted  shrike  at  the  end  of  a  leafless  bough  is 
characteristic  of  the  thorn-orchards  so  common  in  the 
Sudan;  a  saddle-billed  stork  on  a  sand-bank,  or  a  darter 
with  its  snake-like  head  and  neck  above  the  water  excite 
interest  in  the  dullest  person.  A  marabou  on  the  tip¬ 
top  of  a  high  tree,  silent  and  motionless  like  a  pinnacle, 
and  the  lily-trotter  (Jacana)  catching  flies  are  visual  mem¬ 
ories  which  cannot  fade  as  long  as  life  lasts.  ( Plate  XX.) 

These  journeys  were  so  instructive  that  I  ventured 
to  write  an  account  of  them  in  a  book  called  Man  and 
Beast  in  Eastern  Ethiopia ,  1 9 1 1 . 

When  travelling  through  the  Sudd  Region  of  the 
Nile  I  noticed  whenever  we  were  returning  to  the  boat, 
or  to  camp,  from  hunting,  we  met  small  groups  of 
natives  with  their  long  spears,  and  men  standing,  as  is 
their  custom,  on  one  leg,  and  they  invariably  asked  this 
question — Is  there  any  meat?  It  mattered  not  whether 
it  was  flesh  or  bowels,  and  if  accessible  to  them  it  was 
eagerly  devoured.  There  was  a  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  insatiable  greed  for  meat  at  Bor  when  Captain 
Fox  and  Gwynne  shot  two  elephants.  After  they  had 
chopped  out  the  tusks,  being  hot  and  uncomfortable, 
and  as  there  was  a  large  pool  of  water  near,  they  took  off 
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their  clothes  and  bathed.  While  in  the  water,  a  crowd 
of  native  Dinka-women  came  down  to  the  pool  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  The  clamour  brought  the  interpreter  on 
the  scene.  It  was  explained  that  the  Dinka-women  had 
never  seen  white  men  without  clothes,  and  they  wished 
my  friends  to  come  out  of  the  water  for  them  to  see  what 
they  were  like  when  naked!  They  were,  of  course, 
ushered  away;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  this  matter  when 
there  were  two  dead  elephants  at  hand.  The  natives 
gathered  round  the  carcasses  and  in  two  days  there  was 
little  left  for  vultures  and  marabous  except  the  skeletons. 

F.  C.  SELOUS 

My  first  meeting  with  this  famous  hunter-naturalist 
and  explorer  happened  in  a  curious  way.  I  was  at  an 
evening  reception  given  by  the  late  Sir  Julius  Wernher; 
a  guest  walked  immediately  in  front  of  me  whose  linen 
collar  had  been  ironed  on  the  wrong  side,  and  showed 
in  large  letters — F.  C.  Selous.  In  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  a  friend  told  his  wife  that  her  husband  was  ‘labelled’! 
She  took  him  into  another  room  and  readjusted  the 
collar. 

I  was  glad  to  know  Selous,  having  read  his  books  with 
vivid  interest.  As  years  rolled  on  we  met  occasionally 
and  I  always  gathered  from  him  much  first-hand 
knowledge  concerning  the  animals  and  birds  of 
Rhodesia,  and  the  country  along  the  Zambezi.  He  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  talk  of  his  adventures  and 
observations. 

Selous  was  ambitious  to  shoot  two  lions  at  one  shot. 
In  early  days  he  used  a  hammer-rifle.  Once  he  un¬ 
expectedly  came  on  two  lions  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  heads  in  reverse  directions  broadside 
to  him,  and  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him.  Here  was  the 
chance — quietly  raising  the  rifle  he  aimed  for  the 
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shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger — the  hammer  stopped 
at  half-cock — he  quickly  re-cocked  the  rifle  and  pulled 
the  trigger;  again  the  hammer  stopped  at  half-cock. 
Selous  was  disgusted  and  flung  the  rifle  at  the  lions — 
they  fled.  He  never  had  another  chance  of  gratifying 
his  ambition. 

I  spent  a  delightful  week-end  in  1906  with  Lady 
(Henry)  Stanley  at  Woking.  On  Sunday  afternoon  we 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selous  at  Worplesdon  and  examined 
the  hunting-trophies  in  Selous’  museum.  I  wished 
specially  to  examine  the  curious  chignons  of  the  Mashu- 
kulumbe,  a  tribe  living  on  the  Kafue  River,  Rhodesia. 
This  style  of  head-dress  is  now  a  lost  art  because  the 
neighbouring  tribes  laughed  at  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  the  wearers. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  place  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  on  the  wall  of  the  Grand  Staircase,  a  bronze 
half-figure  of  Selous  in  hunting-kit,  holding  his  rifle  in 
both  hands.  The  Museum  contains  many  trophies 
obtained  by  this  intrepid  hunter. 

Adventures  with  lions  always  excite  interest.  In  1910 
I  was  in  Nairobi,  and  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  heard  that 
Dr.  A.  D.  Milne,  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the 
East  African  Protectorate,  was  proceeding  the  previous 
evening,  on  his  bicycle,  along  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  dark,  he  ran  into  an  animal. 
Ignorant  of  its  nature  he  began  to  upbraid  the  creature 
for  being  loose  in  the  High  Street,  and  realized  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  obstructing  animal  was  a  lion ! 
Milne  promptly  fled  in  one  direction — the  lion  in 
another. 

Two  days  later  I  was  dining  with  Milne,  and  of  course 
questioned  him  on  the  lion-story,  which  he  corioborated. 
Milne  admitted  that  at  the  time  he  was  not  only 
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astonished  but  alarmed.  The  following  morning  I 
met  the  Game  Ranger  and  asked  him  to  explain  the 
conduct  of  a  lion  wandering  in  the  main  street  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  replied,  ‘Come  with  me’. 
In  the  main  street,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Milne 
collided  with  the  lion,  there  was  a  shop  where  visitors 
could  buy  native  curios,  skins,  horns,  tusks,  live  birds 
and  small  mammals,  In  a  strongly  barred  cage  there  was 
a  beautiful  young  lioness  in  perfect  condition. 

In  1898  I  made  my  first  journey  up  the  Nile  and  was 
able  to  watch  men  laying  the  foundations  of  the  dam  at 
Assiut  and  at  Aswan. 

Twelve  years  later  (1910)  I  came  down  the  Nile  from 
the  Sudan  and  found  Contractors  busy  raising  the  dam 
at  Aswan  an  additional  16  feet.  It  was  foreseen  that 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  impounded 
water  would  destroy  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  pillars 
of  the  famous  temple  on  the  Island  of  Philae.  I  stayed 
here  in  order  that  my  wife  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
examining  these  pictures  before  they  were  effaced,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  of  walking  across  this  wonderful 
dam. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  ZOOLOGY 

ZOOLOGY  is  omnipotent  among  sciences  and  it 
is  the  oldest  study  in  the  world.  We  become 
familiar  with  it  in  the  nursery,  and  our  interest 
in  it  increases  with  our  religious  exercises.  Eden  was 
the  first  Zoological  Gardens  and  Adam  had  the  privilege 
of  naming  animals  unfettered  by  priority  of  nomen¬ 
clature  which  is  the  bugbear  of  learned  zoologists.  The 
Bible  opens  with  a  delightful  jungle  story:  Eden — a 
jungle — where  our  first  parents  wandered  in  perfect 
happiness  until  they  were  disturbed  by  an  Evil  Spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  wily  snake  under  an  apple-tree,  and  Eve, 
wishful  for  a  change  of  diet,  ate  an  apple,  lost  Eden  and 
brought  Sin  and  Death  into  the  world. 

The  first  travelling  menagerie  was  Noah’s  Ark. 
Many  have  wondered  how  this  famous  collector  of  wild 
animals  managed  to  induce  such  a  mixed  assembly  to 
enter  his  floating  barn — the  Ark,  when  we  realize  the 
difficulty  of  keepers  in  transferring  animals  big,  fierce, 
and  strong  from  a  paddock  or  den,  into  another  den  or 
paddock;  or  into  the  travelling-boxes  of  a  menagerie. 
As  children  we  listened  with  deep  interest  to  Noah’s 
expedient  of  sending  forth  a  dove  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  flood.  We  gape  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  story  of  the  ass  upbraiding  Balaam  for 
undeserved  punishment;  and  the  discernment  ot  the 
lions  which  spared  Daniel  the  prophet,  but  killed  his 
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accusers,  their  wives  and  children  when  they  were  cast 
into  their  den. 

My  favourite  story  is  the  Book  of  Tobit,  a  story  of 
Jewish  home-life  during  the  captivity  in  Nineveh;  it 
contains  the  amusing  incident  of  the  fish  which  leaped 
out  of  the  Tigris  and  tried  to  bite  Tobias  when,  with  his 
dog  and  Raphael  the  angel,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ecbatane 
to  recover  a  debt  for  his  father  and  marry  his  cousin  Sara. 

CELESTIAL  C  R  E  A  T  U  R  E  S  —  C  H  E  R  U  B  I  M 

There  is  a  tradition  that  ten  animals  have  been  admitted 
into  heaven,  among  them,  Jonah’s  whale,  Abraham’s 
ram,  Balaam  s  ass,  and  Noah’s  dove.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  imaginary  animals  are  those  described  by 
Ezekiel,  a  Jew  captive  in  Babylon.  In  a  fit  of  religious 
ecstasy  he  saw  celestial  creatures — Cherubim,  with  four 
faces  of  a  man,  of  an  ox,  also  of  an  eagle — four  wings, 
and  the  hand  of  a  man  under  each  wing.  The  prophet’s 
mind  was  distracted  by  the  Assyrian  sculptures — huge, 
hideous,  and  coloured  vermilion — among  which  he 
lived.  We  obtain  an  idea  of  these  weird  creations  in 
stone  by  examining  the  colossal  sculptures  in  the  Assy¬ 
rian  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  more  wondrous  creatures  in  the  sea  than 
Ezekiel  imagined  on  land.  In  the  depths  of  the  sea 
there  are  fishes  in  form  and  habit  so  strange  that 
Gunther  named  them  Bathybial  Sea-Devils.  Their 
heads  are  furnished  with  long  filaments  not  unlike  a 
fishing-line  or  the  thong  of  a  whip;  near  the  end  is  a  bulb 
containing  a  gland  which  secretes  luminous  slime.  This 
appendage  is  called  an  illicium  or  bait;  the  phosphor¬ 
escent  bulb  is  a  lure!  ‘Four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind’  were  seen  by  John  the  Divine,  but  zealous 
marine  zoologists  have  withdrawn  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  especially  in  Antarctic  Regions,  Marine  creatures 
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which  fulfil  the  Apocalyptic  Vision,  for  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  luminous  disks,  resembling  in  shape  and 
structure,  eyes.  Tate  Regan  has  furnished  these  awe¬ 
inspiring  goblins  with  Greek  names  and  describes  them 
as  living  eating-machines;  with  rows  of  terrible  teeth  for 
capture;  a  cavernous  mouth  for  engulfing  living  fishes; 
and  a  stomach  distensible  beyond  belief.  [Plate  XXL) 

A  visit  to  the  Marine  Aquarium  at  Madras  made  me 
realize  that  anglers  are  more  plastic  to  their  surround¬ 
ings  than  I  imagined.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  angler 
is  yellow  and  its  pectoral  fins  resemble  broad  flat  paws, 
with  small  claws,  which  enable  it  to  move  quickly  in  mud 
(. Plate  XXIP).  Its  colour  serves  for  camouflage  among 
the  seaweed,  where  it  lies  motionless.  The  first  dorsal 
fin-ray  inserted  on  the  snout  and  movable  in  every 
direction,  is  modified  into  a  fishing-rod  and  a  fluffy 
white  tassel  at  its  end  serves  as  a  lure.  By  day  the 
yellow  angler  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  tank;  at  dusk  when 
the  keeper  approaches  with  food,  the  rod  is  erected  and 
the  tufts  on  the  tassel  waves  rapidly  as  if  stirred  by  a 
gust  of  wind.  The  food — pieces  of  fish — were  quickly 
engulfed  and  the  jaws  closed  with  a  snap.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  such  an  apparently  inert  creature  dis¬ 
play  so  much  adroitness.  After  feeding,  or  if  danger 
threatens,  the  bait  is  lowered  and  its  tassel-like  end 
snuggles  into  a  little  pit  between  the  strong  spines 
immediately  behind  the  fishing-rod. 

Ovid’s  delightful  stories  interested  the  early  natur¬ 
alists,  and  in  consequence  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  them  by  the  scientific  names  applied  by  Linnasus 
and  his  followers  to  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
fishes,  insects — also  plants.  Astounding  changes  may 
be  watched  in  an  aquarium  among  barnacles,  ascidians, 
crustaceans,  and  tadpoles,  more  amazing  than  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Olympian  Gods.  We  learn  from  Ovid, 
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master  of  romance  and  vivid  fancy,  that  Tiresias  in  his 
youth  interfered  with  two  engendering  snakes  and  was  in 
consequence  transformed  into  a  girl.  Seven  years  later 
she  saw  the  same  pair  of  snakes  again  copulating  and  separ¬ 
ated  them  with  a  stick.  He  was  turned  again  into  a  man 
and  became  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  in  Thebes. 

Embryology  is  impotent  to  explain  what  determines 
sex  in  animals.  Patient  observation  by  able  men  has 
not  shed  any  clear  light  on  this  matter.  Among  mam¬ 
mals  whose  embryology  is  known,  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  male  and  female  sex-glands  are  present. 
When  one  set  of  sex-glands — ovary  or  testis — attains 
predominance  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
individual.  Associated  with  this  predominance  is  the 
development  of  the  correlated  sexual  organs,  and  the 
acquisition  of  sexual  maturity  is  declared  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  due  course  of  the  secondary  sexual  characters. 
Among  mammals,  the  sex  once  acquired  is  definite  and 
unchangeable. 

An  astonishing  example  of  sex-transformation  occurs 
in  the  Mexican  Swordtail  common  in  aquaria.  It  is  a 
pretty  fish,  almost  transparent  and  about  three  inches 
long.  In  swordtails  the  sexes  are  distinct.  In  the  male 
the  anal-fin  is  represented  as  a  pair  of  claspers,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tail  is  elongated,  and  in  shape  like  a 
sword.  The  female  has  a  tail  of  the  usual  shape  among 
carp, — she  produces  viviparously.  It  happens  not 
infrequently  that  after  producing  fry  two  or  three  times 
she  changes  her  sex  completely.  The  anal-fins  become 
claspers,  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  elongates  into  a  ‘sword’ 
as  in  the  male.  Indeed  the  female  becomes  male,  not 
only  in  the  assumption  of  ‘male  livery’  but  sheds  milt. 
The  change  is  correlated  with  the  acquisition  of  functional 
testes.  [Plate  XXII.) 
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INSECTS 

Insects  outnumber  all  other  species  of  terrestrial 
animals.  They  are  omnipotent,  in  spite  of  their  small 
size,  among  animals  in  causing  death  and  effacing  their 
victims.  Eastern  races  of  Man  from  very  early  times 
have  been  interested  in  Insects  from  economic  and 
religious  points  of  view.  The  instinct  of  bees,  the 
sociology  of  ants  and  the  destructiveness  of  locusts  have 
called  forth  praise,  admiration,  and  denunciation  from 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings.  In  the  Western  World, 
lovers  of  nature,  attracted  by  the  colours  of  butterflies 
and  beetles,  collected  them  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
Entomology.  Men  appeared  among  them  who  observed 
their  wonderful  metamorphoses  and  made  entomology  a 
science.  When  medical  men  in  the  tropics  discovered 
that  biting  insects  carried  disease-provoking  parasites, 
new  light  was  shed  on  infectious  diseases  and  there  arose 
a  demand  for  trained  entomologists.  These  discoveries 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine  in  London.  A  year  after  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  School  was  laid,  I  was  a  guest  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  and  my  friend  Professor  Andrew  Balfour  asked 
me  to  reply  to  the  Toast  of  the  Guests.  In  a  whimsical 
mood  I  amused  myself  by  observing  that  the  appropriate 
title  for  such  a  toast  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  Hosts 
and  Parasites,  and  ventured  to  suggest  a  coat  of  arms  for 
the  School.  The  shield  should  be  spade-shaped  because 
Moses  knew  the  danger  to  health  and  life  of  unburied 
human  excreta,  and  the  shield  should  be  charged  with 
a  Red  Cross.  In  the  first  quarter,  a  mosquito  should 
rest,  this  being  the  first  insect  associated  with  disease- 
provoking  parasites.  In  the  second  quarter,  a  tsetse 
fly  should  settle.  This  fly  did  more  to  keep  explorers 
and  missionaries  out  of  tropical  Africa  than  naked 
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natives  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  javelins,  and  spears. 
In  the  third  quarter  a  flea  should  hop;  it  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  insect,  Man’s  closest  companion;  its  ability 
to  jump  is  proverbial;  and  it  is  difficult  to  catch  and  hard 
to  kill.  Fleas  kill  millions  of  persons  annually  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries.  In  the  fourth  quarter  a  snail 
should  crawl;  this  is  the  intermediate  host  of  the  Bil- 
harzia  hasmatobia  which  causes  endemic  haematuria 
throughout  Africa.  The  Crest — Beelzebub,  the  god 
of  flies,  and  of  all  insects  the  most  dangerous  to  Man. 
[Plate  XXIII.) 

The  motto,  De  minimis  curat  scientia. 

FAUNA  OF  HERALDRY 

The  omnipotence  of  Zoology  is  manifest  in  Heraldry. 
Beasts  are  omnipotent  in  crests,  shields,  and  seals:  lion, 
leopard,  elephant,  camel,  hare,  hound,  and  many  others. 
The  King’s  Beasts  which  surmount  the  pinnacles  of  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  are  splendid  examples  of 
fabled  animals;  among  them: 

Lions  crowned,  and  Lions  white. 

Dragons  in  caricature; 

Yale  and  Unicorn  unlike 
Anything  seen  in  Nature. 

Men  and  women  harbour  in  the  brain  two  fabled 
animals — hippocampus  major  and  hippocampus  minor. 
Grotesque  animals,  in  lead  or  in  stone,  with  open  mouths 
— gargoyles — which  spout  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of 
abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  castles — are  often  comic  and 
amusing. 

Birds  are  abundant  in  coats  of  arms;  some  sitting, 
others  perching  and  a  few  in  flight:  eagle,  falcon,  hawk, 
owl,  martlet,  swallow,  swan,  duck,  raven,  ostrich,  nut¬ 
hatch,  kingfisher,  dove  and  plover.  Fishes  are  not 
uncommon:  pike,  roach,  sprat,  and  salmon,  each  play 
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on  a  name.  Insects  such  as  bees,  flies  and  butterflies 
settle  on  quarterings. 

THE  CELESTIAL  ZOO 

How  deeply  Astrology  was  concerned  with  the  stars 
in  relation  to  Zoology  is  reflected  in  the  Vertebrate  List 
of  the  Celestial  Zoo.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  named 
after  living  creatures.  We  learn  their  names  in  the 
nursery.  In  the  winter  months  in  the  British  Isles  we 
are  delighted  to  watch  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Little 
Bear  ambling  round  the  Pole;  also  the  Dog  and  the 
Little  Dog  hunting  the  lion  with  Orion  near  the  Milky 
Way.  Among  the  birds,  in  addition  to  a  fine  swan  and 
a  resplendent  eagle  we  notice  a  friend: 

It  is  a  very  old  raven. 

That  never  tasted  cheese. 

He  sits  watching  Jason’s  galley 
That  never  feels  a  breeze. 

Fishes  are  not  forgotten ;  there  is  one  which  flies,  and  two 
tied  by  their  tails;  heavenly  fishes  without  bones  and  all 
have  stars  for  scales.  In  the  evening  twilight  when  I 
hear  the  lions  roaring  in  the  Zoo  I  gaze  at  the  sky  and 
repeat  to  myself: 

Star-bespangled  beasts  keep  the  peace. 

They  neither  growl  nor  cry. 

Their  groans  and  moans  do  not  disturb 

The  silence  of  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  PERSIAN  COURT 

IN  1886  there  were  more  Surgeons  than  Assistant- 
Surgeons  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  this  led  to 
an  acute  disagreement  among  the  Surgeons  in  regard 
to  their  summer  holiday.  It  ended,  when  the  Hospital 
Board,  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Committee,  agreed 
to  appoint  an  additional  Assistant-Surgeon  and  making 
it  a  condition  that  as  long  as  this  officer  remained  the 
junior,  he  should  stay  in  London  and  on  duty  during 
the  long  vacation — August  and  September.  I  was 
appointed  Assistant-Surgeon,  and  accepted  the  conditions 
and  remained  junior  thirteen  years.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  leaving  England 
in  November  and  seeking  the  sun  in  warmer  climes,  and 
found  it  so  pleasant  as  well  as  beneficial  in  regard  to  my 
health,  that  I  followed  the  habit  the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  Kaiser  visited  Palestine  in  1898;  Mr.  John  Cook 
was  responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the  tour.  The 
Kaiser  intended,  after  leaving  Palestine,  to  make  a  trip 
up  the  Nile  and  the  tourist  steamer  Rameses  II  was  made 
ready.  At  the  end  of  the  Palestine  tour,  Wilhelm  II, 
for  reasons  of  State,  hurriedly  returned  to  Berlin  and 
abandoned  the  Nile  visit. 

In  November  of  that  year  I  went  to  Cairo  with  the 
hope  of  going  as  far  south  as  Wadi  Haifa.  On  reaching 
Cairo  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Cook  was 
taking  a  party  of  friends  on  the  Ravieses  II,  as  far  as 
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Aswan.  Alderman  Treloar  also  joined  the  party,  and 
accommodation  was  found  for  me. 

When  the  boat  reached  the  First  Cataract,  I  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  special  boat  which  went  into  Nubia  as  far 
south  as  the  great  rock  temple  at  Abu  Simbel.  The 
anxiety  and  worry  connected  with  the  Kaiser’s  trip  upset 
Mr.  Cook’s  health,  and  the  trip  up  the  Nile,  though  it 
improved  his  health,  proved  to  be  the  last  he  made  on 
the  Nile.  He  died  early  in  the  following  year. 

The  great  temples  filled  me  with  astonishment,  especi¬ 
ally  the  hypostyle  halls  of  the  temple  at  Dendera,  the 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  and  the  Ramesseum.  One 
morning  I  was  studying  the  hypostyle  hall  in  the  temple 
at  Edfu,  Treloar  was  with  me  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘I  will 
build  a  hypostyle  hall  in  London.’  He  was  amused,  and 
replied:  ‘An  open-air  court  of  this  kind  will  not  suit 
London.’  I  kept  the  idea  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind. 
A  year  later  I  saw  in  the  Louvre  the  extraordinary  bull- 
capital  and  enamelled  friezes,  which  Marcel  and  Madame 
Dieulafoy  had  secured  for  France,  from  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  Apadana  (Hall  of  Honour)  built  by  Darius 
at  Susa. 

Darius  died  486  b.c.;  among  his  successors,  Artaxerxes 
II  (Mnemon)  took  great  interest  in  this  Apadana  which 
is  believed  to  be  ‘the  court  of  the  Garden  of  the  King’s 
Palace’  where,  when  his  heart  was  merry,  he  was  severely 
snubbed  by  Queen  Vashti.  This  led  to  a  divorce  and 
the  rise  to  queenly  power  and  estate  of  the  Jewish  maiden 
Esther,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  festival — 
Purim. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  which  contains  architectural 
fragments  from  Susa,  there  was  a  model  of  the  Apadana 
constructed  from  the  designs  of  Marcel  Dieulafoy. 
With  this  model  for  guidance  I  decided  to  build  a  dining- 
court  for  use — summer  and  winter — decorated  with 
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columns  and  enamelled  bricks  as  in  the  world-renowned 
hall  at  Susa. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wheeller  made  an  examination  of  the 
specimens  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  result  is  the  dining- 
court  at  47  Brook  Street.  The  columns,  the  lions,  and 
the  archer-friezes  have  been  reduced  to  scale  from  the 
colossal  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Louvre. 

The  court  is  40  feet  square  and  12  feet  high;  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  glass  roof  admitting  sunlight  and  fitted 
with  electric  lights.  It  contains  thirty-two  bull-columns; 
twelve  stand  round  the  centre  of  the  court  and  support 
the  celebrated  lion-friezes.  The  remaining  twenty  abut 
on  the  walls.  The  composite  character  of  the  columns 
arrests  attention.  ( Plate  XXIV.')  The  conjoint  fore-parts 
of  the  bulls  support  the  beams  and  joists.  These  rest 
on  a  curious  capital  of  four  volutes — the  volutes  being 
placed  vertically  and  each  ends  in  a  double  scroll.  This 
capital  is  supported  by  a  calyx-capital  decorated  with 
lotuses:  these  surmount  a  fluted  Ionic  shaft  resting  on 
a  sculptured  drum  resembling  an  inverted  lotus. 

On  looking  closely  at  the  head  of  the  bull  a  blob  is 
seen  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  in  shape  like  a  Prince 
Rupert  drop.  For  a  time  this  blob  puzzled  me,  until  I 
recalled  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  blob  of  saliva  in 
this  position  in  a  living  bull.  In  the  photograph  the 
blob  is  easily  seen  with  a  magnifying-glass. 

The  Persians  adopted  the  hypostyle  hall  subsequent 
to  their  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  composite  character 
of  the  columns  is  due  to  the  influence  of  three  countries. 
The  fluted  tapering  shaft  and  volutes  are  Greek:  the 
capital  and  the  lotus-like  drum-shaped  base  are  Egyptian, 
and  the  bulls  are  Assyrian. 

The  enamelled  bricks  form  the  lion-friezes,  and  those 
covering  the  walls  are  very  good.  The  artist  has  not 
only  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  wonderful  animation 
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of  the  lions  but  also  the  turquoise-blue  so  remarkable  in 
the  original.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  symbols  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  because  Darius,  shortly  before  he 
ascended  the  throne,  had  been  instrumental  in  restoring 
this  religion. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  glazed  turquoise-blue 
bricks,  with  the  celebrated  archers  as  a  frieze.  The 
archers  demand  a  few  words.  They  represent  the  Ten 
Thousand  Immortals,  the  guard  of  the  Great  King. 
They  were  arranged  in  ten  battalions,  and  of  these  the 
Immortals  of  the  first  battalion  had  a  golden  pome¬ 
granate  at  the  end  of  the  javelin,  hence  their  sobriquet — 
Malophori — apple-carriers!  ( Plate  XXV.) 

The  Persians  followed  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster — a 
form  of  religion  followed  by  the  Parsees.  Ahura-Mazda 
(Ormuzd)  they  regard  as  the  Creator  of  all  things.  He 
is  represented  as  a  beneficent  person  in  the  centre  of  a 
winged  disk  enclosed  in  a  circle,  and  holds  a  small  circle 
in  his  hand.  In  the  court  he  hovers  in  the  frieze  above 
the  architrave. 

Angyro-mainyus — Ahriman  is  the  author  of  all  ills 
and  corresponds  to  the  biblical  Satan — god  of  darkness. 
Ahriman  is  represented  in  the  court  as  a  fantastic  animal 
with  a  head  like  a  lion,  the  fore-limbs  of  a  cat,  and  the 
legs  of  an  eagle,  winged  and  tailed! 

The  curtains  of  the  court  are  white  mohair  with 
borders  of  purple  velvet  arranged  in  squares.  The 
centre  of  each  square  is  occupied  by  a  rosette  from  which 
four  cones  radiate,  and  the  spaces  between  the  arms 
contain  expanded  lotuses. 

The  designs  for  the  decorations  of  the  curtains  were 
obtained  in  the  following  way:  The  Assyrian  Saloon  of 
the  British  Museum  contains  fragments  of  a  large 
sculptured  floor  from  Assyria;  an  examination  of  this 
fragment  clearly  indicates  that  a  woven  design  served 
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as  the  model.  The  centre  of  each  curtain  is  occupied 
by  a  medallion  portrait  of  Artaxerxes  (Mnemon)  in 
applique  copied  from  a  daric. 

In  the  reference  to  the  original  court  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  mention  is  made  of  the  hangings,  ‘fastened  with 
cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars 
of  marble’.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  by  a  broad 
flight  of  marble  steps  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
moulding  of  the  famous  bas-relief  representing  an 
infuriated  lion  attacking  a  bull.  It  is  copied  from  a 
sculpture  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Monsieur  Marcel  Dieulafoy  and  Madame  Jane 
Dieulafoy  afforded  much  valuable  assistance  and  advice 
during  the  preparation  and  decoration  of  the  court. 
They  were  present  at  the  opening  ceremony,  June  1905. 
Madame  Dieulafoy  was  one  of  the  few  ladies  in  France 
who  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  public  in  male 
attire.  She  acquired  the  habit  while  assisting  her  hus¬ 
band  when  excavating  in  Persia  1884;  she  attended  the 
opening  function  at  Brook  Street  dressed  like  a  dainty 
courtier. 

Note. — The  model  of  the  Apadana  of  Artaxerxes  has  been  removed 
from  the  Louvre,  but  the  fragments  from  Susa  remain. 
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BOOKS 

WRITING  was  congenial,  but  only  on  subjects 
which  specially  interested  me.  In  editing  or 
re-editing  a  book  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how 
much  to  add  and  how  much  to  subtract. 

I.  Ligaments.  Their  Nature  and  Morphology.  1887. 

An  unpretentious  little  book,  but  it  became  popular 
with  students.  Its  main  object  is  to  show  that  Mor¬ 
phology  is  the  very  soul  of  Anatomy.  It  is  based  on  a 
series  of  papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  1882—6.  In  Chapter  IX  of  this  story 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opportunities  I  enjoyed 
for  obtaining  Anatomical  material  in  the  Prosectorium 
of  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  fourth  Edition  of  Ligaments  forms  part  of  Selected 
Lectures  and  Essays.  1920. 

II.  Evolution  and  Disease.  1890. 

This  book  was  based  on  my  work  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  and  it  contains  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
1884-9. 

It  made  me  popular  with  showmen  who  travelled 
with  human  and  animal  monstrosities  which  they  ex¬ 
hibited  in  penny-shows.  It  also  brought  me  many 
curious  letters  and  specimens  from  persons  interested  in 
animals. 
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One  amusing  letter  came  from  a  poultry  breeder 
interested  in  Leghorns.  He  propounded  this  conun¬ 
drum:  ‘I  castrated  half  a  dozen  cockerels,  they  soon 
recovered  and  in  a  few  days  were  busy  jumping  the 
hens.’  He  asked  for  an  explanation.  I  replied  that 
he  had  failed  to  remove  the  testicles,  and  suggested  that 
he  should  secure  the  cockerel  most  active  with  the  hens 
and  send  it  to  me. 

In  a  few  days  a  fine  Leghorn  cockerel  arrived  with  a 
recent  scar  in  its  flank.  The  laboratory  attendant  wrung 
his  neck  and  on  opening  the  abdomen  I  recognized  two 
well-formed  testes!  I  gave  the  bird  to  the  attendant 
and  suggested  he  should  use  it  for  dinner.  Next  day 
I  asked  him  what  became  of  the  bird.  He  replied,  ‘My 
wife  gave  me  Poulet-en-cocotte  for  dinner’. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  Lectures  on  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  Disease,  William  Wilkes  of  Salisbury,  Surgeon 
to  the  General  Infirmary,  invited  me  to  spend  a  week-end 
with  him  and  examine  some  children  with  malformations 
similar  to  some  described  in  the  lectures,  especially  a 
girl  with  an  ear  (auricle)  in  the  neck.  I  found  Wilkes 
to  be  a  sage  old  man  curiously  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  vowel  in  the  tail  of  his  name  in  agreement  with 
‘Wilkes  and  Liberty’.  He  believed  that  many  families 
who,  previous  to  Wilkes’  imprisonment,  spelt  their  name 
as  Wilkes,  became  ashamed  of  the  e  and  styled  themselves 
Wilks!  How  far  this  is  true  I  cannot  decide.  We 
became  excellent  friends,  and  I  was  often  in  Salisbury. 
On  one  occasion  he  summoned  me  from  London  to  help 
him  with  an  inmate  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum;  a  poor 
fellow  with  a  cut  throat.  Little  could  be  done  and  the 
man  died.  At  that  time  there  was  a  naval  officer  under 
treatment  in  the  asylum,  who  had  some  talent  for  making 
caricatures  in  water-colours.  I  admired  one  of  them  and 
he  at  once  presented  it  to  me.  It  represents  a  well- 
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known  politician  as  a  clown  trying  to  balance  a  long 
feather  from  the  tail  of  a  peacock  on  his  nose  (. Plate 
XXVI).  This  mad  officer  sold  me  the  copyright  for 
a  pot  of  jam  and  a  tin  of  tobacco;  his  name  was  Esau! 

Wilkes,  although  blessed  with  a  clever  wife,  chose  his 
parlourmaids  carefully,  and  preferred  those  who  had 
had  an  illegitimate  child.  He  argued,  they  had  learned 
wisdom  in  the  stern  school  of  experience — and  were  not 
likely  to  err  again ! 

Like  most  hospital  surgeons  he  loved  his  work,  not 
only  on  the  surgical  side,  but  especially  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for  dealing 
sympathetically  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
women  and  children — the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind, — though  they  could  not  recompense  him. 
Sometimes  in  amputating  a  limb,  when  his  colleagues 
criticized  the  inequality  of  the  skin-flaps,  he  would  wittily 
retort  with  Hamlet’s  phrase: 

There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  may. 

Wilkes  was  not  only  an  able  surgeon,  but  had  a  stock 
of  amusing  stories;  the  following  is  a  commentary  on  the 
advice  of  building  on  a  rock.  There  was  a  house  in, 
or  near,  Salisbury  of  which  the  chimney-stack  became 
unstable  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  underpin  it 
in  order  to  make  it  secure.  In  due  course  the  work  was 
started;  the  earth  was  removed  and  the  foundations 
exposed.  It  was  discovered  that  the  wall  rested  on 
limestone  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  converted  it  into 
quicklime.  Lunch  time  arrived  and  the  workmen 
retired  to  enjoy  their  meal.  During  the  interval  there 
was  a  heavy  rain-storm  which  filled  the  trench  with 
water;  this  slaked  the  lime  and  caused  such  consequent 
damage  to  the  chimney-stack  that  it  had  to  be  taken 
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down  and  rebuilt,  although  it  had  been  ‘founded  on  a 
rock’. 

I  spent  Easter-week  1926  in  Salisbury,  and  on  Easter 
Day  went  with  my  wife  to  morning  service  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  As  the  time  for  the  sermon  approached,  a  severe 
thunderstorm  broke  over  the  city  and  the  Cathedral  was 
filled  with  gross  darkness.  The  electric  lights  were 
turned  on — suddenly  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
by  a  clap  of  thunder,  startled  the  congregation.  The 
electric  lights  were  extinguished  and  a  covered  wire, 
leading  from  the  roof  of  the  chancel  to  an  electrolier, 
fizzled  with  flame.  It  was  sudden  and  startling.  A 
verger  quickly  and  quietly  took  a  pair  of  lighted 
candelabras  to  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  proceeded  with 
his  sermon,  and  the  darkness  slowly  vanished. 

Wilkes  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Cathedral  authori¬ 
ties.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bourne,  which 
led  to  the  consultation  on  a  hen  Japanese  pheasant  which 
assumed  male  attire!  (p.  125). 

III.  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian 
Tubes.  1891. 

The  story  of  this  book  is  curious.  When  Malcolm 
Morris  was  arranging  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Manuals  suitable  for  Practitioners  and  Students  of 
Medicine,  to  be  published  by  Cassell  &  Company,  he 
took  a  holiday  in  Scotland.  One  day  he  called  on  a 
doctor  he  knew  at  Nairn,  and  found  him  absorbed 
reading  my  little  book  on  Evolution  and  Disease. 
Malcolm  Morris  became  interested  in  it  and  asked  me 
to  write  a  Manual  for  his  Series  on  similar  lines.  At  this 
time  I  had  been  collecting  material  for  the  Jacksonian 
Essay — On  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallopian 
Tubes — and  suggested  this  as  a  subject  for  a  Manual. 
Morris  at  once  accepted  it,  and  the  book  was  published 
13  s.s. 
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in  1891.  Its  Preface  excited  indignation  among 
Teachers  of  Midwifery  in  London.  This  astonished 
me  and  I  venture  to  reproduce  it: 

‘1  he  literature  relating  to  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  displays  a 
notorious  amount  of  egoism.  Nearly  every  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject 
is  mainly  a  record  of  personal  experience.  In  some  instances  self-con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  books  consist  of  little 
else  than  the  clinical  histories  of  patients  coming  under  the  observation 
of  their  authors. 

‘In  the  present  work  a  different  plan  has  been  followed,  for  though 
the  book  is  largely  based  on  personal  investigation,  full  justice  is  done  to 
the  original  work  of  other  surgeons.  This  method  is  rarely  followed 
by  men  engaged  in  that  section  of  surgical  craft  known  by  the  grandilo¬ 
quent  term — Gynaecology.  Any  attempt  to  put  the  pathology  of  extra- 
uterine  gestation  on  a  sound  basis  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  large  number 
of  erroneous  assertions,  or  as  Jevons  styled  them — false  facts,  which 
abound  in  the  literature  of  this  important  subject;  they  have  retarded  progress 
because  it  is  often  impossible  to  prove  the  falsity  of  records  relating  to 
specimens  no  longer  in  existence.  For  some  years  Lawson  Tait  has  been 
slowly  planning  the  overthrow  of  the  ridiculous  notions  taught  concerning 
the  pathology  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  Although  fertile  in  critical 
methods,  by  which  he  has  undermined  these  opinions,  he  has  never 
objectively  demonstrated  the  reality  of  his  conceptions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  an  unequivocal  explosion.  I  have  attempted  to  assist  in  this 
useful  iconoclastic  endeavour.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even 
teachers  of  Midwifery  will  wonder  how  they  could  have  believed  that 
an  unimpregnated  ovum  would  grow  upon  the  peritoneum.’ 

A  new  edition  in  1896  included  the  Essay  for  which 
I  was  awarded  the  Jacksonian  Prize  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  1892. 

IV.  Human  Osteology. 

This  is  an  article,  pp.  185  and  19 1,  original  engravings 
on  wood,  in  Morris’s  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy.  1893. 

A  well-known  firm  of  medical  publishers  consulted 
Henry  Morris,  who  was  for  several  years  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  edit  a  textbook 
of  Human  Anatomy  in  collaboration  with  some  prominent 
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teachers.  The  book  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
candidates  seeking  the  degrees  and  diplomas  of  the 
various  Examining  Boards.  Morris  discussed  the 
matter  with  me,  and  arranged  if  I  gave  him  editorial 
help  and  would  write  the  Article  on  Osteology,  he  would 
accept  the  position  of  Editor.  To  this  I  agreed,  and 
especially  accepted  the  task  of  writing  ‘on  the  bones’, 
because  to  many  students  ‘learning  the  bones’  is  dis¬ 
tasteful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  human  skeleton  is  the  key  to  the  structure  of 
Man’s  body — and  a  prime  essential  for  surgeons. 

The  skull  of  Man  is  a  complex  structure,  and  its 
complexities  were  ill-understood  until  Embryology  shed 
light  on  the  nature  of  its  elements,  and  Evolution  invested 
it  with  an  interest  impossible  to  assess.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  detailed  study  of  the  skeleton  should  be  difficult,  but 
this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  dull  method  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  Medical  Students.  In  my  article,  the 
Cranial  and  Facial  Bones  are  described  from  an  embry- 
ological  standpoint,  and  a  thoughtful  student  who  has 
mastered  the  mode  of  development  of  the  occipital, 
sphenoid,  and  the  temporal  bones;  and  has  followed  the 
wronderful  transformation  of  gill-arches — which  are 
represented  in  the  adult  skull  by  the  auditory  ossicles 
and  the  mandible — can  never  doubt  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  the  human  embryo  is  an  aquatic 
parasite  in  its  mother’s  womb,  and  then  transforms  into 
an  air-breathing  mammal. 

V.  Tumours ,  Innocent  and  Malignant.  Their  Clinical 
Characters  and  Appropriate  Treatment.  1893. 

This  was  a  big  undertaking.  Eight  years  were  spent 
in  collecting  and  studying  the  material.  The  first  issue 
was  sold  in  a  month.  The  idea  underlying  its  produc¬ 
tion  was  the  classification  of  Tumours  on  an  Embry- 
13*  s.s. 
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ological  basis.  T hroughout  the  book,  whenever  possible, 
the  nature  of  tumours  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
Comparative  Pathology.  Without  this  aid  attempts  to 
catch  the  deeper  meaning  of  many  tumours  are  as 
difficult  as  endeavouring  to  decipher  a  palimpsest  in 
which  the  characters  written  in  an  unknown  tongue  have 
been  imperfectly  removed  from  the  parchment,  and  are 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  second  inscription. 

A  year  after  its  publication  I  received  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Bernays,  an  American  Surgeon  practising  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  because  he  had 
published  a  good  paper,  on  the  origin  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Lingual  Goitre ,  in  The  St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  In  this  article  he  drew  attention  to 
the  origin  of  these  tumours  in  the  lingual  duct  discovered 
by  Professor  His.  Bernays  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
studied  Human  Anatomy  under  Gegenbaur  in  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  became  interested  in  Embryology.  When 
about  to  return  to  St.  Louis,  to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  he 
asked  Gegenbaur  to  suggest  a  scientific  subject  bearing 
on  Surgery  which  he  could  pursue  in  America.  Gegen¬ 
baur  recommended  a  Treatise  on  Tumours  with  a  classifi¬ 
cation  on  an  Embryological  basis.  Bernays  decided  to 
do  this,  and  his  surprise  was  great  when  a  few  months 
later  the  first  edition  of  my  book  appeared. 

Tumours,  the  most  successful  of  my  books,  reached  a 
seventh  edition  in  1922.  Several  friends,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  I  value  on  such  matters,  tried  to  induce  me  to 
prepare  another  edition.  I  have  decided  to  let  this  book 
remain  in  its  present  form;  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
clinical  knowledge  in  regard  to  Tumours  in  1922. 

In  1924  I  published  a  book  entitled  Orations  and 
Addresses.  The  chief  item  is  the  Hunterian  Oration 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  14  February 
1923.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  present  at  the  Ban- 
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quet,  and  made  a  remarkable  speech — Surgeons  and 
the  Soul — which  is  included  in  his  Book  of  Words ,  1928. 

Under  the  title — Spolia  Nemoralia — there  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  shrunk-heads  of  the  Aguaruna 
Indians  living  in  the  Amazonian  Forest.  The  last  half 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  curious 
tumours  which  arise  in  relation  with  the  membranes  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  especially  the  choroid  plex¬ 
uses,  which  were  named  by  Virchow — Psammomas — 
which  I  regard  as  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
tumours  which  arise  in  Man.  The  last  lecture  of  the 
series  is  devoted  to  the  Ecology,  or  Habits  of  Tumours. 

VI.  A  Treatise  on  Fibroids  of  the  Uterus.  1913. 

This  book  was  written  at  the  request  of  a  friend;  it 
summarizes  my  experience  of  these  extremely  common 
tumours.  The  description  also  includes  their  Natural 
History,  and  the  methods  of  removing  them.  Hyster¬ 
ectomy  for  fibroids  is  unrivalled  among  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  for  its  ability  to  amend  invalid  women  by  thousands. 
It  enables  them  to  lead  useful  lives,  and  if  married,  to  be 
companions  to  their  husbands.  In  this  sense  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  operations  in  Surgery. 

The  chief  chapters  were  written  in  1912  during  a 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  whales  blowing  around. 
The  voyage  itself  was  full  of  interest.  I  joined  a  com¬ 
fortable  ship  at  Leith  which  then  steamed  along  the  East 
Coast  of  Scotland  to  the  Orkneys  and,  as  Scott  expresses 
it,  ‘at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  sun  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  to  bed’.  The  ship  stayed  a  day  at 
Kirkwall,  and  this  afforded  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
solemn  old  edifice — the  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  which 
reminded  me  of  Minna  and  Brenda  Troil  in  Scott’s  story, 
The  Pirate.  Leaving  Kirkwall  the  ship  called  at  the 
curious  treeless  Faroe  Islands,  midway  between  the 
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Shetlands  and  Iceland.  Although  fogs  are  common 
and  violent  storms  frequent  at  all  seasons  around  these 
islands,  we  were  lucky  and  had  a  beautiful  day  for  a 
ramble  ashore.  We  were  equally  fortunate  in  passing 
Westermann  Islands  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
watching  enormous  flocks  of  sea-birds. 

On  approaching  Reykjavik  we  were  amused  by  the 
puffins  or  sea-parrots,  they  seemed  so  comic  swimming 
in  the  sea  with  their  big  beaks  ornamented  with  red 
streaks — it  was  their  breeding  season.  I  was  surprised 
to  notice  as  we  walked  through  the  town  puffins  skinned 
and  trussed  like  fowls  for  cooking,  and  to  learn  that  Ice¬ 
landers  eat  puffins!  We  stayed  a  few  days  in  Iceland, 
and  occasionally  wandered  on  the  shingly  beach  to  watch 
the  graceful  prancing  phalaropes;  they  breed  in  Iceland 
and  Spitzbergen.  Terns  were  present  in  great  numbers; 
these  sea-swallows  lay  their  eggs  on  the  shingly  beach. 
They  are  graceful  birds  in  summer  plumage  with  their 
black  caps.  In  the  breeding  season  they  are  very  bold. 

I  discreetly  walked  along  the  beach  searching  for 
eggs — or  chicks.  The  birds  became  angry  and  flew  at 
me  with  such  vigour  that  my  wife  became  alarmed. 
Occasionally  a  tern  came  so  close  that  I  had  to  duck  to 
avoid  an  unpleasant  encounter!  My  best  recollection 
of  Iceland  centres  around  puffins,  terns,  and  phalaropes. 

On  leaving  Iceland  the  ship  steamed  to  Spitzbergen. 
On  the  way  we  sighted  Jan  Mayen  Island;  fortunately 
it  was  free  of  fog,  and  in  due  course  we  reached  King’s 
Bay  and  revelled  in  glaciers,  floating-ice,  seals,  and 
whales.  One  of  the  party — a  German  ornithologist, 
shot  a  specimen  of  the  great  northern  diver  in  splendid 
plumage.  After  watching  a  whaling-ship  making  its 
way  among  loose  ice,  we  left  the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun  and  superb  glaciers  with  deep  regret  for  Lapland, 
Hammerfest,  and  Hamburg,  where  we  disembarked. 
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VII.  A  Monograph  on  Gall-Stones  and  Diseases  of  the 
Bile-Ducts. 

This  book  consisted  of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  preparation  of  the 
book  gave  me  congenial  occupation  for  a  year.  It  was 
published  in  1907.  A  second  edition  in  19 11.  A 
German  translation  by  Dr.  Oscar  Kraus  was  published 
in  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  19 11. 

The  sower  scatters  seed  on  prepared  ground,  knowing 
that  some  will  be  wasted.  Teachers  deliver  lectures 
which  they  have  prepared  with  great  care,  knowing  that 
some  of  the  students  possess  barren  minds.  The  gall¬ 
stone  lectures  I  prepared  and  delivered  as  a  special 
series  to  senior  students.  At  the  end  of  the  course  I 
interrogated  the  students  who  attended  this  special 
course.  I  soon  desisted  for  this  reason: 

I  asked  a  student  sitting  on  the  front  bench  who  had 
diligently  attended  the  lectures,  and  apparently  followed 
them  with  interest,  this  question: 

What  is  the  composition  of  an  ordinary  gall-stone? 

Reply:  I  haven’t  the  faintest  notion.  (Laughter.) 

I  said  to  him,  What  a  pity.  You  might  have  gall¬ 
stones  some  day. 

Reply:  Thanks!  I  hope  not.  (Loud  laughter.) 

I  continued,  Why  are  you  not  interested  in  gall¬ 
stones? 

Reply:  I  am  a  dental  student.  (Prolonged  laughter.) 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  RED  LAMP 

David  Lloyd  Roberts  died  in  Manchester  1920,  aged 
85.  He  had  been  a  successful  practitioner  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  and  collected 
a  large  number  of  old  books  relating  to  his  speciality. 
He  left  sums  of  money  in  Manchester  and  London  to  be 
invested  in  order  to  provide  honoraria  for  the  delivery  of 
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annual  lectures.  They  are  known  as  the  Lloyd  Roberts 
Lectures.  In  192,4  I  was  invited  to  deliver  the  lecture 
at  Manchester,  and  choose  for  my  subject  Attic  Salt  for 
Gall-stones.  In  the  lecture  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  fun  of  some  of  the  odd  substances  which  learned 
physicians  occasionally  prescribe,  and  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  musk  from  the  musk-deer.  This  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  is  recommended  as  an  antispasmodic  for  hysterical 
maidens. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Trustee  of  the  Fund  handed  me 
the  cheque  and  explained  that  he  was  in  the  drug-trade, 
and  specially  amused  by  my  reference  to  musk,  and  told 
me  the  following  story:  I  am  connected  with  a  well- 
known  firm  of  chemists,  and  the  shop  has  a  handsome 
‘red  lamp’  over  the  doorway.  From  time  to  time  the 
glass  of  this  lamp  was  broken  and  at  last  it  became  clear 
the  damage  was  due  to  design.  Watch  wras  kept  on  the 
lamp.  It  then  transpired  that  in  a  private  house  opposite 
the  chemist’s  shop  there  lived  a  weak-minded  woman. 
She  was  well-to-do,  but  had  an  intense  dislike  to  the  colour 
red;  the  chemist’s  red  lamp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  was  obnoxious  to  her.  As  a  remedy  she  obtained 
an  air-gun  and  succeeded  occasionally  in  breaking  this 
red  lamp.  When  the  fair  iconoclast  was  discovered, 
there  arose  this  curious  difficulty:  Among  her  fancies, 
the  lunatic  believed  in  musk  as  a  medicine.  It  had  been 
prescribed  for  her  by  a  fashionable  physician,  and  she 
believed  it  did  her  good. 

There  are  physicians  who  believe  musk  is  useful  as 
an  antispasmodic,  but  they  hesitate  to  prescribe  it  on 
account  of  its  costliness  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
free  from  adulteration.  In  the  price-list  of  wholesale 
chemists  it  is  quoted  at  f\o  per  ounce. 

The  weak-minded,  lamp-breaking  patient  could  afford 
to  indulge  her  fancy,  and  took  a  dose  of  musk  three 
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times  daily.  The  powders  were  dispensed  at  the  shop 
with  the  obnoxious  red  lamp! 

After  careful  consideration  the  chemist  decided  that 
as  he  could  easily  recoup  himself  for  the  damage  done 
to  his  lamp  by  the  extravagant  price  obtained  for  the 
musk  pills,  he  would  submit  to  the  occasional  fracture 
of  his  red  lamp! 

VIII.  Selected  Lectures  and  Essays.  1920. 

At  the  request  of  friends  I  collected  a  number  of  my 
Lectures  on  divers  subjects  and  issued  them  in  a  con¬ 
venient  volume.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  new 
edition  of  Ligaments ,  for  which  there  was  a  demand. 
The  larger  part  of  the  book  consists  of  Essays,  e.g. 
Injuries  of  the  Heart;  Misplaced  and  Missing  Organs; 
Atrocities  of  War;  Pulque  and  Pulque-Drinking  in 
Mexico;  The  Medicine  of  the  Bible;  The  Tale  of  a 
Convoy;  and  The  Science  of  the  Bull-Ring. 

The  Article  on  the  Bull-Ring  was  published  in  the 
Morning  Post  and  it  brought  me  some  curious  corre¬ 
spondence;  I  acquired  my  knowledge  of  the  Bull-Ring 
in  the  following  way: 

In  1883  I  took  an  autumn  holiday  in  Lisbon  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  bull-fight.  In  Portugal 
the  bulls  are  not  killed  in  the  ring  and  the  horsemen, 
mounted  on  good  horses,  avoid  the  bull  by  skilful  horse¬ 
manship.  Horses  are  not  killed  by  the  bulls  and  the 
tips  of  their  horns  are  capped  by  metal  guards.  There 
was  plenty  of  excitement  and  no  damage  more  serious 
than  accidents  which  happen  to  horses,  horsemen,  and 
horsewomen  amusing  themselves  hunting  the  fox,  steeple¬ 
chasing,  or  flat-racing.  The  experience  stimulated  me 
to  witness  a  Spanish  bull-fight. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mackay,  for  many  years  Medical  Officer 
at  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines,  was  a  keen  surgeon  and  visited 
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my  wards,  and  the  operation-room,  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  when  he  took  his  holidays  in  autumn.  In  this 
way  he  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  progress  of  surgery 
in  London.  We  often  discussed  bull-fighting,  and  as 
he  knew  the  surgeon  of  the  Bull-ring  in  Seville,  invited 
me  to  spend  a  holiday  in  that  town,  and  then  po  on  to 
Huelva. 

Accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  went  to  Seville  at  Easter¬ 
tide  1901  and  we  saw  an  excellent  bull-fight.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fatal  stroke,  I  watched  carefully  for  a  bull 
to  be  killed  by  a  single  thrust  from  the  leading  matador 
of  Spain.  The  last  bull  of  six  was  killed  in  the  orthodox 
style,  and  with  Mackay’s  aid  I  made  my  way  into  the 
slaughter-house  and  was  allowed  to  dissect  the  parts  of 
the  bull  concerned  in  the  master-stroke.  The  details 
are  given  in  the  Article  mentioned.  A  curious  incident 
happened  as  we  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  the 
slaughter-house:  Mackay  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘The 
fellow  standing  by  me  has  taken  cigarettes  from  my 
jacket-pocket,  wratch,  his  fingers  will  soon  be  in  my 
waistcoat-pocket.’  In  a  few  moments  he  caught  the 
thief’s  fingers  in  his  waistcoat  pocket!  Turning  to  him, 
Mackay  said  in  Spanish:  ‘No,  my  man,  I  have  no  pesetas 
to  spare — go  away.’  The  fellow  quickly  disappeared  in 
the  crowd. 

From  Seville  we  went  to  Huelva,  as  guests  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  Company,  and  visited  the  mines.  Mackay 
arranged  an  excellent  picnic  to  Palos,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Covent  of  La  Rabida,  where  Columbus  received  a 
sympathetic  welcome,  shelter,  and  encouragement  from 
the  prior  of  the  monastery,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
seeking  means  for  his  voyage  to  find  a  route  across  the 
Western  Ocean  to  the  Indies.  The  monastery  has  been 
restored  and  the  refectory  is  used  as  a  room  for  visitors. 
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On  the  day  of  our  visit  a  Spanish  wedding  party  arrived, 
and  the  bridesmaids  amused  themselves  with  castanet 
dancing  in  the  refectory.  As  the  bride’s  parents  were 
friends  of  Mackay  we  were  included  among  the  guests. 

After  lunch,  Mackay’s  thoughts  took  a  religious  turn 
and  he  ended  by  reminding  me  that  an  illicit  still  was 
discovered  in  Scotland  under  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle. 

The  following  Sunday  this  ‘lament’  was  nailed  on  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle: 

The  spirits  above  are  spirits  of  love, 

The  spirits  below  are  spirits  of  woe! 

The  spirits  above  are  spirits  divine. 

The  spirits  below  are  spirits  of  wine. 

IX.  The  Principles  of  Doli-Surgery.  1922. 

Princess  Marie  Louise,  when  actively  engaged  in 
furnishing  the  unique  Doll’s  House  for  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary,  asked  me  to  write  this  book  for  the  Library. 
It  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  work  on  Operative  Surgery  and 
contains  74  pages;  the  size  of  the  written  page  is  by 
1  inch,  and  the  whole  book  contains  1,000  words,  and  one 
illustration.  This  is  the  scale  adopted  by  Swift  for  the 
little  people  he  encountered  in  Lilliput.  Each  page 
contains  an  average  of  14  words  engrossed  in  old  English 
letters  and  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  is  illuminated 
as  in  an  old  English  Missal. 

In  1924  E.  V.  Lucas  published  a  description  of  the 
Library  of  the  Doll’s  House;  a  selection  from  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  is  given — the  chapter  on  the  Injuries  to  the  Eyes  of 
Dolls. 

It  is  useful  in  preparing  books  for  the  press  to  be 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  type-setting.  It  saved  me 
much  time;  editors  much  worry;  and  publishers  money. 
Some  authors  treat  proof  with  as  little  concern  as  teachers, 
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with  a  duster,  deal  with  words  written  with  chalk  on  a 
black-board. 

Reviewing  books  I  found  distasteful,  partly  because 
my  opinions  were  often  expressed  with  such  frankness  as 
to  offend.  I  always  read  carefully  reviews  of  my  own 
books  in  order  to  amend  faults  of  style,  correct  errors 
and  false  references.  Often  I  have  been  pleased  with 
a  review  written  by  a  friend  and  gained  much  from  the 
criticisms  of  an  adversary. 

I  made  very  little  money  by  writing  books  because 
so  much  money  was  spent  on  preparing  the  illustrations. 
Nearly  all  were  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  with  great 
are  . 


Charles  Berjeau  with  skilful  pencil 
Sketch’d  my  figures — like  life  they  stood: 
Frank  Butterworth  with  his  burin. 
Engraved  them  deftly  on  the  wood. 
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Each  £1  is.  net. 

EDWARDES  (Tlckner) 

The  Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee 
Illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  and  3s.  bd.  net. 
Beekeeping  for  All 

Illustrated.  3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Bee-Master  of  Warrilow 
Illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Bee-Keeping  Do’s  and  Dont's 

2s.  bd.  net. 

EINSTEIN  (Albert) 

Relativity  :  The  Special  and 
General  Theory  5s.  net. 

Sidelights  on  Relativity 

3s.  bd.  net. 

The  Meaning  of  Relativity 

5s.  net. 

The  Brownian  Movement 

5s.  net. 

EISLER  (Robert) 

The  Messiah  Jesus  and  John  the 
BAPTIST  :  according  to  Flavius 
Josephus’  hitherto  neglected 
*  Capture  of  Jerusalem  ’  and 
other  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources.  Translated  by  A.  Hag¬ 
gerty  Krappe. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  £2  2s.  net . 
FIELD  (G.  C.) 

Moral  Theory  6s.  net. 

Plato  and  His  Contemporaries 
12s.  bd.  net. 

FYLEMAN  (Rose) 

F'airies  and  Chimneys 

The  Fairy  Green 

The  Fairy  Flute 

The  Rainbow  Cat 

Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children 

Forty  Good-night  Tales 

Fairies  and  Friends 

The  Adventure  Club 

Forty  Good-Morning  Tales 

Seven  Little  Plays  for  Children 
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F}  I  E  MAN  (Rose) — continued 
Twenty  Tea-Time  Tales 
_  „  Each  3j.  (id.  net. 

The  Dolls’  House 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  Tempest. 

_  51.  net. 

Gay  Go  Up 

Illustrated  by  Decie  Merwin. 

5s.  net. 

The  Rose  Fyleman  Fairy  Book 
Illustrated  by  Hilda  Miller. 

ios.  6 d.  net. 

A  Garland  of  Rose’s  :  Collected 
Poems 

Illustrated  by  Rene  Bull. 

8s.  6 d.  net. 

GIBBON  (Edward) 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire 

With  Notes,  Appendixes  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury.  Illustrated.  7  vols. 
Demy  8  to.  15s.  „et  each  volume. 
Also,  unillustrated.  Crown  8co. 

ys.  6 d.  net  each  volume. 
GLADSTONE  (Mary)  (Mrs.  Drew) 
Her  Diaries  and  Letters 

Illustrated.  £1  is.  net. 
GLOVER  (T.  R.) 

Virgil 

The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the 
Early  Roman  Empire 
Poets  and  Puritans 

Each  ios.  6 d.  net. 
From  Pericles  to  Philip 

_ _  12s.  (id.  net. 

GRAHAM  (Harry) 

The  World  we  Laugh  in  :  More 
Deportmental  Ditties 
Illustrated  by  ‘  Fish  ’.  Seventh 
Edition.  5s.  neL 

Strained  Relations 
Illustrated  by  H.  Stuart  Menzies 
and  Hendy  6s.  net. 

The  World’s  Workers 

Illustrated  by  ‘  Fougasse  ’. 

.  ,  .  5'.  net. 

Adam  s  Apples 

Illustrated  by  John  Reynolds. 

5s.  net. 

GRAHAME  (Kenneth) 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows 
Nineteenth  Edition.  7 s.  (id.  net. 
Also  illustrated  by  Wyndham 
Payne.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Also  unillustrated.  3s.  6 d.  net. 
See  also  Milne  (A.  A.) 

HADFIELD  (J.  A.) 

Psychology  and  Morals 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 


HALL  (H.  R.) 

The  Ancient  History  of  thb 
Near  East 

Illustrated.  £1  is.  net. 
The  Civilization  of  Greece  in 
the  Bronze  Age 

Illustrated.  £1  ios.  net. 
A  Season’s  Work  at  Ur  of  thb 
Chaldees.  Illustrated.  £  1  5s.net. 
HEATON  (Rose  Henniker) 

The  Perfect  Hostess 
Decorated  by  A.  E.  Taylor 
ys.bd.net.  Gift  Edition,  £1  is.  net, 
HERBERT  (A.  P.) 

Honeybubble  &  Co.  6s.  net. 
Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common 
Law.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  Hewart.  5j.  net. 

More  Misleading  Cases.  5s.  net. 
Wisdom  for  the  Wise 
Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 

55.  net.. 

The  Wherefore  and  the  Why 
Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 

3J.  bd.  net. 

The  Bomber  Gipsy  3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Secret  Battle  3s.  bd.  net. 
HOLDSWORTH  (Sir  W.  S.) 

A  History  of  English  Law 
Nine  Volumes.  £1  5s.  net  each. 
HUDSON  (W.  H.) 

A  Shepherd’s  Life 

Illustrated,  ios.  6 d.  net. 
Also  unillustrated.  3s.  6 d.  net. 
HUTTON  (Edward) 

Cities  of  Sicily 

Illustrated,  ios.  6 d.  net. 
Milan  and  Lombardy 
The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the 
Marches 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany 
Naples  and  Southern  Italy 
Illustrated.  Each  8s.  bd.  net. 

A  Wayfarer  in  Unknown  Tus¬ 
cany 

The  Cities  of  Spain 
The  Cities  of  Umbria 
Country  Walks  about  Florence 
Rome 

P LOREN CE  AND  NORTHERN  TUSCANY 
Venice  and  Venetia 

Illustrated.  Each  7 s.  bd.  net. 

INGE  (W.  R.),  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s 

Christian  Mysticism 

(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899). 

Sixth  Edition.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
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KIPLING  (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room  Ballads 
255 th  Thousand. 

The  Seven  Seas 

iSbth  Thousand. 

The  Five  Nations 

143rd  Thousand. 

Departmental  Ditties 
1 17  th  Thousand. 

The  Years  Between 

05  th  Thousand. 

Four  Editions  of  these  famous 
volumes  of  poems  are  now  pub¬ 
lished,  viz.  : — 

Croton  8co.  Buckram,  7 s.  (id.  net. 

Fcap.  8 to.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

Leather  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Service  Edition.  Two  volumes 
each  book.  Square  Fcap.  8 to. 

3s.  net  each  volume. 
A  Kipling  Anthology — Verse 
Sixth  Edition. 

Leather  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Cloth  6s.  net  and  31.  6 d.  net. 

Twenty  Poems  from  Rudyard 
Kipling 

4861/1  Thousand.  is.  net. 

A  Choice  of  Songs 

Second  Edition.  2s.  net. 

LAMB  (Charles  and  Mary) 

The  Complete  Works 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Six 
Volumes.  With  Frontispieces. 

6s.  net  each. 

Selected  Letters 
Edited  by  G.  T.  Clapton. 

3s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Charles  Lamb  Day  Book 
Compiled  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

6j.  net. 

LANKESTER  (Sir  Ray) 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair 
Science  from  an  Easy  Chair  : 
Second  Series 

Diversions  of  a  Naturalist 
Great  and  Small  Things 

Illustrated.  Each  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Secrets  of  Earth  and  Sea 

Illustrated.  8s.  6 d.  net. 
LINDRUM  (Walter) 

Billiards.  Illustrated.  6s.  net. 
LODGE  (Sir  Oliver) 

Man  and  the  Universe 

7J.  6 d.  net  and  3s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Survival  of  Man 

7  s.  6 d.  net. 

I  os.  6  d.  net. 
6s.  net. 


Modern  Problems  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
Reason  and  Belief  3s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Substance  of  Faith 

2s.  net. 

Relativity  is.  net. 

Conviction  of  Survival  2s.  net. 

LUCAS  (E.  V.) 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb 
2  Vols.  £1  is.  net. 

The  Colvins  and  Their  Friends 
£  1  is.  net. 

Vermeer  the  Magical  5s.  net. 
A  Wanderer  in  Rome 
A  Wanderer  in  Holland 
A  Wanderer  in  London 
London  Revisited  (Revised) 

A  Wanderer  in  Paris 
A  Wanderer  in  Florence 
A  Wanderer  in  Venice 

Each  1  os.  6  d.  net. 

A  Wanderer  among  Pictures 

8s.  6  d.  net. 

E.  V.  Lucas’s  London  £1  net. 
Introducing  London 
Introducing  Paris 

Each  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Open  Road  6s.  net. 

Also,  illustrated  by  CLAUDE  A. 
Shepperson,  A.R.W.S. 

1  os.  6 d.  net. 

Also,  India  Paper. 

Leather,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Joy  of  Life 
6s.  net.  Leather  Edition,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Also,  India  Paper. 

Leather,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Gentlest  Art  6s.  6 d.  net. 
And  The  Second  Post  6s.  net. 
Also  together  in  one  volume. 

7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Fireside  and  Sunshine 
Character  and  Comedy 
Good  Company 
One  Day  and  Another 
Old  Lamps  for  New 
Loiterer’s  Harvest 
Luck  of  the  Year 
Events  and  Embroideries 
A  Fronded  Isle 
A  Rover  I  Would  Be 
Giving  and  Receiving 
Her  Infinite  Variety 
Encounters  and  Diversions 

Each  3s.  6 d.  net. 
Cloud  and  Silver 
A  Boswell  of  Baghdad 
’Twixt  Eagle  and  Dove 
The  Phantom  Journal 


Raymond 
Raymond  Revised 
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LUCAS  (E.  V.) — continued 
Zigzags  in  Francb 
Turning  Things  Over 
Traveller’s  Luck 

Each  6s.  net. 

French  Leaves 

Illustrated.  5s.  net. 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West 
5s.  net. 

Mr.  Punch’s  County  Songs 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

1  os.  6 d.  net. 
*  The  More  I  See  of  Men  .  .  .' 
Out  of  a  Clear  Sky 
If  Dogs  Could  Write 
‘  .  and  such  Small  Deer  ’ 

Each  3s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Pekinese  National  Anthem 
Illustrated  by  PERSIS  KlRMSE. 

is.  net. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

LYND  (Robert) 

It’s  A  Fine  World  5s.  net. 

The  Green  Man 

The  Pleasures  of  Ignorance 

The  Goldfish 

The  Little  Angel 

The  Blue  Lion 

The  Peal  of  Bells 

The  Money-Box 

The  Orange  Tree 

Each  3s.  6 d.  net. 
McDOUGALL  (William) 

An  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  ios.  6 d.  net. 

National  Welfare  and  National 
Decay  6s.  net. 

An  Outline  of  Psychology 

ios.  bd.  net. 
An  Outline  of  Abnormal  Psycho¬ 
logy  1 5s.  net. 

Body  and  Mind  12s.  bd.  net. 

Character  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life  ios.  bd.  net. 

Modern  Materialism  and  Emerg¬ 
ent  Evolution  7 s.  bd.  net. 

Ethics  and  Some  Modern  World 
Problems  7s.  bd.  net. 

MALLET  (Sir  C.  E.) 

A  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford 

In  3  vols.  Each  £1  is.  net. 

MAETERLINCK  (Maurice) 

The  Blue  Bird  6s.  net. 

Also,  illustrated  by  F.  Cayley 

Robinson.  ios.  bd.  net. 

Our  Eternity  6s.  net. 

The  Unknown  Guest  6s.  net. 


Poems  5$.  net. 

The  Wrack  of  the  Storm 

6s.  net. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemondb 
5s.  net. 

The  Betrothal  6s.  net. 

Mountain  Paths  6s.  net. 

The  Great  Secret  7 s.  bd.  net. 
The  Cloud  that  Lifted  and  The 
Power  of  the  Dead  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Mary  Magdalene  2s.  net. 

MARLOWE  (Christopher) 

The  Works.  In  6  volumes. 

General  Editor,  It.  H.  Case. 
The  Life  of  Marlowe,  by  C.  F. 
Tucker  Brooke,  and  Dido. 
Edited  by  the  Same.  8s.  bd.  net. 
Tamburlaine,  I  and  II.  Edited  by 
U.M.  Ellis-Fermor.  10s.bd.net. 
The  Jew  of  Malta  and  The 
Massacre  at  Paris 
Edited  by  H.  S.  Bennett. 

8s.  bd.  net. 

MASEFIELD  (John) 

On  the  Spanish  Main  8s.  bd.  net. 
A  Sailor’s  Garland  3s.  bd.  net. 
Sea  Life  in  Nelson’s  Time 

7 s.  bd.  net. 

METHUEN  (Sir  A.) 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse 

232nd  Thousand. 

Shakespeare  to  Hardy  :  An 
Anthology  of  English  Lyrics 
28tA  Thousand. 

Each,  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Leather,  7 s.  bd.  net. 

MILNE  (A.  A.) 

By  Way  of  Introduction 

6s.  net. 

Toad  of  Toad  Hall 
A  Play  founded  on  Kenneth 
Grahame’s  ‘  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows.’  5s.  net  and  2s.  bd.  net. 
Those  Were  the  Days  :  Collected 
Stories  7 s.  bd.  net. 

Not  that  it  Matters 
If  I  May 
The  Sunny  Side 
The  Red  House  Mystery 
Once  a  Week 
The  Holiday  Round 
The  Day’s  Play 
Mr.  Pim  Passes  By 

Each  3s.  bd.  net. 
When  We  were  Very  Young 

2ii th  Thousand. 

WlNNIE-THE-POOH 

n&th  Thousand. 
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MILNE  (A.  A.) — continued 
Now  We  are  Six 

1191/1  Thousand. 

The  House  at  Pooh  Corner 
1051/1  Thousand. 

Each  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 
7s.  bd.  net.  Leather,  10 s.  bd  net. 
The  Christopher  Robin  Story 
Book.  Third  Edition. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

5s.  net. 

The  Christopher  Robin  Birth¬ 
day  Book 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

3s.  bd.  net. 

MILNE  (A.  A.)  and  FRASER-SIM- 
SON  (H.) 

Fourteen  Songs  from  ‘  When  We 
were  Very  Young* 

Thirteenth  Edition.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Teddy  Bear  and  Other  Songs 
from  •  When  We  were  Very 
Young  ’  7s.  bd.  net. 

The  King’s  Breakfast 
Third  Edition.  3 s.  bd.  net. 

Songs  from  ‘  Now  We  are  Six  ’ 
Second  Edition.  7s.  bd.  net. 

More  ‘  Very  Young  ’  Songs 

7 s.  bd.  net. 

Thf  Hums  of  Pooh  7 s.  bd.  net. 
Words  by  A.  A.  Milne. 

Music  by  H.  Fraser-Simson. 
Decorations  by  E.  H.  Shepard. 

MORTON  (H.  V.) 

The  Heart  of  London 

2.7th  Thousand.  3 s.  bd.  net. 

Also  with  Scissor  Cuts  by  L. 

Hummel.  6s.  net. 

The  Spell  of  London 
201/1  Thousand. 

The  Nights  of  London 
13 th  Thousand.  Each  3s.  bd.  net. 
In  Search  of  England 
641/1  Thousand. 

The  Call  of  England 
31  st  Thousand. 

In  Search  of  Scotland 
86//1  Thousand 
In  Search  of  Ireland 
301/1  Thousand. 

Each  illustrated.  7 s.  bd.  net. 
The  Soul  of  Scotland  is.  net. 

NEUBURGER  (Albert) 

The  Technical  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  the  Ancients 
Translated  by  H.  L.  Brose. 
Illustrated.  £2  2J.  net. 


OMAN  (Sir  Charles) 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  a.d.  378-1485 
2  vols.  Illustrated.  £1  16s.  net. 
Studies  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
8s.  bd.  net. 

PERRY  (W.  J.) 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and 
Religion 

The  Growth  of  Civilization 

Each  6s.  net. 

The  Children  of  the  Sun 

£1  is.  net. 

PETRIE  (Sir  Flinders) 

A  History  of  Egypt 
In  6  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  ist  to  the 
XVIth  Dynasty 
Eleventh  Edition,  Revised. 

12  s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  The X VI Ith  and  X VI I Ith 
Dynasties 

Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  gs.  net. 

Vol.  III.  XIXth  to  XXXth 
Dynasties 

Third  Edition.  12 s.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  Dynasty 
By  Edwyn  Bevan.  15s.  net. 

Vol.  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rulb 
By  J.  G.  Milne. 

Third  Edition,  Revised.  12 s.  net. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle 
Ages 

By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Fourth  Edition.  ios.  net. 

PONSONBY  OF  SHTJLBREDE 
(Lord) 

English  Diaries  £1  is.  net. 
More  English  Diaries 

12s.  bd.  net. 

Scottish  and  Irish  Diaries 

1  os.  bd.  net. 

RUTTER  (Frank) 

El  Greco.  Illustrated.  £1  its.  net. 

SELLAR  (W.  C.)  and  YEATMAN 
(R.  J.) 

1066  and  All  That 
Illustrated  by  John  Reynolds. 

32 nd  Thousand.  5s.  net. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.) 

The  Letters  Edited  by  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Colvin.  4  Vols.  Each  6s.  net. 
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SURTEES  (R.  S.) 

Handley  Cross 

Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour 

Ask  Mamma 

Mr.  Facey  Romford’s  Hounds 
Plain  or  Ringlets? 

Hillingdon  Hall 

Each  illustrated.  7 s.  6 d.  nei. 
Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities 
Hawbuck  Grange 

Each  illustrated.  6s.  net. 
TAYLOR  (A.  E.) 

Plato  :  The  Man  and  His  Work  j 
£1  is.  net.  I 

Plato:  Tim^eus  and  Critias 

6s.  net . 

Elements  of  Metaphysics 

1  as.  6J.  net. 

TILDEN  (William  T.) 

The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis 

Revised  Edition 

Singles  and  Doubles 

Each  illustrated.  6s.  net.  j 

The  Common  Sense  of  Lawn  j 
Tennis 

Match  Play  and  the  Spin  of  the  ] 
13  all 

Each  illustrated.  5s.  net.  \ 
TILESTON  (Mary  VV.) 

Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs 
Thirty-fourth  Edition.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
India  Paper.  Leather,  6s.  net. 
TRAPP  (Oswald  Graf) 

The  Armoury  of  the  Castle  of 
Churburg 

Translated  by  J.  G.  MANN. 
Richly  illustrated. 

Limited  to  400  copies. 

£4  14s.  6 d.  net. 
UNDERHILL  (Evelyn) 

MYSTICISM.  Revised  Edition.  1 5s.  net. 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Life  of  To-day  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


Man  and  the  Supernatural 

7 s.  bd.  net. 

Concerning  the  Inner  Life 

2s.  net. 

The  House  of  the  Soul  2 s.  net. 

VARDON  (Harry) 

How  to  Play  Golf 

Illustrated.  Nineteenth  Edition. 

5s.  net. 

WAND  (J.  W.  C.) 

The  Development  of  Sacra- 

MENTALISM  6s.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Modern  Church 

8s.  bd.  net. 

WILDE  (Oscar) 

The  Works 

In  16  Vols.  Each  6s  bd.  net. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Creme 
and  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H. 

II.  The  Duchess  of  Padua 

III.  Poems 

IV.  Lady  Windermere’s  Fam 

V.  A  Woman  of  No  Importance 

VI.  An  Ideal  Husband 

VII.  The  Importance  of  13ei.no 
Earnest 

VIII.  A  House  of  Pomegranates 

IX.  Intentions 

X.  De  Profundis  and  Prison 
Letters 

XI.  Essays 

XII.  Salome,  A  Florentine 
Tragedy,  and  La  Sainte 
Courtisane 

XIV.  Selected  Prose  of  Oscar 
Wilde 

XV.  Art  and  Decoration 

XVI.  For  Love  of  the  King 

5S.  net. 

XVII.  Vera,  or  the  Nihilists 

WILLIAMSON  (G.  C.) 

The  Book  of  Famille  Rose 

Richly  Illustrated.  £8  8s.  net. 


Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  36  Essex  Street,  London,  VV.C.2 
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